©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


A  new  vanishing  species 
the  paper  boyr 


S  Dick  Fehr,  Marketing  Director 

r- 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


Our  traditional  concept  of  the  newspaper  carrier  as 
an  adolescent  boy  in  a  baseball  cap  and  sneakers  is  not  only 
out-dated,  it  could  be  hazardous  to  our  corporate  health. 

Why?  Because  if  they’re  not  there,  they  can’t  deliver. 

In  our  area  alone,  the  number  of  available  youngsters  will  shrink 
by  nearly  20%  in  the  next  five  years.  And  the  same  trend  is 
hitting  the  whole  country. 

To  top  it  all  off,  the  economy  is  improving.  So  the 
boys  who  are  available  have  plenty  of  jobs  open  to  them.  And 
quite  frankly,  some  of  them  pay  better  than  ours. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  There  are  no 
magic  solutions.  But  there  are  a  couple  of  ways  we  can  expand 
our  potential  pool  of  carriers. 

For  one  thing,  we  can  think  about  girls.  Our  girl 
carriers  have  proven  to  be  valuable  additions  to  our  carrier 
force.  Our  experience  isn’t  unique.  Many  newspapers  have 
discovered,  to  their  delight,  that  girls  double  their  available 
pool  of  prospects  and  are  very  effective,  dependable  carriers. 

Remember  adults,  too.  Not  only  senior  citizens,  but 
young  adults,  such  as  college  students,  who  are  looking  for  part- 
time  jobs  that  would  fit  their  schedules. 

In  other  words,  forget  about  “paper  boys”.  If  we’re 
going  to  get  our  product  delivered  to  our  customers  in  the 
future,  we’re  going  to  need  “paper  people.” 
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HOW  AAANY  OF  YOUR 
SUBSCRIBERS  OWN 


RECREATIONAL  VEHICLES? 


/More  Americans  are  buying  RVs 
than  ever  before. 

And,  Copley  News  Service  has  just  the  vehicle  your 
paper  needs  to  cash  in  on  the  popularity  and  lucra¬ 
tive  advertising  surrounding  RVs.  It’s  a  special  rec¬ 
reational  vehicle  package  of  25  stories,  17  with 
illustrations,  for  only  $25.00. 


Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
San  Diego,  CA  92119 
(714)  299-3131 

Please  send  me: 

Additional  information _ 

RV  Package:  Camera-ready. 


Scanner-ready- 


Cofikij  Wfittjg  Swvice 

Serving  the  needs  of  newspapers 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92119 
(714)  299-3131 


Organization 
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THE  HORRIBLE 

Dik  Browne’s 
irresistibly  funny  Viking 
is  now  in  more  than  ^QQ  newspapers! 


Hagar  is  a  rough,  tough  Viking  warrior  whose  name 
makes  strong  men  tremble.  But  at  home  he’s  henpecked  by 
his  wife  Helga.  He  has  a  son  who  reads  books  and  takes 
baths.  His  own  dog  growls  at  him. 

The  laughs  in  Hagar  the  Horrible  have  made  it  the 
fastest-growing  strip  in  the  history  of  the  comics.  If  Hagar 
isn’t  already  entertaining  your  readers,  he  should  be. 


To  learn  if  Hagar  the  Horrible  is  still  available  in  your  territory, 
call  Dick  Fales,  National  Sales  Director,  toll  free  at  800-223-7384 
(In  New  York  call  collect  212-682-5600) . 

ing  Featifres 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


MAY 


10-12— International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Management 
Seminar,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•JO-12— Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  Region  1,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Statler  Inn,  Ithaca. 

jj-IS — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  conference, 
Ponce  DeLeon  Hotel  and  Country  Club,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

12- ia— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 

burg,  Pa. 

14-17— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Great 
Smokies  Hilton,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18-19 — Allied  Publishers,  Sheraton-Spokane,  Washington. 

21-23 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  sports  writing  and  editing  seminar, 
Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis. 

24- 26- Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  co-op  coordinator  semi¬ 

nar,  San  Jose  State  University. 

30-June  2— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Galleria 
Plaza,  Houston. 

JUNE 

2- 4— California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Stardust  Hotel  and 

Casino,  Las  Vegas. 

3- 8— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute 

Production  Conference,  St.  Louis  Gateway  Convention  Center,  St. 
Louis. 

4- 7— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Reporting  Business 

News  seminar,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

4- 8— New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Queensbury, 

Glens  Falls. 

5- 8— Sports  Writers'  &  Editors’  Seminar,  Pennsylvania  Press  Institute, 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Press  Center,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

7— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  mid-year  conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  The 
Queensbury,  Glen  Falls,  N.Y. 

10- 15 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Northern  Il¬ 

linois  University,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

11- 13— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Dunfey's,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

13- 16— National  Association  Advertising  Publishers,  convention  &  exhibi¬ 

tion,  Orlando  Hyatt  House,  Orlando,  Florida. 

14- 17 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

16- 18 — Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  Inc.,  convention,  Stouffer's 

Denver  Inn,  Denver,  Colorado. 

17- 20 — American  Advertising  Federation,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 

cisco. 

22-24 — Texas  Press  Association,  Amarillo  Hilton. 

22- 26 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Chateau  Fron- 

tenac,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

23- 24 — Western  Newspaper  Foundation  Seminar,  Covering  the  Courts, 

University  of  California,  Irvine. 

25-28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Stouffer’s  Cincin¬ 
nati  Towers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

25- 29 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  The 

Davenport,  Spokane,  Washington. 

JULY 

1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Olympic,  Seattle. 
5-9 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Boston  Sheraton. 
9-14 — Newspaper  Management  Seminar,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

13- 16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  weeklies, 

Penn-Wells  Hotel,  Wallsboro. 

14- 16— Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf  Shores. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Maui  Surf  Hotel, 

Maui,  Hawaii. 

18- 21— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Copy 

Editing  and  Headline  Writing  Seminar,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 
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Newsbriefs _ 

The  Connecticut  General  Assembly  gave  final  approval  on 
April  28  to  a  controversial  ‘‘anti- litter”  bill  which  will  assess  a 
tax  against  the  publishers  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
Connecticut,  along  with  other  businesses  and  manufacturers 
whose  products  often  end  up  as  litter.  The  assessment  will  be 
based  on  a  newspaper’s  or  firm’s  number  of  employes,  and 
will  vary  from  $300  to  $9,000  annually.  The  bill  has  been 
described  as  a  “pawn”  in  the  battle  between  advocates  and 
proponents  of  a  “bottle  bill”  passed  by  the  Assembly  earlier 
in  the  year,  requiring  a  5-cents  deposit  on  beverage  contain¬ 
ers  sold  in  the  state.  Neither  the  “anti-litter”  bill  nor  the 
“bottle  bill”  will  take  effect  until  1980. 

^  ^ 

The  New  York  Post  is  now  offering  up  to  two  months  of 
added  severence  pay  to  about  115  Post  staffers  whose  resigna¬ 
tions  are  sought  by  the  paper.  The  offer  was  made  after  an 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  the  severence  offer  was  reached 
last  week  between  the  Post’s  management  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  during  discussions  held  under  Federal  supervi¬ 
sion  in  Washington.  Any  employe  who  accepts  the  Post  offer 
before  May  22  will  be  paid  through  the  end  of  June,  in 
addition  to  receiving  the  severence  pay.  Post  publisher 
Rupert  Murdoch  said  early  in  April  that  he  wanted  to  cut  the 
Post’s  editorial  staff — now  numbering  450 — by  145  individu¬ 
als,  without  regard  to  seniority  by  offering  severence  pay. 
About  25  or  30  employes  accepted  that  offer.  In  other  de¬ 
velopments  at  the  Post,  the  paper  has  begun  to  “redeploy” 
some  members  of  its  staff  who  have  refused  to  resign  despite 
severence  offers.  “We  have  had  to  redeploy  people  so  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  our  resources,”  stated  Martin  Fisch- 
bein,  special  assistant  to  Murdoch.  One  Post  staffer  stated, 
however,  that  the  paper  was  “shuffling”  editorial  people 
back  and  forth  largely  because  of  the  “nuisance  value”  of 
such  moves  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Several  dozen  Washington  journalists  and  federal  officials 
interviewed  for  a  recent  article  in  Quill  Magazine  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  Washington  is  inadequately  covered  by  the  press 
despite  the  presence  of  2,500  journalists  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
In  the  Quill  report,  the  journalists  interviewed  agreed  there  is 
inadequate  or  nonexistent  coverage  of  a  good  number  of 
areas  of  federal  government,  including  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  and  various  regulatory  agencies. 

A  variety  of  reasons  are  cited  for  this,  among  them  that 
some  journalists  prefer  to  cover  the  glamour  beats.  Few 
reporters  are  interested  in  writing  about  government  price 
supports  for  rice;  most  would  rather  be  recognized  by  the 
president  during  a  nationally  televised  news  conference,  the 
article  states.  As  a  result,  swarms  of  reporters  will  be  found 
at  press  conferences  with  the  president’s  aides,  and  asking 
some  of  “the  most  inane  and  asinine”  questions,  according 
to  Chicaffo  Tribune  Washington  reporter  Eleanor  Randolph. 

Other  reasons  cited  by  Washington  reporters  and  their 
editors  for  the  inadequate  Washington  coverage  are  the 
complexity  of  subjects  such  as  economics,  the  lack  of  time  to 
cover  all  the  areas,  and  the  lack  of  access  to  information. 
*  *  * 

More  than  200  radio  stations  are  now  using  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor's  radio  news  service,  begun  by  the  paper  one 
year  ago.  The  news  service  is  made  up  of  stories  adapted 
from  the  Monitor  and  includes  taped  interviews,  news 
analyses,  consumer  reports,  and  stories  about  education, 
urban  problems,  energy  solutions,  and  other  current  topics 
of  interest.  The  Monitor  guarantees  exclusive  use  of  the 
service  to  one  AM  and  one  FM  station  in  every  market  area. 
Stations  using  the  service  are  primarily  in  the  U.S.,  with 
others  in  the  Marianas  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in 
Australia. 
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WORCESTER  IS  NOW  NEW  ENGLAND’S  2nd 
LARGEST  CITY  ON  TOTAL  SALES 

Total  Retail  Sales ,  1976 

Boston . $1,964,080,000 

WORCESTER .  685,243,000 

Springfield .  609,880,000 

Hartford .  476,755,000 

Providence .  459,316,000 

New  Haven .  438,229,000 


Source:  Sales  &  Marketing  Management’s 
Survey  of  Buying  Power, 

July  25, 1977. 


AMONG  NEW  ENGLAND’S  MAJOR  CITIES, 
WORCESTER  RANKS  FIRST  IN  RATE 
OF  RETAIL  GROWTH  SINCE  1967 

Total  Retail  Sales,  Percent  Increase  from  1967  to  1976. 


+76% 


+52% 


+34% 


+27% 


+24% 


WORC-  Spring-  New  Boston  Provi-  Hart- 
ESTER  field  Haven  dence  ford 

Sources:  U.S.  Census  of  Business,  Retail 
Trade,  1967,  and  Sales  & 

Marketing  Management’s  Survey 
of  Buying  Power,  July  25, 1977. 


Worcester  Center,  a  $100,000,000  complex  in 
downtown  Worcester,  has  been  a  reality  now 
for  7  years.  Here’s  the  question  on  the 
bottom  line:  does  it  work? 

These  charts  tell  the  story:  Among  all  Major 
New  England  cities,  Worcester  is  the  #2  sales 
center— and  the#1  ingrowth! 

These  retail  giants  know  the  story:  Jordan 
Marsh,  Filene’s,  Wallachs,  Kennedy’s, 

Thom  McAn,  CVS  .  .  .  90  specialty  shops. 
These  nearby  projects  complete  the  story: 
157  new  floors  of  high-rise  construction  in 
the  downtown  area  .  .  .  new  multimillion 
dollar  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  .  .  .  over  400  new  apartments 
adjacent  to  the  Center. 

Worcester  Center  means  business. 

Worcester  means  business.  There  are  just  3 
more  things  you  need  to  know: 

(a)  You  can’t  cover  the  city  of 
Worcester  without  the  Telegram 
&  Gazette. 

(b)  You  can’t  cover  Metro  Worcester 
without  the  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

(c)  You  can’t  cover  the  Boston- 
Worcester  ADI  without  the  Telegram 
&  Gazette. 


Worcester. . .  the  2nd  largest 
market  in  the  Boston  A.D.I. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  144,111;  Sunday  106,925/Represented  by  CWO  &  0 
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Q  Charier  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
*  of  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publ'shers  Association 

6  mo.  average  net  paid  December  31.  1977— 25,036 
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ANPA  GAP 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


We  hope  the  I’esearch  survey  of  ANPA  member  attitudes 
toward  the  organization  and  the  job  it  is  doing  does  not 
reflect  a  gap  or  division  between  the  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  A  year  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco, 
there  were  some  publishers  of  small  papers  who  expressed 
the  opinion  ANPA  was  not  paying  enough  attention  to  their 
problems.  Mostly,  the  controversy  was  sparked  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  or  privately-owned  small  papers  as  opposed  to  the 
group-owned  newspapers. 

In  the  survey  of  members  it  was  found  that  25  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  25  percent  partially  agreed  that  ANPA 
should  divide  itself  into  two  separate  divisions.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion,  the  membership  should  think  about  that  one  a  little  more. 
There  isn’t  a  problem  confronting  newspapers  that  doesn’t 
affect  every  newspaper  in  direct  proportion  to  its  size  and 
that  goes  from  the  equipment  area  to  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news  policies.  Everyone  in  the  business  agrees  that 
inheritance  tax  laws  must  be  changed  to  eliminate  the 
forced  sale  or  privately-owned  papers  to  pay  inheritance 
taxes.  That  applies  to  all  small  businesses  and  ANPA  has  a 
task  force  at  work  on  the  problem.  Private  ownership  of 
newspapers  is  not  confined  to  the  small  circulation  group. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  ANPA  to  divide  its 
efforts  into  two  divisions.  That  would  be  dividing  its  interest 
and  its  clout.  It  would  dilute  ANPA  effectiveness  and  all 
members  regardless  of  size  would  suffer. 

Communications  Gap 

People  who  talk  about  a  communications  gap  are  not  al¬ 
ways  talking  about  the  same  thing. 

It  becomes  evident  that  a  serious  “gap”  exists  between 
law  enforcement  officials  at  all  levels.  The  highest  court  in 
our  land — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Has 
done  a  good  job  of  upholding  our  constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech  and  press.  And  yet,  when  you  get  to  the  lower  level  of 
law  enforcement,  officials  seem  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

In  Raleigh,  N.C.,  last  week  the  city  police  arrested  two 
photographers  and  a  reporter  who  were  trying  to  cover  a 
May  Day  celebration  which  police  in  riot  gear  were  trying  to 
break  up.  Previously  a  sheriff  in  Montana  walked  into  an  AP 
office  with  a  search  warrant  and  wanted  to  break  open  desks 
to  find  whatever  he  was  looking  for.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
time-consuming  and  costly  for  everyone  concerned,  espe¬ 
cially  for  newspapers  which  must  defend  themselves  against 
these  unwarranted  and  unconstitutional  attacks.  It  seems 
to  us  the  judges  in  “central  city”  plus  the  prosecutors,  police 
officials  and  attorneys  at  large,  ought  to  have  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  to  keep  them  informed  as  to  what  the  state  of  the  law  is 
locally,  state-wide  and  nationally  before  they  go  off  the  deep 
end  breaking  laws  they  are  supposed  to  uphold. 
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FEEDIJACK 


Letters _ 

LIMELIGHT 

1  strongly  disagree  with  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger’s  position  that  no  “touch  of 
showmanship”  be  added  to  the  awarding 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  I  ever  win 
one,  1  would  like  more  than  a  telegram 
and  a  check.  1  think  I  would  like  to  be 
greeted  at  the  airport  in  the  city  hosting 
the  awards  by  a  brass  band,  trite  as  that 
may  sound.  I  believe  it  would  be  nice  if 
they  put  out  a  red  carpet  from  plane  to 
limousine  and  from  limousine  to  posh 
hotel. 

1  would  like  to  be  put  up  in  a  suite 
filled  with  roses  and  accommodating 
women.  It  would  be  nice  if  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  newspapers  sent  persons  to 
interview  and  photograph  me.  1  would 
hope  for  total  television  coverage.  Bar¬ 
bara  Walters  should  interview  me,  al¬ 
though  1  would  not  turn  Harry  Reasoner 
away. 

I  think  people  like  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
and  Dean  Martin  and  Don  Rickies  should 
be  flown  in  to  insult  me  at  a  Pulitzer 
roast., There  would  be  nothing  offensive 
about  a  mayor  giving  me  the  key  to  the 
city,  either,  and  1  would  love  to  have 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  introduce  me  at 
an  awards  banquet  with  lots  of  chicken 
dinners. 
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1  will  suffer  people  foolishly  making  a 
fuss  over  me.  Of  course,  when  1  get  rich 
and  famous — like  Woody  Allen  or  Ar¬ 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger — 1  would  not  put 
up  with  such  excesses  for  one  moment. 

Alan  MacLeese 

(MacLeese  is  a  columnist  for  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal.) 

SHOWER  AT  HOME 

If  quoted  correctly  by  your  Ms.  Rupp, 
Judge  Constance  Motley,  in  the  let’s- 
get-women-in-the-locker-room  case,  is 
the  author  of  the  remarkable  comment: 
“Then  this  nakedness  injected  in  this 
case  is  not  necessary.” 

Fine.  Let  the  overpaid  twits  damn  well 
shower  and  change  at  home  after  a  game. 
They’re  pampered  enough.  What’s  a 
locker  room  for,  anyway?  Injected 
nakedness? 

Charles  A.  O’Neil 
178-10  Wexford  Terrace,  Apt.  4-W 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432 

*  *  * 

SIDE  EFFECTS 

Journalists  and  the  press  have  taken  a 
lot  of  abuse  lately  from  Bert  Lance,  re¬ 
cent  anti-media  court  rulings  and  some 
politicians  dissatisfaction  with  their 
coverage. 

Some  of  that  may  be  warranted  and  1 
have  noticed  some  clear  cut  side  effects 
from  the  profession,  even  at  my  level. 

My  seven  year  old  daughter  knows 
that  Sadat  stutters  and  argues  with  Be¬ 
gin,  she  knows  that  the  market  is  making 
a  comeback  and  she  knew  what  the 
Pulitzers  are  from  a  back  issue  of  E«&P. 
She  basically  understands  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  something  a  lot  of  folks 
five  times  her  age  can’t  say. 

Those  are  side  effects  a  reporter  loves 
to  report. 

Cloy  A.  Richards 

(Richards  is  editor  of  the  Hercules 
Herald.) 


VANISHING  TYPEWRITER 

With  the  typewriter  all  but  vanished 
from  newsrooms,  perhaps  someone 
should  hail  its  century  of  service  to 
American  Journalism.  It  enabled  the 
cubs  of  yesterday  to  become  the  stand¬ 
out  editors  of  today.  It  recorded  births 
and  deaths,  prosperity  and  depression, 
war  and  prohibition.  With  neutrality  it 
told  of  Rotary  doings  or  spun  the  stuff 
Pulitzer  prizes  are  made  of. 

In  1874  E.  Remington  marketed  an 
all-caps  typewriter  of  practical  use  to 
newspapers,  telegraph  companies,  and 
businesses  drawing  up  orders  or 
waybills.  The  shift  key  came  five  years 
later.  That  opened  the  way  to  typewrit¬ 
ten  letters,  but  the  idea  caught  on  slowly. 

In  1884  Western  Union  at  Chicago  still 
delivered  telegrams  in  the  flowing  pen¬ 
manship  that  telegraphers  developed.  A 
copy  of  one  appears  in  Melville  Stone’s 
Fifty  Years  a  Journalist.  This  book  also 
shows  a  1902  cable  typed  in  the  all-caps 
style  that  Western  Union  pursues  to  this 
day. 

The  typewriter’s  successor  in  scores 
of  newsrooms  is  a  keyboard  that  puts 
words  on  an  electronic  screen  for  trans¬ 
lation  into  hot  or  cold  type.  It  might  be 
useful  to  retain  typewriters  at  some  posi¬ 
tions,  but  usually  there  isn’t  room.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  friend  who  works  in  AP’s 
New  York  newsroom  wanted  to  mail  a 
note  calling  an  old  associate  to  a  retire¬ 
ment  affair.  Aside  from  half  a  dozen  sec¬ 
retarial  posts  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
footloose  typewriter  in  a  room  that  once 
held  more  than  a  hundred. 

Linotypes  appeared  about  10  years 
after  the  typewriter.  In  many  places  they 
too  are  disappearing — but  that’s  another 
story. 

Ben  Bassett 

16  Fernwood  Rd. 

Larchmont,  N.Y. 
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The  market  that  can’t  avoid 
becoming  femous  is  also  becoming 
hunous  as  atest  market 


For  example,  a  recent 
government  study  had  the 
gall  to  choose  Portland  as 
the  most  livable  large  city 
in  the  country. 

We  were  mortified. 

For  better  or  worse, 
we’re  getting  the  same 
kind  of  notoriety  as  a  test 
market. 

We’re  so  average 
we  stand  out  in 
a  crowd. 

I  /  We  can’t  deny 

' it.  The  demo¬ 
graphics  of  Port¬ 
land  families  are 
surprisingly  similar 
to  national  averages. 
Even  our  location, 
away  from  the  media  glare 
of  other  cities,  only  serves 
to  spread  our  reputation 
for  being  well-isolated. 

As  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  we  ourselves  have 
been  guilty  of  enhancing 
Portland’s  credentials  as  a 
test  market. 

By  providing  a 
2-newspaper  buy  that 
nicely  blankets  the  metro 
area,  we’ve  provided  an 
ideal  vehicle  for 
advertisers. 

Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  has  not  been 
helping  a  bit. 

This  distinguished 
agency,  wise  in  the 
F  ways  of  new  product 
- '  promotion,  has  just 
included  Portland  on 
their  list  of  Top  50  test 
markets. 

^  ’  To  further  dismay 

champions  of  anonymity, 


distribution,  and  con¬ 
siderably  more. 

To  help  you  find  your 
way  around  the  rest  of  the 
country,  we’ll  throw  in  a 
Hammond  Road  Atlas: 

48  colorful  pages  in  all. 

Both  items  will  arrive  in 
a  plain  brown  wrapper, 
marked  “Top  Secret.” 

You  see,  we  don’t  mind 
telling  you  about  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
but  we’d  appreciate  it  if 
you  didn’t  spread  it  around 
too  much. 

If  there’s  anything  we 
hate,  it’s  the  thought  of 
being  openly  admired  by 
millions  of  people. 


Popularity  haunts 
Portland,  Oregon 
like  the  plague. 

For  fear  of  being  over¬ 
run  by  people  fleeing  the 
bad  life  for  the  gotxl,  many 
Oregonians  want  to  keep 
Oregon  under  wraps. 


Hou'  can  uc  keep  a  low  profile 
when  Daneer-Fitzgerald'Samble 
just  (ticked  Portlam  as  the  only 
recommended  test  market  in  the 
Northwest.' 

We  now  reluctandy 
climb  aboard  our 
own  bandwagon.  . 

After  all,  being  in  the 
newspaper  business,  we’re 
not  exactly  hostile  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  fact,  we’ve 
gained  a  reputation  for 
being  rather  helpful. 

As  a  token  of  our  sin¬ 
cerity,  we  will  send  you, 
absolutely  free,  our  com¬ 
prehensive  Marketing 
Manual,  a  complete  mar¬ 
keter’s  guide  to  Portland, 
Oregon. 

It  includes  information 
on  income  levels,  demo¬ 
graphics,  stores  and 


VC^f’re  part  of  the  (problem.  By  reaching 
62.8%  of  the  Portland  metro  market 
daily,  and  65.9%  on  Sunday,  test 
marketers  find  us  difficult  to  resist. 

As  publishers  of  the 
state’s  two  dominant 
new^apers.  The  Oregonian 
and  The  Oregon  Journal,  we 
must  admit  to  having  some 
of  these  same  sentiments. 

But  despite  our  attempts 
to  stay  out  of  the  lime¬ 
light,  the  limelight  keeps 
finding  us. 


OK,  I  agree  to  help  keep  Pordand,  Oregon  a 
relative  secret.  Send  me  your  Marketing 
Manual  and  the  Hammond  Road  Adas,  firee. 

Being  as  discreet  as  possible,  send  this  coupon  to 
Stephen  E.  Bell,  General  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Oregonian/Oregon  kiumal,  1320  S.W.  Broadway, 
Portland,  Oregon  9y201. 


Address 


our  city  was  regarded  by 
DFS  as  the  only  test 
market  in  the  Northwest 
worthy  of 
recommendation. 


THE  OREGONIAN 
OREGON  JOURNAL 


Abane  are  2.7  reasons  why  it's  difficult  for 
us  to  remain  unknoun  as  a  test  market:  Portland's 
average  family  is  almost  identical  to  the  national 
average,  with  2. 7  people  per  household. 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhcxise  Newspapers. 
In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 
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New  readership  studies 
to  evaiuate  content 


Otto  Silha,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
and  co-chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Council,  called  on  publishers 
who  “stayed  on  the  sidelines’’  during  the 
first  year  of  the  council’s  existence,  to 
contribute  financially  in  support  of  its 
programs  this  year. 

E&P  learned  that  $1 .2  million  has  been 
committed  to  underwrite  four  new  stud¬ 
ies  on  readership  and  content,  two  of 
which  were  recommended  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

One  study  recommended  by  ASNE  is 
exploratory,  using  group  interviews  to 
get  at  readers’  attitudes  and  motivations, 
Silha  said.  “The  second  has  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  developing  new  methods  by 
which  individual  papers  can  anticipate 
effects  of  content  changes  before  they 
are  actually  introduced  in  practice,”  he 
said. 

A  third  related  study,  Silha  said,  will 
be  looking  at  how  newspaper  readers  de¬ 
fine  content.  “We’ll  also  be  taking  a  spe¬ 
cial  look  at  the  dropout  readers,”  he 
said. 

“Yet  another  planned  study  will 
examine  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  role 
of  women  on  their  newspaper  reading 
habits,”  Silha  said.  “The  fact  that  75% 
of  women  of  working  are  are  now  in  the 
work  force  means  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  change  in  values,  lifestyles, 
and  the  time  devoted  to  different  media, 
as  well  as  a  change  in  the  way  they  re¬ 
spond  to  newspapers. 

“We  have  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  needed  funds  for  next  year’s  (fiscal 
year  begins  June  1)  program  already 
committed,  and  1  hope  that  they  can  be 
augmented  by  contributions  from  those 
of  you  who  stayed  on  the  sidelines  during 
the  first  year,”  Silha  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  the  year  just 
past,  $600,000  was  contributed  to  sup¬ 
port  council  newspaper  readership  proj¬ 
ect  programs.  Silha  said  658  newspapers 
made  contributions  and  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
between  them  contributed  an  equivalent 
amount  in  staff  time  and  overhead. 

In  his  status  report  on  the  readership 
project,  Silha  said  there  are  now  reader- 
ship  committees  in  over  315  communities 
throughout  North  America,  coordinating 
with  the  overall  readership  project. 

“There  is  increased  communication 
between  departments,”  he  said.  “Edito¬ 


rial,  publishing,  advertising,  circulation 
and  promotion  people  now  meet  regu¬ 
larly  and  work  together  for  common 
goals. 

“An  important  aspect  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Readership  Project  has  been  the 
strengthening  of  the  newspaper-in¬ 
education  programs,”  Silha  said. 
“Through  the  AN  PA  foundation,  there  is 
a  reinforced  effort  under  way,  with 
teacher  training  institutes  and  new  class¬ 
room  tools.  We  have  already  learned,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  project,  that  the  use 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  classroom  in¬ 
creases  the  chances  that  the  child  will 
grow  up  to  be  a  reader,  especially  in 
families  where  the  newspaper  is  not  part 
of  the  home  scene. 

“We’ve  also  learned,”  Silha  said, 
“That  there  is  tremendous  variability  in 
the  way  N  IE  programs  are  run  on  differ¬ 
ent  papers,  and  in  the  next  year,  we'll  be 
initiating  experimental  studies  to  see 
what  the  long  term  effects  are  when  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  to  NIE  are  com¬ 
pared.” 

Silha  said  a  new  study  of  reading 
habits  of  children  and  adolescents  is  now 
under  way.  “This  new  study  will  not  be 
only  for  newspaper  but  for  other  forms  of 
print  as  well,  and  how  it  relates  to  chang¬ 
ing  patterns  of  contact  with  tv,  radio  and 
the  movies. 

Silha  said  239  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  ordered  a  newspaper 
promotion  package  that  includes  a  series 
of  institutional  print  ads,  five  radio 
commercials  and  a  booklet  containing 
story  boards  for  five  tv  commercials  that 
can  be  produced  locally. 

The  readership  council  is  also  making 
a  new  film  entitled  “The  Indispensable 
Newspaper,”  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
ready  by  the  Fall.  The  film  is  being  shot 
by  the  Maysles  Brothers,  a  team  of 
documentary  filmmakers.  “It  will  come 
with  a  manual  containing  suggestions  as 
to  how  it  can  be  used  most  effectively 
with  all  kinds  of  audiences,”  Silha  said. 
“This  film  is  intended  to  dramatize  the 
utility  of  the  newspaper  to  its  readers  and 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

the  important  part  it  plays  in  their  daily 
lives.” 

Silha  said,  “During  the  past  year  we 
have  undertaken  a  number  of  analyses  of 
newspaper  circulation  trends  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  factors  such  as  pricing,  content 
and  market  changes. 

“One  important  finding  is  that  in  com¬ 
bination  markets — where  both  a  morning 
and  evening  paper  are  published  by  the 
same  ownership — those  that  have  sepa¬ 
rate  staffs  producing  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  papers  do  better  in  circulation  than 
where  the  same  staff  produces  both.” 

Another  project  the  readership  council 
has  undertaken  is  to  design  “an  efficient 
single  copy  dispenser  (rack  vendor)  that 
is  secure  against  vandalism  and  pilfer¬ 
age.”  He  said  the  original  model 
ANPAVEND  rack  has  now  been  im¬ 
proved,  and  a  new  project  will  be  under 
way  soon  to  evaluate  the  machine  under 
field  conditions. 

Neuharth  elected 
head  of  AN  PA 

Allen  H.  Neuharth  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr. 

Neuharth,  who  will  lead  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  two  years,  is  president  and  chief 
executive  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Smith,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  will  continue  to 
serve  as  an  AN  PA  director,  and  he  con¬ 
tinues  also  as  co-chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Readership  Project,  a  cooperative 
effort  of  AN  PA  and  15  other  news- 
paper-business  organizations.  Smith  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  to  the  new  post  of 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Neuharth  has  served  for  the  last  2 
years  as  ANPA’s  vice  chairman.  Elected 
to  succeed  him  in  that  post  was  Len  H. 
Small,  previously  treasurer  of  the 
association.  Small  is  president  of  Small 
Newspapers  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
Kankakee  (111.)  Journal.  Katharine 
Graham,  publisher,  Washington  Post, 
and  chairman  of  the  board,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Co.,  was  elected  AN  PA  trea¬ 
surer  and  re-elected  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-  World. 

Three  new  directors  elected  include 
Beland  H.  Honderich,  publisher,  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent,  Houston  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 
and  K.  Prescott  Low,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Directors  re-elected  are:  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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ANPA  to  test  news  by  satellite 


Smith  cites  progress  in  ANPA  report 


“1  feel  these  past  2  years  have  been 
ones  of  progress,”  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr., 
chairman  and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  told 
the  opening  session  of  the  92nd  Annual 
ANPA  Convention  (May  I). 

Smith,  who  ends  his  two-year  term  at 
the  meeting,  noted  first  that  ANPA 
achieved  a  record  high  membership  of 
1,292  newspaper  members. 

He  then  pointed  out  that  ANPA  has  the  regulatory,  economic  and  technolog- 
initiated  services  of  value  on  a  “very  ical  questions  so  that  an  actual  test  can 
frugal”  budget  that  is  one  half  of  the  be  conducted  within  the  year,”  Smith 
American  Trucking  Association  budget,  said. 

If  approved  by  the  members.  Smith  Complete  details  of  the  satellite  plan 
said  the  board  will  be  given  authority  to  were  not  yet  ready.  The  tripartite  group 
“modestly  increase”  the  dues  structure.  (ANPA,  AP,  DPI),  headed  by  Cook,  will 
He  said  the  increase  in  dues  will  de-  select  newspapers  for  installation  of  the 
pend  less  on  inflationary  pressures  than  roof-top  receivers.  The  receivers  will  be 
on  the  recommendations  of  new  services  installed  at  several  locations,  E«&P  was 
from  the  future  task  group,  chaired  by  informed. 

Robert  Marbut.  The  6  newspapers  in  Florida  which 

Smith  announced  at  the  breakfast  ses-  had  earlier  set  up  a  test  with  UPl  will  be 
sion  that  Stanton  Cook  of  the  Chicago  included  in  the  tripartite  test  program. 

has  agreed  to  undertake  for  ANPA  Only  news  will  be  received  by  the 
a  leadership  role  in  the  development  of  newspapers  in  the  initial  testing  period, 
the  proposed  satellite-communications  Advertising  will  be  included  at  a  later 
test  in  cooperation  with  the  APand  UPl.  time. 

“We  remain  hopeful  that  we  can  solve  No  suppliers  have  been  picked  al- 

Editors  express  views 
on  special  sections 

newspapers  about  the  size  of  my 
To  get  material  for  his  special  features  paper — have  a  terrible  time  with  special 
discussion  session,  Robert  L.  Healy,  sections.  1  loathe  them.”  this  editor 
executive  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  wrote  to  Healy.  The  editor  said  that  spe- 
wrote  a  letter  to  about  20  editors  in  small  cial  sections  are  a  great  thing  if  you  have 
and  large  papers,  asking  them  what  kind  the  time  and  staff  to  produce  adequate 
of  sections  they  had,  what  the  section  ones  and  if  you  have  a  reason  for  doing 
had  done  for  circulation,  whether  they  so.  The  editor  said  he  has  neither.  He 
had  been  successful  financially  and  said  the  advertising  department  plans 
whether  their  publisher  had  dipped  into  and  promotes  them,  that  he  had  a  prog- 
the  editors'  newsholes  at  the  price  of  ress  edition,  a  care  section,  “tournament 
these  sections.  time  (for  basketball  games)  and  similar 

Special  sections,  Healy  told  his  group,  embarrassing  ventures.  The  purpose,” 
are  “clearly  a  mixed  blessing.”  In  the  he  said,  “is  not  to  provide  an  enriched 
metro  dailies,  the  sections  have  been  a  newspaper,  but  to  sell  additional  adver- 
boon  to  circulation  and  advertising.  “On  tising. 

some  of  the  smaller  papers,  they  are  con-  “1  am  baffled  as  to  why  advertisers  are 
sidered  a  pain  in  the  neck.”  As  to  the  drawn  to  special  sections,  but  many  of 
pain  in  the  neck  department,  Healy  read  them  seem  to  be,”  the  editor  wrote,  said 
the  publishers  a  response  from  a  mid-  Healy,  in  reading  the  letter  further.  The 
state  editor  who  remained  nameless.  anonymous  letter  described  the  details  of 
Healy  said  he  had  to  scrub  up  the  his  advertising  department,  putting  to- 

editor's  language  a  bit  for  a  “mixed  audi-  gether  its  work  and  whistling  for  editorial 

ence.”  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces.  Healy  quoted 

“1  am  probably  going  to  tell  you  more  again, 
than  you  really  want  to  know,  so  proceed  “Backed  in  the  final  corner,  my  posi- 
bravely.  What  you  don’t  realize  as  a  tion  is  that  the  material  can  be  ground 

mild-mannered  executive  on  a  metropoli-  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  1  can’t 

tan  newspaper  is  that  the  smaller  press-  (Continued  on  pane  45) 


though  it  is  expected  to  include  RCA  and 
Harris  Corp. 

Smith  said  the  test  would  be  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  might  ultimately  permit  a 
newspaper  to  receive  newswire  and  na¬ 
tional  ad  copy  directly  at  its  plant  via  a 
small  receiver-dish  on  the  roof  of  the 
building. 

Smith  said  ANPA  will  continue  re¬ 
search  on  the  possible  use  of  Kenaf  as  a 
supplement  or  substitute  for  wood  pulp 
in  newsprint  manufacturing  or  recycling. 
Although  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  may  be  forced  by  Presidential 
budget  cuts  to  restrict  its  Kenaf  re¬ 
search,  Smith  said  ANPA  has  arranged 
for  a  substantial  supply  of  Kenaf  to  be 
grown  in  the  Yuma  Valley  of  Arizona  so 
that  ANPA  and  other  interested  private 
parties  may  continue  to  explore  this 
product. 

Smith  said  he  sees  political  trends  on 
the  horizon  for  newspapers  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on. 

One  of  the  trends,  mentioned  by  Smith 
is  the  pressure  for  privacy  in  the  courts, 
government,  and  as  regards  individual 
citizens.  “1  see  budding  manifestations 
of  political  exploitation  of  this  trend  by 
such  diverse  personalities  as  Ralph 
Nader,  who  offers  self-annointment  as 
the  organizer  of  a  ‘so-called’  public 
monitoring  of  the  Free  Press;  and  Bert 
Lance,  who  warns — as  Spiro  Agnew 
once  did — that  citizens  less  rational  and 
understanding  than  he  may  call  for  what 
Lance  Characterizes  as  ‘Censorship’  of 
the  Free  Press,”  Smith  said. 

Another  trend.  Smith  said,  is  the  talk 
in  Washington  about  inflation  and  the 
“unacceptable”  solution  of  wage  and 
price  controls — “A  bad  solution  we  have 
seen  allegedly-reluctant  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  politicians  suddenly  embrace  to  just 
about  everyone’s  ultimate  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.” 

“These  political  trends  serve  to  re¬ 
mind  that  while  Freedom  of  the  Press 
lives,  even  in  North  America,  it  always 
lives  in  peril,”  he  declared. 

Daily  competition 
ends  in  Dunn,  N.C. 

Pope  Printing  Co.  of  Dunn,  N.C.  has 
sold  the  Dunn  Dispatch  to  the  Record 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Dunn  Record. 

On  May  1,  the  two  evening  dailies 
were  combined  as  one  newspaper,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  about  11,000. 
Dunn  was  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
nation  with  two  separately-owned  daily 
newspapers. 
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Retired  broadcaster  speaks  at  UPl  meeting: 

Sevareid  criticizes  coverage  of  tv 


Eric  Sevareid  hates  to  read  newspaper 
reports  about  television,  its  shows,  rat¬ 
ings,  performers  and  their  salaries.  The 
television  world  might  be  calmer,  he 
says,  if  the  papers  did  not  report  it 
“breathlessly,  relentlessly,  like  a  weekly 
national  lottery.” 

He  is  not  kind  to  tv  critics  on  newspa¬ 
pers. 

He  particularly  despises  what  he  calls 
a  double  standard  that  exists  between 
newspapers  and  television. 

The  retired  CBS  commentator,  one¬ 
time  correspondent,  worked  for  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  and  Star,  the  Paris 
Herald-Trihnne,  United  Press  very 
briefly  and  wrote  a  syndicated  news  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Hall  Syndicate  from  1960- 
l%6. 

“Not  often  does  an  electronic  journal¬ 
ist  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  print  publishers," 
he  told  publishers  at  the  annual  United 
Press  International  luncheon  on  May  2  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency. 

“I  am  going  to  talk  back  to  you.  Be¬ 
cause  you  are  who  you  are,  I  know  you 
will  hear  me  out,”  he  said. 

Sevareid  was  harsh  on  newspapers 
over-criticizing  tv,  but  he  lightened  his 
message  occasionally  with  anecdotes 
and  several  times  brought  laughter  into 
the  huge  room. 

“However  much  tv  commercials  may 
pollute  the  mind,  they  don't  litter  the 
neighborhood  or  break  the  trashman’s 
back,”  said  Sevareid.  And  the  publishers 
laughed. 

Sevareid  defended  tv  commercials.  He 
said  he  reads  innumerable  pieces  deri¬ 
sive  of  commercials.  “Their  annoyance 
factor  is  high  because  they  are  so  hard  to 
avoid,”  he  said.  “They  consume,  of 
course,  much  less  of  the  average  tv  hour 
than  advertisements  consume  of  the 
average  newspaper's  space.  And  1  don't 
think  we  can  say  any  longer  that  print 
advertisements  are  avoidable,  not  annoy¬ 
ing. 

“You  cannot  pick  up  some  Sunday 
newspapers  without  a  dozen  slick  paper 
advertising  supplements  falling  all  over 
your  front  steps.” 

Sevareid  said  the  most  serious  ex¬ 
ample — over  the  years — of  the  double 
standard  in  print  has  been  on  the  issue  of 
First  Amendment  rights  for  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

“Publishers  and  editors  have  fought 
courageously,  sometimes  heroically,  for 
the  freedom  of  the  printed  press,  and 
thank  God  you  and  your  predecessors 
did  so. 

“Only  slowly  and  reluctantly  have 
many  publishers  and  editors  come  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  the  notion  of  the  divisibility,  the 
diluteability  of  the  First  Amendment 
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simply  because  of  technological  change 
in  the  transmission  of  information  and 
ideas  is  an  absurd  and  dangerous  no¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Sevareid  said  he's  quite  aware  some 
broadcast  owners  and  managers  were 
slow  themselves.  They  thought,  origin¬ 
ally,  they  were  just  in  the  advertising 
business  and  found — often  to  their  dis¬ 
comfort — that  they  had  become  co¬ 
trustees  of  the  First  Amendment,  he 
said.  “Those  who  still  won't  face  that 
ought  to  be  out  of  the  broadcasting  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Broadcasters  would  have  a  terrible 
time  without  the  newspapers,”  Sevareid 
said. 

“Newspapers  might  have  an  easier 
time  without  us,”  he  said.  Only  to  a  de¬ 
gree  are  newpapers  and  television  com¬ 
petitive,  he  said.  “But  they  are  more 
complementary  than  competitive.  Be¬ 
tween  themselves,  networks  and  local 
stations  are  intensely  competitive,  as  are 
the  wire  services.  Newspapers  in  nearly 
all  cities  no  longer  are.” 

Good  tv  critics  on  newspapers  are 
rare,  Sevareid  said.  “When  a  paper  ap¬ 
points  someone  to  the  job  of  general  tv 
critic  it  is  asking  him  to  assert  a  superior 
knowledge  of  high  drama  and  low  com¬ 
edy;  of  music  and  dance;  of  economics; 
of  science  and  history.  And  of  course,  of 
journalism  itself  as  a  calling. 

But  Renaissance  men — or  women — 
are  in  short  supply,”  he  said. 

Sevareid  said  he  puts  tv  critics  and 
journalists  who  write  about  other  jour¬ 
nalists  at  the  low-end  of  the  career  lad¬ 
der. 

“Writing  about  other  journalists  is  not 
my  idea  of  a  good  journalistic  career,” 
he  said. 

Sevareid  deplored  the  double  standard 
in  reporting  media  figures'  income.  He 
said  he  reads  about  bloated  incomes  of 
broadcast  news  people,  but  he  said  he 
rarely  reads  about  the  huge  incomes  of 
syndicated  columnists  or  cartoonists. 

Television  has  no  proper  mechanism 
for  “counter-criticizing”  the  printed 
press  or  even  for  defending  or  explaining 
itself,  he  said.  Sevareid  asked  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  fix  this  in  mind; 

“Broadcast  journalism  is  the  only  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  country  I  can  think  of  that 
has  its  chief  competitor  as  its  chief  cri¬ 
tic.” 

Broadcasting  must  be  criticized;  it  de¬ 
serves  constant  monitoring  by  its  critics, 
said  Sevareid.  But  he  said  he  detects 
“more  than  a  whiff  of  the  double  standard 
in  much”  that  he  reads  in  the  papers  and 
magazines. 

Not  able  to  foresee  the  future  of  net¬ 
works,  Sevareid  said,  “1  feel  sure  it  is  no 


serious  threat  to  newspapers.  There  are 
more  daily  papers  in  America  now  than 
at  the  end  of  World  War  11.” 

“Individual  newspaper  chains  ...  do 
grow  and  will,  at  a  stunning  rate.  The 
same  clouds  of  controversy  that  cover 
the  networks  because  of  their  quasi¬ 
monopoly  position  will  descend  on  the 
big  newspaper  empires,”  he  predicted. 

Bartholomew  receives 
Roy  Howard  award 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  board  chairman  of  United  Press 
International,  received  the  Roy  W. 
Howard  Award  for  extraordinary  service 
spanning  nearly  6  decades  with  the  news 
service. 

Bartholomew,  79,  received  the  award 
during  a  UPl  luncheon  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  At¬ 
lanta.  The  award  was  presented  by  Jack 
R.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  and  son  of  the  man  for  whom  the 
award  was  named. 

Bartholomew,  who  retired  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board-emeritus  of  UPl  on 
February  II,  1978,  received  a  plaque 
bearing  an  engraved  message. 

“For  extraordinary  service  spanning 
nearly  six  decades.  Distinguished 
reporter  and  executive,  his  contributions 
to  United  Press  International,  its  pre¬ 
decessor  United  Press,  and  to  the  news¬ 
gathering  profession  as  a  whole,  have  left 
a  lasting,  worldwide  impact.” 

Opinion  poii  makes 
papers  look  bad 

Public  opinion  of  newspapers  might 
improve  considerably  if  papers  were 
surveyed  individually  instead  of  collec¬ 
tively. 

“Most  of  the  surveys,  while  sound  in 
statistical  and  sampling  methods,  use  a 
shotgun  rather  than  rifle,  asking  about 
newspapers  or  media  in  general  rather 
than  asking  about  a  specific  newspaper,” 
Lee  Porter,  publisher  of  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News  Star,  told  publishers. 

Porter  pointed  to  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  and  Louis  Harris. 

“They  were  soundly  and  carefully 
conducted,”  Porter  said.  “But  one  of 
them  asked  those  surveyed  about 
“newspapers”  and  the  other  asks  about 
“the  press.” 

“Asking  the  question  in  this  fashion 
(Continued  on  pape  47) 
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Dale  says  Herald-Examiner 
making  a  comeback 


Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Anodes  Herald-Examiner,  said  his  drive 
to  “find”  money  is  working. 

“We  are  showing  dramatic  initial  re¬ 
sults.”  he  said.  Citing  that  classified  ad 
count  is  up  359f  so  far  this  year  and  clas¬ 
sified  linage  is  already  up  125%.  “But 
keep  in  mind  where  we  started  from.”  he 
said. 

Dale  boasted  to  publishers  that  if  they 
visit  the  Herald-Examiner  in  a  year  or 
two  they  might  see  a  “Brink’s  truck  at 
the  back  door  of  the  Herald-Examiner. 
“Hopefully,  the  guards  will  be  loading 
money  into  the  truck.”  he  said. 

In  his  introduction  to  his  speech.  Dale 
said  he  was  pleased  that  the  media  is 
covering  the  vast  changes  being  made  in 
the  Herald-Examiner.  (Dale  told  E&Phe 
believed  the  Herald-Examiner  story  is 
the  “biggest  one  since  Watergate.”) 

He  told  publishers  he  thinks  “The 
people  at  the  (L.A.)  Times  are  quality 
people."  He  cited  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  in  what  he  called  “an  unprec¬ 
edented  editorial  event,”  for  publishing 
8,000-word,  two-part  series  on  the 
Herald-Examiner  and  its  innovations  and 
new  personnel. 

The  paper  s  ad  agency,  McCann- 
Erickson,  distributed  reprints  of  the 
story  to  800  attendees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  at 
their  convention  last  week  in  Scottsdale, 
Arizona. 

Dale  credited  David  Feldman,  director 
of  sales,  for  upgrading  an  inexperienced 
ad  sales  staff.  Feldman,  who  was  with 
Hearst’s  Albany,  N.Y.  newspapers, 
picked  five  candidates  and  put  them 
through  a  6-week  sales  training  course. 
During  the  training  period  the  salesmen 
were  pulled  out  of  their  territories. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was  de¬ 
voted  to  working  a  few  days  in  most  de¬ 
partments  of  the  paper.  Next  the  sales¬ 
men  were  enrolled  in  the  Xerox  sales 
training  school. Following  graduation 
from  that  school.  They  were  put  through 
the  INAE  positive  selling  course  by 
Feldman.  The  salesmen  were  taught  how 
to  make  account  analysis.  Isolating  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  with  the  help  of  account 
profile  sheets.  Then  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  sales  management  training  and 
assigned  to  the  job  of  putting  together 
sales  and  marketing  presentations  in 
slide  form. 

Has  it  paid  off?  Dale  said  the  “Answer 
is  yes.” 

As  an  example,  he  said  Thrifty  Drug 
and  Discount  stores,  which  stopped  ads 
as  a  result  of  the  strike  because  of  union 
pressure  and  damage  to  their  stores, 
have  sold  the  chain  a  new  ad  plan,  using 
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spot  and  full-color,  cartoons,  and  domin¬ 
ant  art  for  co-op  items.  “It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  departure  from  the  stereotyped  ads 
Thrifty  had  been  ninning. 

In  addition.  Dale  said  the  chain  has 
permitted  the  paper  to  put  vending 
machines  inside  their  stores.  “It  wasn’t 
long  ago  that  they  didn’t  want  our 
machines  near  their  stores.”  Dale  said. 

Dale  said  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
sale  was  getting  into  talk  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Thrifty.  “If  1  said  we  were 
literally  thrown  out  of  their  home  office, 
it  wouldn’t  be  far  from  wrong,”  Dale 
said.  “It  was  necessary  for  these  up¬ 
starts  from  our  newspaper  to  present  this 
rather  ad  plan  to  the  top  management  of 
the  company.  After  many  attempts  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  presentation,  they  were  fi¬ 
nally  successful.” 

Because  of  new  sales  efforts.  Dale 
says  Herald-Examiner  readers  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  note  that  one  page  of  clas¬ 
sified  is  no  8,  9,  or  10  pages  and  some¬ 
times  more. 

Dale  said  a  generous  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  has  paid  off  for  two  outside  sales¬ 
men.  Each  sold  a  new  car  dealer  in  his 
territory  a  contract  to  run  a  full-page  ad 


The  importance  of  verifying  subscriber 
orders  and  following  up  on  sample  de¬ 
liveries  was  touched  on  in  the  three  cir¬ 
culation  roundtables. 

Richard  Lakus,  circulation  director  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  and  moderator  of  the  discussion 
group  for  newspapers  with  circulations 
of  over  75,(X)0,  said,  “We  make  sure  all 
our  orders  are  verified  before  we  begin 
delivery  and  we  feel  it  is  an  expenditure 
worth  making.” 

Lakus  said  all  new  subscribers  are 
contacted  by  phone  to  verify  that  they  in 
fact  want  the  paper.  If  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  phone,  they  are  contacted  by 
mail.  If  this  still  fails  to  draw  a  verifica¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  visited  by  a  circulation 
supervisor.  Lakus  said  as  a  result  of  this 
concentrated  verification  system,  the 
number  of  “No  Good”  orders  runs  only 


every  day  for  30  days.  One  dealer.  Dale 
said,  already  told  the  paper  he  is  pleased 
and  wants  to  sign  on  for  another  30  days. 

The  latest  move,  he  said,  was  the 
multi-media  campaign  to  regain  private 
party  advertisers,  who  had  deserted  the 
paper.  “We  call  our  2-line,  7-day,  private 
party  ad  “The  Super  Salesman.”  The 
paper  is  using  12  radio  stations,  47  sub¬ 
urban  papers,  color  and  B&W  in-paper 
ads,  direct  mail  for  introducing  this. 

Documentary  on 
newspapers 

The  King  Features  syndicate  reception 
(May  2)  at  the  Atlanta  Hilton  served  as  a 
backdrop  for  concluding  remarks  of  a 
forthcoming  hour-long  documentary  on 
the  “Business  of  newspapers.” 

The  producer,  Irina  Posner,  super¬ 
vised  the  CBS-TV  crew  and  narrator 
“CBS  Morning  News”  commentator 
Hughes  Rudd,  as  Rudd  did  his  stand-up, 
with  publishers  chatting  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  along  with  Winnie-The-Pooh 
characters. 

Posner  told  E&P  she  had  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  documentary  for  at  least  eight 
months.  Posner  said  incoming  ANPA 
president  A1  Neuharth  had  invited  the 
CBS  crew. 

“Our  documentary  will  show  the 
newspaper  business  as  extremely  heal¬ 
thy.  We  will  show  newspapers  making 
money.  Our  show  is  not  about  the  few 
newspaper  failings.”  she  said. 

Posner  and  Rudd  said  they  would  see 
the  first  edited  version  of  the  documen¬ 
tary  on  newspapers  on  Friday  (May  5). 
Posner  said  a  date  for  airing  was  not  yet 
scheduled.  But  the  show  is  likely  to  be 
shown  in  June  or  July,  she  said. 


6-7%  at  his  paper.  “We  have  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  2V2  girls  working  a  total  of  90 
hours  per  week.”  Lakus  said.  They  earn 
$3  per  hour,  $270  per  week,  or  $15,000 
per  year,  and  they  verify  about  17,000 
orders  per  year,”  he  said. 

On  sampling,  Lakus  said  of  those  who 
receive  sample  newspapers  for  one 

Additional  ANPA  Convention 
coverage  appears  on  pages 
30  and  47. 

month.  30  percent  wind  up  ordering  paid 
subscriptions  and  of  those  who  receive  a 
one  week  sample.  10  percent  wind  up 
subscribing  to  the  paper.  He  said  news¬ 
papers  will  get  a  better  reaction  from  po¬ 
tential  subscribers  if  they  contact  them 
first  to  see  if  they  would  like  to  receive 
the  sample  copies. 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Verification  of  subscriber 
orders  deemed  important 


Marbut  and  Neuharth 
set  newspaper  goals 


Robert  Marbut,  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications  and  chairman  of 
ANPA’s  Future  Task  Group,  told  pub¬ 
lishers  it  is  the  goal  of  his  committee  to 
recommend  to  the  ANPA  Board  during 
the  current  year,  ways  of  monitoring 
those  elements  in  the  environment  that 
most  likely  will  affect  future  newspapers. 

The  goal  is  to  develop  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  where  newspapers  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  next  10  years,  he  said. 

“Specifically,  we  will  seek  to  identify 
those  factors  in  the  environment  that  are 
most  likely  to  affect  newspapers  in  the 
future,”  Marbut  said.  “We  will  then  de¬ 
velop  systems  for  monitoring  and  inter¬ 
preting  these  trends,  establishing  suffi¬ 
cient  lead  time  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
ANPA  and  the  industry  to  respond  effec¬ 
tively. 

“We  will  want  to  monitor  such  factors 
as  our  changing  society,”  he  said.  “We 
know  that  recent  life-style  changes,  basic 
attitudinal  changes  and  general  value 
shifts  all  affect  the  importance  given  by 
people  to  various  types  of  information. 
Since  newspapers  are  really  packages  of 
information,  we  think  it  is  vital  to  con¬ 
tinually  monitor  how  people  use  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  lives,  in  order  to  make 
newspapers  more  responsive.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  we  also  hope  to  get  vital  clues  for 
making  newspapers  more  responsive.  In 
this  regard,  we  also  hope  to  get  vital 
clues  for  making  newspapers  more 
necessary  in  the  lives  of  John  and  Jane 
Citizen. 

“We  will  also  want  to  identify  those 
trends  that  impact  advertisers,  again  in 
order  to  make  newspapers  more  useful  to 
this  vital  constituency.” 

Marbut  said  there  are  other  environ¬ 
mental  forces  at  work  that  will  tiffect 
newspapers  tremendously  and  which 
should  be  monitored.  Among  them  are 
the  fallout  of  Space  Technology,  “From 
lasers  to  satellites  to  fiber  optics,”  and 
those  activities  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
other  governmental  bodies  that  could 
impact  newspapers. 

This  monitoring  of  environmental  fac¬ 
tors  that  will  have  an  effect  on  newspap¬ 
ers,  in  order  to  improve  the  newspaper 
product,  is  phase  II  of  a  three  phase 
study  plan  undertaken  by  the  Future 
Task  Group  at  the  urging  of  ANPA. 

The  Future  Task  Group  was  formed  a 
year  ago  in  order  to  put  together  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  what  the  future  holds 
for  newspapers  and  what  the  future  role 
of  ANPA  should  be. 

Phase  I,  an  analysis  of  where  the 
ANPA  is  today,  was  recently  completed. 
The  analysis  was  based  on  interpretation 
of  a  survey  of  ANPA  members  con- 
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ducted  by  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and 
White.  A  total  of  1,234  members  of 
ANPA  responded  to  the  survey  with  the 
results  appearing  in  E&P  on  April  29  and 
a  special  session  during  the  ANPA  Con¬ 
vention  being  held  to  go  over  the  high¬ 
lights  with  the  members. 

“Phase  11  should  strengthen  ANPA's 
ability  to  look  ahead  and  to  provide  the 
membership  with  vital  clues  about  our 
future,”  Marbut  said.  “It  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  get  our  bright  lights  on,  to 
look  f^ar  enough  down  the  road  that  we 
can  see  both  danger  and  opportunity  in 
time  to  respond  appropriately.” 

Phase  III  of  the  study  plan — the 
specific  recommendation  as  to  what 
ANPA  should  be  doing  in  order  to  re¬ 
spond  most  effectively  to  the  newspaper 
of  1977 — will  be  underway  in  parallel 
with  Phase  II,  Marbut  said. 

One  thing  Phase  1  of  the  study  pointed 
out  was  that  the  ANPA  membership 
seems  to  show  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
some  of  the  workings  of  ANPA.  For 
example,  a  majority  of  the  members  do 
not  know  how  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
nominated  and  elected  and  a  majority 
were  not  familiar  enough  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  general  manager  of 
ANPA  has  too  much  or  too  little  author¬ 
ity. 

ANPA  is  already  taking  steps  to  com¬ 
bat  this,  according  to  Jerry  Friedheim, 
general  manager  of  ANPA.  “We  have 
started  what  will  be  a  continuing  effort  to 
improve  communications  between  the 
ANPA  and  its  membership  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  he  said.  The  ANPA,  during  the 
convention,  distributed  a  booklet  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  it  is  also  planning 
to  distribute  a  booklet  on  the  ANPA  staff 
and  how  they  can  help  the  member 
newspapers  in  the  near  future. 

New  ANPA  president  Allen  Neuharth, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Gannett,  stated  six  “Broad  Goals”  for 
ANPA  that  seem  “Quite  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.” 

The  first  goal  he  mentioned  is  “In¬ 
creasing  the  understanding  of  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  ANPA  activities,  both  by 
our  own  members  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  professional  groups.”  This,  as 
Friedheim  stated,  is  already  underway. 

The  second  goal  stated  by  Neuharth  is 


to  strengthen  the  role  of  ANPA  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  all  quarters  of  newspaper 
expertise — editors,  marketers,  resear¬ 
chers,  technicians — in  a  cooperative  but 
not  compromising  approach  to  our  total 
newspaper  concerns.” 

The  other  goals  Neuharth  mentioned 
are: 

•  continuing  the  emphasis  in  ANPA 
priorities  on  matters  of  readership.  First 
Amendment  rights  and  government  re¬ 
straints; 

•  upgrading  personnel  activities, 
from  dealing  in  contract  clauses  to  de¬ 
veloping  training  opportunities  that  will 
assist  all  newspaper  people  in  achieving 
their  full  potential; 

•  encouraging  top  quality  newspaper 
performance  by  newspapers  around  the 
country,  both  large  and  small; 

•  generally  enhancing  the  image  of 
ANPA  as  the  frontrunner  in  assisting  all 
American  Newspapers  to  fulfill  success¬ 
fully  their  roles  as  both  a  Free  Press  and 
as  a  Free  Enterprise. 

Power  outage  puts 
ANPA’ers  in  dark 

For  publishers  staying  at  the  Atlanta 
Hilton  for  the  ANPA  Convention,  Sun¬ 
day  (April  30)  was  a  day  of  inconveni¬ 
ence. 

“A  minor  electrical  problem,”  as  hotel 
officials  described  it,  caused  air  con¬ 
ditioners,  elevators  and  escalators  to  go 
on  the  blink  around  noon.  Some  room 
lights  also  went  out. 

Although  the  lights  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  in  the  hotel  lobby  were  working  by 
8:30  p.m.,  the  elevators  still  weren’t  in 
operation,  and  publishers  and  other  con¬ 
vention  goers  were  forced  to  use  either 
service  elevators  or  walk  up  and  down 
stairs.  Some  guests  reportedly  used  can¬ 
dles  to  light  up  their  rooms. 

The  problem  was  cleared  up  by  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  in  time  for  the  start  of  the 
convention. 

Nixon  memoir  editor 
has  newspaper  roots 

A  relationship  with  an  Oklahoma 
newspaper  family  and  work  for  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  background  of  David  Frost, 
compiler-editor  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
“RN — The  Memoirs  of  Richard  Nixon.” 

Frost,  chief  copy  editor  for  Grosset  & 
Dunlap  publishing  firm,  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Clarence  Frosts  who  published  the 
Kiowa  County  (Okla.)  Star-Review  at 
Hobart.  He  has  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times.  Shawnee 
News-Star  and  the  Norman  Transcript. 
He  worked  for  the  Association  Press  be¬ 
fore  receiving  a  fellowship  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
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Labor  and  management  cowies  elected 
.  ,  ..  .  chairman  of 

problems  are  discussed  Bureau 


An  ANPA  1978  convention  session 
tagged  “Preventive  Maintenance”tackled 
some  of  the  more  severe  labor  and 
personnel  problems  newspapers  face  to¬ 
day. 

Joanne  Saunders,  an  attorney  with 
Duggan  &  Saunders  in  Chicago,  rattled 
off  a  list  of  do’s  and  don’ts  for  newspa¬ 
pers  involved  in  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  charges. 

She  warned  her  audience  to:  meet  with 
an  attorney  before  talking  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  investigator  involved  in  the 
case,  review  past  employment  records, 
instruct  employes  and  managers  not  to 
answer  questions  regarding  the  case  over 
the  phone,  and  strongly  recommended 
that  the  necessary  employe  interview 
with  the  investigator  be  held  in  the 
employer’s  office. 

“The  employe  is  less  likely  to  com¬ 
plain  with  a  picture  of  your  wife  and  kids 
staring  him  in  the  face  than  he  is  at  home 
with  his  wife  egging  him  on. 

“If  you’re  guilty,  settle  on  the  spot  and 
cut  the  investigation  off.  The  less  time 
the  investigator  is  on  the  premises,  the 
better  off  you  are.” 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  ANPA  vicepresident 
of  personnel  and  labor  relations,  said  he 
was  not  sure  of  the  legal  implications  that 
would  result  if  the  Newspaper  Guild,  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  and 
Mailer’s  Union  merged. 

He  did  question  whether  newspapers 
would  have  to  honor  already  existing 
separate  contracts  with  the  merging 
unions  and  whether  employers  would 
have  to  recognize  the  union’s  new  bar¬ 
gaining  unit. 

If  your  personal  pension  plan  exceeds 
$27,000  and  you  are  a  bonafide  execu¬ 
tive,  you  can  be  forced  to  retire,  under 
the  new  Age  Discrimination  Act,  Erie 
Phillips,  an  attorney  with  Fisher  &  Phil¬ 
lips  in  Atlanta,  reported. 

Phillips  also  said  that  the  Labor  Re¬ 
form  Act  was  only  10  votes  short  of  Sen¬ 
ate  passage.  The  best  way  to  counter 
labor  organizing  activities,  Phillips 
added,  is  to  offer  good  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  and  to  maintain  a  good  employe 
relationship. 

“You  don’t  motivate  people.  You 
manage  them  so  they  achieve  and  be¬ 
come  self-motivated,”  Herbert  J.  Mos- 
sien,  a  professor  of  business  and  market¬ 
ing  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  told  his  audience. 

And  some  newspaper  management 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  Mossien  cited 
newspapers  as  the  only  profit  making  in¬ 
stitution  protected  by  the  Constitution. 
“No  paper  has  ever  gone  out  of  business 
because  of  government  interference,” 
Mossien  said.  “The  major  enemy  is  from 
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within,  not  from  without.” 

Mossien  declared  that  a  tombstone  for 
a  defunct  paper  should  simply  read: 
“Here  lies  a  newspaper  killed  by  incom¬ 
petent  management.” 

He  then  pointed  to  the  Chicaf>o  Daily 
News.  Columnist  Mike  Royko  tried  to 
convince  readers  that  the  Daily  News 
died  because  of  commuters,  a  city 
exodus  to  the  suburbs  and  television, 
Mossien  said.  “But  a  modest  amount  of 
market  research  ten  years  ago  would 
have  reversed  the  situation.  They  had 
none.” 

Royko  also  wrote,  Mossien  continued, 
that  the  circulation  manager,  upset  over 
a  white  readership  drop  because  of  the 
paper’s  race  riot  coverage,  was  told  by 
an  editor  to  leave  the  newsroom  alone. 

“A  sophomore  marketing  student 
would  know  that  a  product  needs  a  pub¬ 
lic,”  Mossien  said.  “To  advance  the 
cause  of  a  free  press,  you  must  exist. 
And  effective  management  assures 
this.” 

Harte-Hanks  to  join 
Viewdata  market  trial 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc., 
decided  several  months  ago  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  British  Post  Office’s  market¬ 
ing  trial  of  Viewdata.  (See  Viewdata 
story  in  this  issue).  The  Viewdata  trial 
period  is  for  6  months  starting  July  I  of 
this  year. 

The  Texas  based  organization  agreed 
to  be  one  of  the  many  Information  Pro¬ 
viders  in  the  U.K.  trial.  A  major  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  learn  about  Viewdata  as  an 
information  system  for  distributing  ad¬ 
vertising  and  non-advertising  informa¬ 
tion.  The  corporation’s  interest  is  a 
broad  one  and  not  limited  to  the  Mark  V 
version  of  the  Viewdata  system.  Partici¬ 
pation  is  strictly  on  a  research  basis. 

As  an  Information  Provider,  Harte- 
Hanks’  contract  will  extend  until  June 
30,  1979.  The  agreement  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  INSAC  Group,  set-up  in  the 
U.S.  to  market  the  interactive  informa¬ 
tion  system  which  interconnects  a  tv  set 
and  a  telephone  system  on-line  to  an  ex¬ 
ternal  data  base. 


William  H.  Cowles,  HI,  publisher  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Otto  Silha,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  arid  Tribune. 

Cowles  moves  up  from  vice-chairman. 
Edward  Estlow,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  re-elected  the 
new  vicechairman  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  Board  also  elected  Frank 
Bennack,  executive  vicepresident  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  treasurer,  succeeding 
Estlow. 

W.  H.  “Tex”  James,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  News,  was  elected  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  bureau. 

Richard  Steele,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette  and  John  M.  McClelland  Jr., 
president  and  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Lonfiview  (Wash.)  News,  retired  from 
the  board  and  were  presented  with 
awards  in  appreciation  of  their  service  to 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Total  bureau  revenues  for  fiscal  1977- 
78  were  reported  to  be  $6.9  million,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $454,000  carryover  from  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

Publishers  get 
200  questions 
on  circulation 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  “DN  Mother”  system? 

How  do  you  convert  from  independent 
carriers  to  employe  carriers? 

What  are  proving  to  be  the  best  carrier 
incentives? 

How  can  we  lower  district  manager 
turnover? 

What’s  new  in  the  mailroom? 

What  are  the  legal  implications  of 
(Continued  on  pufte  43) 

Smith  to  chair  new 
ANPA  committee 

Joe  D.  Smith,  who  stepped  down  as 
president  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  this 
week,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Executive  Committee  by  A1 
Neuharth,  who  succeeded  Smith  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  ANPA.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Smith 
will  serve  as  ANPA’s  liaison  with  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Council,  which 
he  serves  on  as  co-chairman. 
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Public  sees  newspapers  as 


doing  a  good 

In  a  just  completed  and  not  yet  re¬ 
leased  national  survey  by  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates,  the  public’s  perception 
of  the  newspaper  industry  was  compared 
with  19  other  major  industries — such  as 
Oil.  Drugs,  Health  Care,  Insurance. 
Telephone,  Steel,  Liquor,  Banking,  Air¬ 
lines  and  others. 

The  findings  of  the  new  poll  were  dis¬ 
closed  by  A.  L.  Neuharth,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Gannett  Co.  this  week. 

A  national  cross-section  of  1.347  per¬ 
sons  were  surveyed  in  200  different  loca¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country.  Harris  said 
the  survey  results  can  be  projected  as 
being  representative  of  the  country's 
civilian  population  who  are  18  years  and 
older. 

In  a  broad  range  of  questions  dealing 
with  aspects  of  public  confidence  and 
values,  the  newspaper  industry  ran  from 
2  to  14  percentage  points  above  the  all¬ 
industry  averages  in  all  but  one  category. 
Newspapers  were  7  points  ahead  in  the 
overall  standings. 

The  newspaper  industry  led  all  others 
in  concern  about  communities  where  it 
conducts  business,  with  a  70%  positive 
score,  14  points  ahead  of  the  all-industry 
average. 

"That  tells  me  that  the  public  has  seen 
through  the  devisive  efforts  of  some 
howlers  and  growlers  to  create  a 
"them-versus-us”  attitude  between  our 
newspapers  and  our  readers.  We,  as  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers,  and  as  an  industry, 
must  live  up  to  that  vote  of  confidence 
not  by  pandering  or  pontificating,  but  by 
serving  even  more  faithfully  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  understanding  for  all  in  our 
communities,  Neuharth  said. 

Here  is  the  public’s  scorecard  on 
newspapers  in  other  areas  in  the  Harris 
Survey: 

In  providing  steady  jobs — 72%  posi¬ 
tive,  4  points  above  average. 

In  quality  of  products  and  services — 
71%  positive,  4  points  above  average. 

In  good  labor  relations — 66%  positive, 
2  points  above  average. 

In  concern  about  the  energy 
problem — 62%  positive,  12  points  above 
average. 

In  attending  to  customer 
complaints — 60%  positive,  7  points 
above  average. 

In  believability  of  advertisements — 
58%  positive,  10  points  above  average. 

Seven  out  of  10  Americans  also  con¬ 
sider  their  daily  newspaper  a  good-to- 
excellent  buy  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  a  soft  drink  or  a  telephone  call. 
Ten  per  cent  believe  that  newspapers 
have  increased  less  in  cost  than  prices 
generally. 

“The  newspaper  industry  fell  below 
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average  by  1  point  on  the  matter  of  com¬ 
petition  within  the  industry,  but  still 
scored  a  positive  53%,  which  suggests 
that  the  public  is  smarter  on  the 
economic  and  competitive  factors  of  life 
in  the  news  business  today  than  are 
many  of  the  self-serving  critics,’’ 
Neuharth  said. 

Reporter  awards  given 

Associated  Press  correspondents 
Richard  E.  Meyer  and  Michael  J.  Sniffen 
shared  the  $500  Merriman  Smith  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  and  the  $1000  Worth  Bingham 
Memorial  Prize  presented  last  week  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association. 

The  prize-winning  story  disclosed  evi¬ 
dence  that  Bert  Lance,  former  director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
had  obtained  two  bank  loans  by  using  the 
same  stock  as  collateral. 

Second  prize  went  to  Carl  P. 
Leubsdod [Baltimore  Sun)  for  consistent 
excellence  in  presidential  reporting. 

It  was  also  announced  that  James  V. 
Risser  and  George  P.  Anthan  {Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune)  shared  the 
$1000  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial 
Award  for  a  story  disclosing  the  use  of 
unsanitary  meat  for  a  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram.  Second  prize  went  to  Walter  Pin- 
cus  (Wushinfiton  Post)  for  reporting  on 
the  neutron  bomb  controversy. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association’s  64  years, 
the  annual  dinner  took  place  without  the 
presence  of  either  the  president,  his  wife 
or  the  vicepresident.  The  Carters  were 
spending  the  weekend  at  Camp  David, 
the  presidential  retreat  near  Thurmont. 
Md.,  and  Vicepresident  Mondale  was 
traveling. 

Atlanta  registration 
tops  New  Orleans 

The  registration  for  the  92nd  annual 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Convention  is  the  second 
largest  in  history. 

ANPA  said  a  total  of  1.715  publishers 
and  wives  were  registered  for  the  Atlanta 
meetings,  short  of  the  all-time  record  of 
2,028  for  the  San  Francisco  Convention 
last  year. 


Pre-trial  ruling  to 
come  from  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  this  week 
(May  1)  to  rule  on  the  power  of  judges  to 
bar  press  and  public  from  pre-trial  hear¬ 
ings  in  criminal  cases  simply  on  the  basis 
of  a  claim  that  a  defendant’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  might  be  in  danger.  The  high 
court’s  decision  will  come  sometime 
next  year. 

The  action  grows  out  of  a  widely  pub¬ 
licized  murder  case  in  upstate  New  York 
in  1976.  A  policeman  in  the  small  town  of 
Brighton,  near  Rochester,  disappeared. 
Although  his  body  was  never  found,  two 
youths  were  arrested  soon  after  the  in¬ 
vestigation  began  in  Michigan  while  driv¬ 
ing  the  policeman’s  pickup  truck. 

After  they  had  been  brought  back  to 
New  York,  a  pre-trial  hearing  was  held 
to  discuss  the  evidence  that  might  be 
used  in  their  trial.  At  the  request  of  the 
pair’s  defense  counsel.  Judge  Daniel  A. 
DePasquale  ordered  the  pre-trial  hearing 
closed  to  the  press. 

The  judge  also  rejected  a  reporter’s 
written  request  to  delay  the  closure  until 
her  newspaper  had  had  a  chance  to  argue 
against  it. 

The  Gannett  Co.,  publisher  of  two 
Rochester  newspapers,  challenged  the 
closing,  claiming  it  interfered  with  the 
right  of  the  media  to  cover  the  courts.  An 
intermediate  Appellate  Court  held  that 
the  judge’s  order  violated  the  public’s 
vital  interest  and  was  a  prior  restraint  in 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Later,  by  a  4-to-2  vote,  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  overturned  that  deci¬ 
sion,  saying:  "To  allow  public  disclosure 
of  potentially  tainted  evidence,  which 
the  trial  court  has  the  constitutional  abil¬ 
ity  to  exclude,  is  to  involve  the  court 
itself  in  illegality.” 

The  minority  decision  held,  however, 
that  DePasquale  had  invoked  a  drastic 
remedy  "without  notice,  without  hear¬ 
ing.  and  without  substantiation  of  a  clear 
and  present  state  necessity.’’  Judge 
Lawrence  H.  Cooke,  writing  the  dissent, 
also  said  the  majority  decision  signaled  a 
locking  of  the  courtroom  door  whenever 
it  was  requested. 

"Our  greatest  concern,”  he  said,  "Is 
that  the  majority  has  turned  the  burden 
of  proof  around  .  .  .  Instead  of  demand¬ 
ing  a  heavy  burden  of  showing  that  alter¬ 
natives  to  closure  cannot  insure  a  fair 
trial,”  The  majority  "Requires  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  magnitude  of  any  genuine 
public  interest.” 

The  opinion  went  on:  "This  presumes 
that  the  press  should  be  excluded  and 
discourages  use  of  alternatives  to  closing 
the  courtroom.  In  elfect,  this  procedure 
suggests  that  any  pre-trial  publicity  au¬ 
tomatically  produces  an  unfair  trial — a 
proposition  expressly  rejected  by  the 
Supreme  Court.” 
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Silha  elected  to  AP  board 


Tarver  re-elected  AP  chairman 


Jack  Tarver,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  &  Journal,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Press  at 
a  reorganization  meeting  of  the  news 
cooperative's  board  of  directors. 

Otto  Silha,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company  was 
elected  to  the  Associated  Press  board  of 
directors,  replacing  Paul  Miller,  who  did 
not  seek  re-election. 

In  addition  to  re-electing  Tarver,  the 
board  reappointed  David  P.  Bradley, 
publisher  and  president  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette,  as  first 
vice  chairman  and  Frank  Batten,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  as 
second  vice  chairman. 

All  management  officers  were  also 
reappointed.  They  are:  Keith  Fuller, 
president  and  general  manager;  James  F. 
Tomlinson,  vicepresident,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Stanley  M.  Swinton,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  secretary;  Roy 
Steinfort,  vicepresident  and  assistant 
secretary;  vicepresidents  Louis  D.  Boc- 
cardi,  David  L.  Bowen,  Walter  R.  Mears 
and  Thomas  F.  Pendergast;  Robert  Ben¬ 
son,  assistant  secretary;  and  Stephen  J. 
Spahn  and  Robert  G.  Sullivan,  assistant 
treasurers. 

In  addition  to  Silha,  five  incumbents — 
Stanton  Cook,  chairman  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Frank  Batten, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  The  New  York  Times, 
Daniel  Ridder,  publisher  of  the  Lonp 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
pram  and  John  McClelland,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  News,  the  Bellevue 
(Wash.)  Journal- American  and  the  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  Daily  News — were  all 
re-elected. 

Cook  received  11,043  votes;  Batten 
received  10,874;  Sulzburger,  9,756; 
Silha,  7,739  and  Ridder,  6,825.  Those  not 
elected  to  the  board  included:  Rollan 
Melton,  senior  vicepresident  of  Gannett, 
6,541  votes;  Douglas  Manship,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate, 
4,747;  John  McGee,  president  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail,  3,950;  Margaret 
Hamilton,  senior  vicepresident  of  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald  and  senior 
vicepresident  of  Thomson  Newspapers, 
3,827;  and  Marshall  Field,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  1,964. 

McClelland  was  re-elected  in  the 
category  for  newspapers  with  under 
50,000  circulation.  McClelland  received 
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Jack  Tarver,  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  (standing)  prepared  to 
introduce  Keith  Fuller,  general  man¬ 
ager,  to  members  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Atlanta  last  Monday. 
Fuller  told  the  gathering  that  the  part 
of  the  world  covered  by  free  press  has 
been  shrinking  since  1947,  and  the 
members  saw  a  film  on  restrictions  en¬ 
titled  "Good  News  .  .  .  Bad  News  .  .  . 

No  News." 

9,485  votes  compared  to  challenger  John 
Emmerich,  Sr.,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  McComh  (Miss.)  Enterprise-Journal, 
who  received  3,065  votes. 

Miller  71,  who  retired  from  the  board 
after  28  years  of  service,  will  remain  an 
ex-officio  participant  in  board  delibera¬ 
tions  with  the  title  of  Chairman 
Emeritus. 

Miller,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  was  succeeded  as  AP 
chairman  last  April  by  Jack  Tarver,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Miller  is  the  only  former  AP  employe 
to  become  president  and  later  board 
chairman  of  the  news  service. 

Miller  was  elected  a  director  of  AP  in 
1950  and  was  elected  president  in  1963. 
He  was  re-elected  annually  from  then 
until  1977.  In  1972,  under  a  change  in  the 
by-laws,  he  became  chairman  rather  than 
president  and  the  title  of  president  went 
to  AP  operating  executive  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher.  ciallagher  has  since  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Keith  Fuller. 

The  AP  annual  meeting  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Convention  in  Atlanta.  In 
addition  to  electing  officers,  the  AP 
membership  approved  a  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  credentials  committee 
seeking  to  simplify  the  boring 
procedure — which  normally  takes  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  at  the  AP 


meeting. 

The  AP  board  reported  that  the  wire 
service  has  more  than  1,300  members. 
Its  DataStream  service  now  has  226 
members  on  line,  its  DataFeature  has 
orders  from  31  members,  DataSpeed  has 
added  8  members  and  digital-stocks  had 
added  4  members  and  is  now  delivered  at 
9600  words  per  minute. 

AP-Radio  had  537  stations  under  con¬ 
tractual  agreement  in  1977,  according  to 
the  directors  report.  This  is  a  gain  of  102 
over  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  247 
catv  systems  were  in  service  or  under 
committment,  up  74.  Radio  and  tv  mem¬ 
bership  was  3,487,  up  106. 

Fixed  asset  acquisitions  in  1977 
amounted  to  $4,824,480. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the 
showing  of  a  special  film  entitled  “Good 
News  .  .  .  Bad  News  .  .  .  No  News,” 
which  told  about  the  increasing  resis¬ 
tance  and  obstacles  AP  is  facing  in 
gathering  news  in  Foreign  countries — 
especially  in  Africa,  but  also  including 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  South 
America  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  film  talks  about  specific  instances 
of  government  harassment  against  AP 
reporters  and  bureau  chiefs.  At  a  later 
ANPA  Convention  session,  outgoing 
ANPA  chairman  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  film  be  shown  not 
just  to  AP  members  but  that  it  be  re¬ 
leased  for  showing  to  the  general  public. 

AP  executive  named 
deputy  director 

The  appointment  of  Larry  G.  Blasko 
as  deputy  director  of  communications  for 
the  Associated  Press  was  announced 
by  Keith  Fuller,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  organization! 

Blasko,  currently  an  assistant  to  the 
AP's  executive  editor,  becomes  assistant 
to  vicepresident  and  director  of  com¬ 
munications  David  L.  Bowen,  assuming 
newly  created  executive  responsibilities 
within  the  department. 

Virgil  Bradshaw,  who  is  in  charge  of 
production  within  the  department,  will 
retain  his  present  areas  of  responsibility 
with  the  title  assistant  director  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Blasko,  31,  and  a  native  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Joined  The  Associated  Press  in 
1971  as  a  newsman  in  Chicago.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  chief  of  bureau 
in  that  bureau  in  1976,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  transfer  to  New  York  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor. 
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WHAT'S  THE  BEST  WINE  IN  CALIFORNIA?  AND  WHO  SAYS  SO? 


California  wines  have  come  of 
age.  But  in  so  doing,  they  have  also  be¬ 
come  very  nearly  as  puzzling  a  problem 
for  the  wine  lover  as  their  French  cousins. 
What  are  the  best  wines?  What  are  the 
best  values?  And  in  whose  opinton? 

The  San  Jose  Mercury/News 
serves  Santa  Clara  County,  one  of 
California's  most  important  wine  grow¬ 
ing  centers.  So  we  decided  it  was  time 
to  find  out.  We  created  the  Mercury/ 
News  California  Wine  Awards  ...  a  very 
different  kind  of  wine  competitbn. 

Invitattons  went  out  to  every  one  of 
the  more  than  300  wine  producers  in 
California. 

Next,  we  put  together  not  one  but 
three  panels  of  judges.  1)  Wine  profes¬ 
sionals  of  international  standing.  2)  Food 
editors  from  nearly  50  of  the  country's 
leading  newspapers,  who  were  in  San 
Jose  for  the  Food  Editor's  Conference 
last  month,  3)  And  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  a  panel  composed  of 
Mercury/News  readers  chosen  at 
random. . .  a  true  cross-section  of  the 
wine-buying  public. 

The  competition  was  coordinated 
by  Paul  Gillete,  Mercury/News  wine 
coiumnist  and  author  of  Enjoying  Wine, 
and  Royboy's  Book  of  Wine. 

Some  basic  questions  have  been 
answered.  And  the  answers  were  in  the 
Mercury/News. 


THE  SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY/NEWS 

A  Good  Newspaper  Is  A  Good  Lis| 
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Research  group  suggests  ways 
to  improve  ABC  data  bank 


The  Newspaper  Research  Council  has 
recommended  that  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  conduct  preliminary  talks 
with  the  appropriate  timeshare  vendors 
of  audience  data,  about  the  possibility  of 
supplying  such  vendors  with  data  bank 
input  for  their  on-line  systems. 

The  Research  Council,  consisting  of 
some  90  newspaper  researchers,  drafted 
a  statement  that  was  approved  by  its 
membership  and  sent  to  the  ABC  which 
read:  “It  has  become  increasingly  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  ABC  Audience  Data  Bank 
has  not  reached  a  state  of  development 
that  may  have  been  hoped  for  at  its  in¬ 
ception  9  years  ago. 

“The  lack  of  interest  from  advertisers 
and  agencies  strongly  suggests  that  this 
service  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  any 
need  which  might  exist  for  standardized 
newspaper  audience  data. 

“Recognizing  this,  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Council  would  like  to  offer  three 
possible  reasons  for  this  lack  of  interest 
and  at  the  same  time,  offer  one  sugges¬ 
tion  which  may  help  improve  two  of 
these  situations.” 

One  reason  cited  by  the  researchers 
for  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  data  bank 
was  that  “the  data,  as  it  now  exists,  is  for 
the  most  part  inaccessible  to  its  intended 


users.  Most  media  planners  now  require 
data  for  proposed  schedules  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours  or.  at  most,  a  day  or  two. 
ABC  computers  are  not  designed  to 
allow  that  kind  of  turnaround.” 

The  second  reason  cited  for  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  ad  agencies  and 
advertisers  is  “the  data,  in  its  present 
form  is  not  manageable  enough  to  satisfy 
the  increasingly  sophisticated  needs  of 
media  planners.  The  edit  listings  now 
supplied  by  ABC  offer  only  a  first  level 
view  of  a  newspaper’s  audience.” 

A  third  possible  reason  cited  for  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  data  bank  is  “with 
only  47  out  of  100  markets  represented, 
the  data  bank  is  not  sufficiently  complete 
to  meet  many  media  department  needs." 

The  Research  Council  recommended 
that  “ABC  conduct  preliminary  talks 
with  the  appropriate  timeshare  vendors 
of  audience  data,  about  the  possibility  of 
supplying  such  vendors  with  data  bank 
input  for  their  on-line  systems. 

“It  is  our  strong  opinion  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  ABC  Audience  Data  Bank  fig¬ 
ures  on  these  systems  would  substan¬ 
tially  reduce  the  problems  of  inaccessible 
and  unmanageable  data. 

“We  intend  to  make  the  question  of 
non-support  of  the  data  bank  by  the 


newspaper  industry  a  major  part  of  our 
1978  fall  meeting  in  Minneapolis.  It  is  our 
intention  to  invite  appropriate  represen¬ 
tatives  from  ABC.  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  and  the  Advertising  com¬ 
munity  to  share  a  session  with  appro¬ 
priate  newspaper  representatives  to  look 
further  into  this  problem.” 

Copeland  heads  new 
graphic  arts  effort 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  an 
evening  paper  with  35,000  circulation 
and  a  member  of  United  Western  News¬ 
papers,  will  move  into  a  new  plant  in 
June.  The  ultra-modern  facility  in  Santa 
Monica  will  house  a  new  web  offset 
press  designed  in  Japan  and  sold  in  this 
country  by  Taft  Equipment  Sales  of 
Chicago.  The  press  is  laid  out  to  enable  2 
different  newspapers  to  be  printed  at  the 
same  time. 

Deane  Funk,  publisher  of  the  Outlook, 
said  UWN  has  formed  a  new  Graphic 
Arts  Department  and  appointed  Donald 
O.  Copeland  to  head  it.  Copeland  was 
most  recently  publisher  of  the  Tujunga 
Record  Ledger  and  the  Burbank  Scene 
for  the  American  Publishing  Company. 

Copeland  is  the  son  of  the  late  L.  A. 
“Cope”  Copeland,  a  Southern  California 
Newspaper  publisher. 


TEStPFIDENIX 


ITS  CROWING 


1.4  million  population. 

500,000+  households. 

Phoenix  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  centers  in  the  U.S.  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  leading  national  test  market. 
Phoenix  offers  a  dynamic  marketplace 
with  proven  criteria  for  efficient,  projec- 
table  testing  . . .  diversified  economy, 
geographic  isolation,  ideal  population 
cross  section  and  well-balanced  media 
selection  dominated  by  high  household 


penetration  of  the  market's  proven  testing 
medium:  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

GET  INSIDE  PHOENIX  WITH 
“INSIDE  PHOENIX  " 

The  152-page  demographic  study  that 
gives  you  updated  insight  into  Phoenix. 
For  your  free  copy,  call  or  write:  Howard 
Ruby,  General  Advertising  Manager.  P.O. 
Box  1950,  G-l  Phoenix,  Arizona  85001. 
Phone  602-271-8445. 


TIm  AriMM 

REPUBLIC 
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Among  the  outstanding  byline  names  that  make  up  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  are 
some  of  the  nation’s  most  distinguished  columnists.  You  receive  their  columns  regularly— with  no 
surcharge— no  matter  which  of  the  four  different  News  Service  “packages”  you  take. 

A  proven  way  to  build  readership  and  keep  your  costs  in  line  at  the  same  time. 

For  details/prices  on  News  Service  packages  edited  for  every  type  of 
newspaper  from  large-circulation  metropolitans  yyiTw  «  4  mi 

to  smaH  dailies  and  NYT|  el)e  ACtVJIorkSitnOS 

Manager,  or  John  McNutt,  Manager.  News  Service 

Call  collect:  (212)  556-7087.  j  Now  York  T  itnos  Sales.  Inc 

I  imos  Square,  N  Y  .  N  Y  1(X)36 


High  Court  strikes  down 
iaw  on  secret  proceedings 


By  I.  William  Hill 

A  newspaper  cannot  be  criminally 
punished  for  publishing  truthful  informa¬ 
tion  about  secret  governmental  proceed¬ 
ings.  the  Supreme  Court  held  this  week 
(May  I). 

The  high  court  struck  down,  by  a 
7-to-O  decision,  a  Virginia  law  making  it  a 
crime  to  report  about  a  State  Judicial 
Commission's  Confidential  Inquiry  into 
a  judge's  fitness  to  hold  office.  In  an 
opinion  written  for  six  members  of  the 
Court,  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
said,  “The  operations  of  the  courts  and 
the  judicial  conduct  of  judges  are  matters 
of  utmost  public  concern.” 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  concurred  in  the 
decision  in  a  separate  opinion  while  Jus¬ 
tices  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  and  Lewis 
F.  Powell,  Jr.,  did  not  participate. 

Like  many  States,  Virginia  established 
a  Judicial  Inquiry  and  Review  Commis¬ 
sion  in  1971  to  consider  complaints 
against  judges  who  are  senile  or  other¬ 
wise  unfit  for  duty.  Before,  the  only  way 
to  remove  a  judge  was  through  im¬ 
peachment.  Under  the  Virginia  law.  the 
Commission's  record,  omitting  the  name 
of  the  original  complainant,  does  not  be¬ 
come  public  until  the  commission  files  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court. 

Virginia  and  Hawaii,  however,  are  the 
only  states  in  which  a  newspaper  that 
discloses  the  secret  proceedings  has 
been  subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 

This  week's  high  court  decision 
stemmed  from  an  October  4.  1975  story 
in  the  Virfiiniun-Pilot,  a  Norfolk  news¬ 
paper  owned  by  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  that  said  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  had  conducted  a  two-day  hearing  on 
complaints  about  Judge  Warrington 
Sharp  of  the  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Re¬ 
lations  Court. 

The  story  said  that  no  formal  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  filed  by  the  Commission, 
““Indicating  either  that  the  five-man 
panel  found  insufficient  cause  for  action 
or  that  the  case  is  still  under  review.” 

Landmark,  as  publisher,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  illegal  disclosure  and  fined  $500 
and  costs. 

The  State  argued  that  if  secrecy  is  not 
preserved,  no  one  will  come  forward 
with  complaints,  adding  that — since  the 
Commission  was  created — several 
judges  have  resigned  or  retired,  one  has 
been  removed,  and  three  have  been  pub¬ 
licly  censured. 

Landmark  argued  that  the  First 
Amendment  bars  criminal  punishment  of 
a  newspaper  for  publishing  truthful  in¬ 
formation  about  how  public  officials  do 
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their  job. 

In  this  week’s  decision.  Justice  Burger 
said:  “‘The  article  published  by  Land¬ 
mark  provided  accurate,  factual  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  legislatively  authorized  in¬ 
quiry  and  in  so  doing  clearly  served 
those  interests  in  public  scrutiny  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  governmental  affairs  which 
the  First  Amendment  was  adopted  to 
protect.” 

Burger  said  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  confidentiality  of  Commis¬ 
sion  proceedings  serves  legitimate  state 
interests,  but  whether  those  interests  are 
sufficient  to  justify  encroaching  on  the 
First  Amendment  guarantees  as  Virginia 
has  done. 

He  said  injury  to  the  reputation  of 
Judges  or  the  institutional  reputation  of 
courts  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  ““Re¬ 
pressing  speech  that  would  otherwise  be 
free.”  He  added  that  much  of  the  risk  to 
the  orderly  administration  of  Justice  can 
be  eliminated  through  careful  internal 
proceedings  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  Commission  Proceedings. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  does  not 
protect  from  criminal  sanctions  Commis¬ 
sion  members,  staff  members  and  wit¬ 
nesses  who  take  pledges  of  secrecy  in  the 
event  such  persons  are  found  to  have 
leaked  information  about  the  closed  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Giveaway  bi-weekly 
acquired  by  Reddick 

Escrow  closed  on  April  2I,  I97S  be¬ 
tween  Russell  and  Carol  Kiessig,  sellers, 
and  Paso  Robles  Newspapers,  Inc.  on 
the  sale  of  the  Central  Coast  Times  of 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 

The  5-year-old  bi-weekly  feature 
newspaper  will  continue  coverage  of 
smaller  communities  between  Shell 
Beach  and  San  Simeon  on  the  coast,  as 
well  as  the  County  seat  City  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Its  mostly-free  circulation  of 
16,000  is  distributed  through  motels, 
restaurants  and  retail  outlets  along  High¬ 
ways  1  and  101  on  the  central  California 
coastline.  The  tabloid  format  publication 
has  a  small  paid  circulation  with  a  third- 
class  postal  permit. 

Paso  Robles  Newspapers,  Inc.,  owned 
by  the  Reddick  family,  also  operates  the 
Daily  Press  (Paso  Robles-Atascadero), 
North  County.  Joarna!  (a  merger  of  the 
weekly  Paso  Rohles  Journal,  Templeton 
Advance  and  San  Mipuel  Banner)  and  a 
weekly  farm  publication.  The  Harvester. 
General  offices  and  plant  are  in  Paso  Ro¬ 
bles,  with  branch  offices  now  in  Atas¬ 
cadero  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 


Gannett  paper  installs 
DUMMY  program 

Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  and  Journal, 
Gannett  Group  newspapers,  have  in¬ 
stalled  the  electronic  page  make-up  sys¬ 
tem  called  DUMMY.  The  system  has 
been  developed  by  Capital  City  Press, 
publishers  of  the  Baton  Roupe  (La.)  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  State  Times.  (See  E&P  Nov. 
12,  1977) 

With  DUMMY.  Pensacola  personnel 
enter  ad  data  via  VDT  terminals  and  lay¬ 
out  of  each  page  is  printed  on  the  compu¬ 
ter's  line  printer.  The  program  places 
each  ad  according  to  its  requirements.  At 
the  same  time  it  optimizes  space,  keep¬ 
ing  the  number  of  newspaper  pages  to  a 
minimum  and  saves  newsprint. 

Dummies  printed  on  the  line  printer 
are  easier  to  read  than  manual  dummies 
and  contain  much  useful  information 
such  as  ad  number,  ad  size,  identifying 
phrase,  advertiser's  name,  etc.  The 
legend  also  contains  complete  data  on 
where  the  ad  ““last  ran”  to  facilitate  ad 
retrieval  in  the  composing  room.  News 
dummying  is  also  simplified  since  the 
dummy  contains  the  length  in  lines  of 
each  column  of  newshole. 

With  the  system  the  papers  achieve 
complete  ad  management.  Ads  are  au¬ 
tomatically  scheduled  for  the  proper  edi¬ 
tions.  can  be  killed  or  purged  when 
necessary  and  billing  information  is 
available  via  magnetic  tape  to  the  paper's 
accounting  computer. 

The  program  has  helped  solve  many  of 
the  problems  of  manual  layout.  Once  an 
ad  has  been  entered  into  the  system  it 
cannot  be  inadvertently  lost  or  mislaid. 
And  regular  features,  such  as  comics,  are 
never  left  out  of  the  dummy  since  the 
program  automatically  prompts  the 
operator  and  reminds  him  of  each  item. 

DUMMY  is  based  on  the  program 
Layout-8  developed  by  AN  PA  for  PDP-8 
computers.  Written  in  Fortran  IV.  the 
expanded  program  can  operate  on  virtu¬ 
ally  any  computer  system.  Program  is 
available  from  Capital  City  Press.  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  for  $3500. 

Olver  joins  E&P 
as  Year  Book  ME 

Michael  Olver  has  joined  Editor  & 
Pi  Bi  isHhR  as  managing  editor  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book,  annual  Market 
Guide,  and  the  annual  syndicate  direc¬ 
tory. 

Olver  was  a  reporter  and  deskman  on 
newspapers  in  Winnipeg.  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  Since  moving  to  New  York  8 
years  ago,  he  has  been  a  deskman.  either 
part-time  or  as  a  stalTer,  with  New  York 
Times,  Money  Manager,  Reuters  Finan¬ 
cial  Report,  and  McGraw-Hill's  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  Letter. 

A  native  of  London.  England.  Olver  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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These  are  some  of  the  people  to  ask 
when  you  have  questions  ahout  Gull 


Finding,  producing  and  transporting  energy  are 
complicated  jobs.  Sometimes  the  reasons  we  do  things  one 
way  instead  of  another,  or  do  one  thing  instead  of  another, 
aren’t  clear  to  anybody  outside  the  business. 

But  the  people  and  the  press  have  a  right  to  know  what 
we’re  doing  and  how  it  will  affect  them. 

So  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  an  elaborate  system  for  supply¬ 
ing  answers  to  questions  about  our  company.  The  people  in 
the  picture  are  just  a  few  of  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of 
Gulf  Public  Affairs  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Below  there  is  a  list  of  names  and  phone  numbers  of  the 
Gulf  people  to  call  when  you  need  information. 
We  hope  you’ll  use  the  system,  because  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  challenges  we  have  to  meet  is  maintaining 
a  free  and  open  dialogue  with  the  press. 


GuK  people: 
meeting  the  diolieiige. 


1.  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Michael  M.  Kumpf*  404-897-7738 

2.  Boston,  Massachusetts 
James T.  Morris -617-227-7030 

3.  Denver,  Colorado 
James  W.  Hart,  Jr.  •  303-758-5855 

4.  Houston,  Texas 
James  1.  Gatten  •  713-750-2736 

5.  Raymond  Snokhous  •  713-682-1170 

6.  Los  Angeles,  California 
Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Jr.  •  213-553-3800 

7.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Michael  H.  Nelson  •  504-566-2667 

8.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Jack  Galloway  •  215-563-6633 

9.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas  D.  Walker  •  412-263-5938 

10.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
A.  Samuel  Adelo  •  505-988-8905 

11.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Jeffrey  P.  Harris  •  918-560-4305 

12.  Washington,  D.C. 
Nicholas  G.  Flocos  •  202-659-8720 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 


Ad  Bureau  study  cites 
need  for  retail  ad  growth 


in  1977  retailers  had  $577  billion  in 
sales  in  over  2  million  stores,  yet  for 
every  $100  in  retail  sales,  only  94C  was 
invested  in  newspaper  advertising. 

This  figure  was  revealed  for  the  first 
time  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
vicepresident  Al  Eisenpreis  during  the 
ANPA  convention  in  Atlanta  this  week. 

“These  crucial  numbers  for  newspa¬ 
pers'  future  .  .  .  demonstrate  that  we're 
getting  just  a  sliver  of  the  sales  dollar — 
less  than  one  percent,"  said  Eisenpreis. 
“And  we're  very  vulnerable  to  shifts  in 
spending.  When  a  one-dollar  sale  is  made 
in  a  fast  food  outlet  instead  of  in  a 
supermarket,  we  get  a  smaller  bite  of  that 
dollar." 

Eisenpreis  called  on  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  begin  selling  more  types  of  re¬ 
tail  operations.  “We  must  sell  many 
more  retailers,  and  many  more  types  of 
retailers,  on  using  the  daily  newspaper  as 
their  major  communications  medium," 
he  said.  “Retailers  who  learn  how  to  do 
newspaper  advertising  that  works,  ad¬ 
vertise  more.  Retailers  who  are  sold  on 
newspapers'  productivity  are  armored 
against  off-rate-card  deals  from  our 
competition.” 


Eisenpreis  said  general  merchandise 
stores — department  and  discount 
stores — have  the  best  ratio  of  newspaper 
ad  investments  as  compared  to  sales.  He 
said  general  merchandise  stores  in  1977 
invested  $2.71  in  newspaper  advertising 
for  every  $100  of  sales  taken  in. 

Home  furnishings,  appliance  and  tv 
stores  were  next,  investing  $2.30  for 
every  $100  of  sales,  followed  by  apparel 
and  shoe  stores  ($1.06  for  every  $100  of 
sales),  drug  stores  (68C  for  every  $100  of 
sales),  lumber  and  building  supply  stores 
(65C  per  $1(X)  of  sales),  food  stores  (360 
pe*"  $100  of  sales),  and  restaurants  and 
fast  food  outlets  (180  per  $1(X)  of  sales.) 
“All  other  stores"  spent  560  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  each  $100  of  sales. 


ANPA 

CONVENTION 

ATLANTA,  MAY  1-3,  1978 


While  retail  stores  are  not  spending  as 
much  as  the  industry  might  like,  retail  is 
still  the  largest  segment  of  newspaper 
advertising  revenues  and  is  expected  to 
bring  in  about  $6.8  billion  in  1978,  up 
l(r/f  over  1977. 

In  August,  the  bureau  will  be  ready  to 
offer  a  new  service  called  “standard  es¬ 
timates  of  local  newspaper  advertising 
potential."  This  service  is  geared  at  help¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  more  retail  advertising. 

“We  will  compute,  for  any  U.S. 
newspaper  market  metro  areas  and  coun¬ 
ties  you  request,  what  the  standard 
levels  of  newspaper  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  would  be,”  said  Eisenpreis.  “We'll 
give  you  standard  levels  for  total  retail 
stores  and  for  eight  ditTerent  store  types. 
We  will  not  tell  you  how  much  business 
you  should  do,  but  you  will  be  able  to 
identify  where  local  retail  sales  levels 
should  generate  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  for  you. 

“You  will  be  able  to  go  to  retailers  and 
point  out  where  their  sales  deficiencies 
are  related  to  underadvertising  in  the 
newspaper."  Eisenpreis  told  those  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Christo  Jackson,  another  bureau  vice- 
president,  talked  about  another  area  of 
concern  in  retail  advertising — cost  and 
coverage. 

“Increased  cost  and  decreased  cover¬ 
age  are  the  twin  causes  of  the  chains' 
increased  use  of  shoppers,  pennysavers 
and  the  whole  range  of  non-paid  and/or 
non-daily  vehicles,"  Jackson  said. 
“Headquarters  control  is  increasing  and 
new  headquarters-produced  advertising 


materials  are  designed  to  be  used  in  a 
pennysaver,  shopper  or  preprinted  insert 
just  as  readily  as  in  ROP,"  he  said.  “We 
estimate  that  of  the  $550  million  for  local 
print  spent  by  .  .  .  three  chains  (Sears, 
Penny  and  Montgomery  Ward)  last  year, 
nearly  49f  was  in  non-paid  or  non-daily 
publications.  We  expect  it  to  go  up." 

Jackson  said  he  was  told  by  a  Sears 
vicepresident  that  despite  a  41%  increase 
in  newspaper  spending  by  the  chain  over 
the  last  four  years,  coverage  of  homes 
declined  by  10%.  He  said  in  many  mar¬ 
kets  Sears  preprints  far  outweigh  the 
chain's  use  of  ROP. 

In  order  to  combat  the  move  by  the  big 
chains  into  shoppers,  the  bureau  plans  to 
conduct  seminars  for  daily  newspaper 
people  to  show  them  how  to  create  and 
use  local  research  to  disprove  shoppers' 
claims. 

“We  have  agreed  to  provide  the  chains 
with  subscriber  circulation  data  by  zip 
codes  and  we've  started  a  major  research 
study  to  examine  the  respective 
strengths  of  preprints  and  ROP,”  said 
Jackson.  “Both  of  these  projects  are 
being  done  at  the  express  request  of  the 
chains.  The  results  should  help  swing 
chain  ad  dollars  away  from  preprints  and 
back  toward  ROP.” 

While  steps  are  being  taken  to  bolster 
retail  ad  revenues,  the  bureau  (as  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  January  INAE  meeting) 
is  also  making  a  major  bid  for  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollars. 

“Major  account  shifts  at  the  big  agen¬ 
cies  totalled  more  than  $750  million  last 
year,”  said  bureau  president  Jack 
Kauffman,  “up  more  than  a  third  from 
the  record  total  of  the  previous  year.  For 
us,  this  represents  a  major  selling  oppor¬ 
tunity." 

Bureau  executive  vicepresident  Leo 
Bogart  said,  “We  at  the  bureau  consider 
national  our  major  challenge  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.”  National  advertising  was  a  $1.7 
billion  business  in  newspapers  last  year 
and  Bogart  said,  “there  is  no  place  to  go 
but  up.” 

Bogart  said  the  bureau  will  be  putting 
out  a  regular  ad  performance  report 
newsletter,  showing  ads  with  their  rat¬ 
ings  and  a  commentary  aimed  at  adver¬ 
tising  agency  account  and  creative 
people.  “We'll  be  measuring  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  newspaper's  own  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  readers  in  front  of  the  ad,  which 
is  page  exposure,”  he  said.  “We'll  be 
measuring  the  market  potential  for  the 
products  and  services  advertised.  And 
we'll  be  measuring  the  public's  interest 
in  the  ad,  which  reflects  the  advertiser’s 
creative  achievement  in  mobilizing  his 
potential.” 

Mac  Morris,  bureau  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  national,  said  the  bureau  has 
set  up  meetings  with  the  top  50  U.S. 
advertising  agencies  at  headquarters  in 
New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Evansville,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Min- 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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If  you  want  a  stroller 
America,  there  isif  t  any  choice. 


eral  cargo  shippers  know, 
at  rates  competitive  with 
most  foreign  flag  ships. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  uti¬ 
lize  these  modern-day 
advantages  of  the  (J.S. 
merchant  fleet  to  rebuild  it 
to  its  rightful  position 
among  world  fleets. 

If  you’d  like  to  know 
more,  send  for  our  booklet 
on  (J.S.  Flag  Shipping. 
Write  National  Maritime 
Council,  Dept.  G,  Box 
7345,  Washington,  D.C. 
20044. 


National  Maritinne 

■  flag 

o^S^.Counal 

Management,  labor  and 
government  working 
'  together  for  a  strong, 
stable  (J.S.  flag  shipping  industry. 


The  choice  h^  to  be  (J.S. 
flag  shipping,  if  you’re 
concerned  with  the  future 
well-being  of  our  country. 

Since  World  War  11,  the 
fleet  of  (J.S.  flag  cargo 
ships  has  dwindled  from 
over  48(X)  to  577.  In  that 
same  period,  the  number 
of  Russian  ships  has 
expanded  to  four  times  the 
number  of  ours.  Today, 
while  other  major  nations 
have  about  50%  of  their 
foreign  trade  carried  on 
their  own  cargo  ships,  the 
(J.S.  has  less  than  6%. 

How  does  this  low 
level  of  participation 


attect  our 
future  well 
being?  As 
our  merchant 


fleet  loses  strength,  we 
lose  stature  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  shipping  commu¬ 
nity.  We  lose  leverage  in 
the  discussion  of  interna¬ 
tional  freight  rates.  We 
lose  a  vital  defense  arm  in 
case  of  emergency.  We 
lose  economically,  too,  in 
our  balance  of  payments, 
in  number  of  American 
jobs,  and  in  taxes  that 
a  stronger  (J.S.  flag 
merchant  marine  would 
generate. 

There’s  no  need  to 
lose.  Today  (J.S.  cargo 
ships  offer  labor  stability 
and  efficient  service,  oper¬ 
ated  by  highly  trained 
crews  and  technological 
innovations  and,  as  gen¬ 


DON’T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIPS 


5TART  THE  P|^56ES ! 
^.C.  MEETS  A.P. 

IN  SPECIAL 
P&RlPPEPEPmON. 


Re-introducing  B.C. 

(a  la  Johnny  Hart) 
Brought  to  you  by  B.C. 
(a  la  Boise  Cascade) 

Ten  years  ago,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  construction  of 
the  DeRidder,  La. ,  paper 
mill,  B.  C.  invented  news¬ 
print  and  the  newsprint 
machine. 

Now,  wouldn’t  you 
know  it,  B.  C.  has  already 
discovered  A.  D.  (Addi¬ 
tional  Demand).  In  fact, 
both  B.C.’s  are  beginning 
to  cope  with  the  same 
problem. 

So  just  what  are  we 
building  up  to? 

To  begin  with,  a  new 
newsprint  machine.  It’s  a 


$130  million  project  that’s 
now  underway  at  DeRidder 
to  help  meet  the  additional 
newsprint  demands  of  the 
booming  South. 

Secondly,  we’ll  be 
building  interest  in  our  reg¬ 
ular  DeRidder  progress 
reports  with  the  continuing 
episodes  of  B.  C.  and 
friends  as  they  deal  with 
A.  D.  in  their  own  neo- 
Neanderthal  way. 

It’s  sort  of  a  throwback 
to  the  original  DeRidder 
strips. 

So  watch  for  them  in  the 
future.  The  good  old  days 
of  B.  C.  are  coming  back! 

Well,  that’s  progress 
for  you. 


Boise  Cascade  Paper  Group 


Hartford  suburban 
papers  are  acquired 

An  agreement  in  principle  has  been 
reached  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Neuinfittm  (Conn.)  Ttmii  Crier  and  the 
Berlin  (Conn.) /fug/e  by  Imprint  Publica¬ 
tions  of  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  planned  acquisition  of  the  2 
Hartford  suburban  weeklies  was  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  by  Christopher  Larsen, 
president  of  Imprint,  and  Jonathan  von 
Ranson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Town  Crier  and  Eagje. 

Imprint  publishes  the  West  Hartford 
News  and  the  Wethersfield  Post  in  sub¬ 
urban  Hartford  and  the  Hamden  Chroni- 
ele  in  suburban  New  Haven. 

Richard  M.  Woodworth,  editor  of  the 
West  Hartford  News,  wil|  also  become 
executive  editor  and  general  manager  of 
all  imprint  newspapers. 

Nan  Lewis  Glass,  a  former  News  re¬ 
porter  who  left  to  become  minority 
leader  of  the  West  Hartford  town  coun¬ 
cil,  will  return  to  the  News  as  managing 
editor. 

With  the  acquisitions.  Imprint  news¬ 
papers  will  have  a  total  paid  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  2X.()00.  The 
Newington  Town  Crier,  founded  in  1959, 
has  a  circulation  of  about  3,7(X).  The  Ber¬ 
lin  Eagle,  started  in  1976  by  von  Ran¬ 
son,  has  2.I(K)  subscribers. 


Star  promotes  Epstein 

Managing  Editor  Sidney  Epstein  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  editor  of  the 
Washintiton  Star  by  Publisher  Joe  L. 
Allbritton. 

Since  last  November,  when  James  G. 
Bellows  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Star, 
Epstein  has  been  acting  editor.  In  his 
new  Job  Epstein  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
news  and  feature  operations. 

Epstein's  service  with  the  Star  dates 
back  24  years,  the  last  three  and  a  half  as 
managing  editor.  A  Washington  native, 
he  attended  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  1942  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  as  a  combat  correspondent.  He 
served  in  the  Pacific  two  and  a  half 
years,  leaving  the  service  as  a  captain. 

His  newspaper  service  began  as  a  copy 
boy  with  the  old  Washington  Herald  in 
1937,  and  he  became  a  reporter  two 
years  later,  specializing  in  investigative 
reporting  and  police  coverage  after  re¬ 
joining  the  Washintiton  Tinies-Herald 
following  World  War  11.  He  was  that 
newspaper's  city  editor  when  it  was 
bought  by  the  Washintiton  Post  in  1954. 
Shortly  after,  he  joined  the  Star  and  be¬ 
came  city  editor  and  in  1968.  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Epstein's  wife,  Eleni,  is  fashion  editor 
of  the  Star. 


Editor  buys  weekly 
in  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Sale  of  the  Plainfield  (Ind.)  Mes- 
sentier,  a  twice-weekly  newspaper,  to 
Jack  B.  and  Bonnie  Hess.  Carmel,  was 
announced  by  Home  News  Enterprises 
of  Columbus. 

Home  News  Enterprises,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  daily  newspapers  at  Columbus, 
Franklin  and  Greenfield,  had  owned  the 
Messenger  since  1964. 

Hess,  special  assignments  editor  for 
the  Indianapolis  News,  will  be  publisher 
of  the  Messenger  and  Mrs.  Hess  will  be 
business  manager. 

All  employes  of  the  11-year-old  Mes¬ 
senger  have  been  invited  to  remain  with 
the  paper,  Hess  said.  William  A.  Brooks 
has  been  editor  since  1975. 


Stations  acquired 

The  sale  of  radio  stations  WAPL-am 
and  WAPL-fm,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  for 
$61(),(K)0  have  been  announced  by  the 
seller.  Badger  Cities  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  purchaser  is  the  Telegraph-Herald 
Corporation,  publishers  of  the 
Teletiiaph-Herald  in  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
Richard  A.  Shaheen  Inc.  was  the  broker. 


THE  MOVE  IS  TO 

Why?  We  asked  Arthur  Hudnutt,  Editor  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram . . . 


“KNT  offers  us  an  impressive  array 
of  well-written,  in-depth  news  and 
feature  articles,  and  a  wide  range  of 
columns.  There  have  been  days  when 
we’ve  used  as  many  KNT  stories  and 
features  as  those  from  the  two  basic 
news  services.” 


KNT— a  news  wire  that  sells  newspapers— from  the  resources  of 
three  great  newspaper  organizations,  Knight-Ridder,  The  New  York 
Daily  News  and  The  Chicago  Tribune.  For  more  information,  call 

Chicago  Tribune/New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  949-3416 
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"All  our  systems  have 
proven  themselves  In  newspapers 

Just  like  yours." 


Selecting  a  text  or  classi¬ 
fied  management  system  is  a 
big  decision.  But  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  risky  decision,  if 
you  buy  from  Digital.  And  the 
reason  is  simple.  All  our  sys¬ 
tems  are  based  on  years  of 
experience  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  country. 

“Over  the  last  four  years, 
our  TMS-11  has  become  the 
most  proven  text  management 
system  you  can  buy.” 

It  runs  on  a  powerful 
PDP-11/70  computer  which  can 
support  up  to  ^  terminals  per 
processor.  The  software  is  built 
in  a  modularized  fashion 
which  allows  a  flexible  design 
for  each  newspaper.  And  that 
combination  of  power  and 
flexibility  means  your  TMS-11 
can  grow  and  change  with 
your  newspaper. 

Today,  TMS-11  is  being 
used  in  nearly  40  sites  around 
the  country.  One  such  applica¬ 
tion  is  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  where  three  intercon¬ 
nected  PDP-11/70  computers 
support  approximately  140 
interactive  terminals  scattered 
throughout  local  and  remote 
news  departments. 

TMS-11  gives  you  the 
ability  to  write,  change,  edit. 


Loehr  Clark  is  Senior  Marketing  Manager  for 
the  Graphic  Arts  Group  at  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation. 

route,  store  and  recall  stories  at 
electronic  speeds.  In  short,  it 
is  the  kind  of  system  a  news¬ 
paper  needs  to  keep  up  with 
today's  news. 

“And  what's  true  for  the 
TMS-11,  is  also  true  for 
CMS-11.” 

Our  CMS-11  Classified 
Management  ^stem  is  also 
based  on  the  PDP-11/70.  And 
it's  designed  to  handle  dozens 
of  terminals  on-line,  taking 
ads,  sizing  ads,  calculating 
prices,  checking  credit  and 
routing  ads  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  it  stores  all 
the  information,  so  you  can 
generate  customer  billing, 
management  reporting,  and 
personnel  scheduling. 

A  dual  processor  based 
CMS-11  will  soon  be  installed 

BDUDGID 


at  the  San  Diego  Union  Trib¬ 
une,  which  will  handle  up  to 
%  simultaneous  classified 
input  terminals  on  a  common/ 
redundant  database.  And 
it  will  deliver  faster  service  and 
lower  costs  on  every  class  ad 
they  write. 


“Combine  TMS-11  and 
CMS-11,  and  you  get  the  most 
powerfiil  classified  and  text 
management  system  you  can 
buy” 

You  also  get  the  security  of 
knowing  that  your  system  is 
built  by  the  number  one  com¬ 
pany  in  newspaper  systems. 
And  backed  by  tne  company 
with  more  service  and  support 
specialists  than  any  other.  And 
^aranteed  to  be  around  next 
year  when  you  need  expanded 
capabilities,  more  terminals  or 
just  a  little  tender  loving  care. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  what  a 
CMS  or  TMS  system  could  do 
for  you,  stop  by  our  Booth  222 
at  the  ANPA  Show.  Or^ve  me 
a  call  at  (603)  884-6104.  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Continental  Boulevard,  Merri¬ 
mack,  N.H.  03054.  European 
headquarters;  12,  av.  des 
Morgmes,  1213  Petit-Lancy/ 
Geneva.  In  Canada:  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Revenues  and  expenses  of  260,000  circulation  daily 

Turnaround  for  most  departments 


By  Scott  D.  Timmerman 

President. 

Newspaper  Analysis  Service 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Early  in  1977  this  260.000  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  began  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  several  year's 
planning.  After  gaining  experience  in  the 
use  of  cold  type  during  part  of  1976.  it 
adopted  a  new  6.9.10  format  early  in 
1977  and  realized  greatly  increased 


productivity  in  its  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  While  the  stereotype  department 
had  been  eliminated  in  1976.  economies 
in  other  production  departments  during 
1977  totaled  almost  a  million  dollars — 
half  of  which  was  in  the  composing  room 
alone. 

Notice  that  even  though  columns  of 
advertising  and  reading  matter  increased 
over  the  previous  year,  total  pages  pub¬ 
lished  were  actually  reduced  resulting  in 
a  I09f  reduction  in  newsprint  consumed 


and  holding  that  major  expense  to  a  mere 
I9f  increase  although  its  average  cost  per 
ton  used  increased  129?. 

The  advertising  sales  departments 
made  significant  gains  in  retail,  classified 
and  preprints,  swelling  income  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  only  remaining  hurdle  lies  in  dis¬ 
tribution  where  costs  are  rising  with  no 
solution  in  sight. 


Ad  Department  .  34 

Administrative  Dept . 40 

Circulation  Dept . 34 

Editorial  Dept . 40 

Mechanical  Dept . 34 

Newsprint  &  Ink  . 34 


Four-Year  Summary  of  Operations 


Advertising  Income 
Retail 

National 

Classified 

Circulars/Inserts 

$ 

1977 

14,934,047 

1,944,137 

7,335,635 

851,438 

1976 

14,468,242 

2,041,846 

6,637,902 

692,234 

1975 

15,861,452 

2,048,267 

6,450,424 

602,997 

1974 

13,643,424 

1,612,038 

6,136,531 

531,827 

Total 

25,065,257 

23,840,224 

24,963,140 

21,923,820 

% 

77.3 

76.6 

79.1 

81.1 

Circulation  Income 

City 

$ 

5,024,641 

5,022,518 

4,527,040 

3,401,590 

Country 

2,217,728 

2,234,168 

2,034,239 

1,566,298 

Total 

7,242,369 

7,256,686 

6,561,279 

4,967,888 

% 

22.4 

23.3 

20.8 

18.4 

Other  Income 

$ 

103,053 

33,917 

42,547 

149,404 

o/ 

/o 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

Total  Income 

$ 

32,410,679 

31,130,827 

31,566,966 

27,041,112 

Expenses 

Editorial 

$ 

2,835,161 

2,773,465 

2,465,514 

2,339,433 

% 

8.7 

8.9 

7.8 

8.7 

Advertising 

1,525,527 

1,584,137 

1,369,871 

1,206,174 

0/ 

/o 

4.7 

5.1 

4.3 

4.4 

Mechanical 

3,432,305 

4,423,796 

4,384,087 

4,001,338 

% 

10.6 

14.2 

13.9 

14.8 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

9,486,559 

9,391,241 

9,306,095 

8,029,952 

o/ 

/o 

29.3 

30.2 

29.5 

29.7 

Total  Direct 

$” 

17,279,552 

18,172,639 

17,525,567 

15,576,897 

o/ 

/o 

53.3 

58.4 

55.5 

57.6 

Building 

$ 

728,151 

740,279 

634,717 

511,312 

% 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

1.9 

Circ.  &  Distribution 

’2,855,941 

2,560,300 

2,279,890 

2,037,088 

o/ 

/o 

8.8 

8.2 

7.2 

7.6 

Administrative 

3,219,113 

3,165,871 

3,348,123 

2,300,940 

% 

9.9 

10.2 

10.6 

8.5 

Total  Indirect 

$" 

6,803,205 

6,466,450 

6,262,730 

4,849,340 

o/ 

/o 

21.0 

20.8 

19.8 

18.0 

Deductions 

Supplements 

$ 

63,870 

57,610 

32,812 

49,034 

Bad  Debts 

85,396 

73,396 

51,246 

33,715 

Depreciation 

624,471 

573,339 

544,334 

543,265 

Misc.  Adjustments 

213,723 

257,260 

274,195 

275,487 

Total  Deductions 

987,460 

961,605 

902,587 

901,501 

% 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

3.3 

Total  Expense 

$ 

25,070,217 

25,600,694 

24,690,884 

21,327,738 

0/ 

/o 

77.4 

82.2 

78.2 

78.9 

Profit  Before  Taxes 

$ 

7,340,462 

5,530,133 

6,876,082 

5,713,374 

0/ 

/o 

22.6 

17.8 

21.8 

21.1 

Average  Net  Paid  Circ. 

260,311 

254,665 

262,035 

260,350 
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An 

oldcinswer 
to  a  new  crisis. 

Many  people  are  genuinely 
confused  about  the  relationship 
between  coal  and  electricity. 
Actually,  coal  is  used  to  tire  the 
boilers  that  create  steam. 

Electricity  is  then  generated  trom 
steam-powered  turbines.  But,  what 
makes  coal  so  vital  to  the  production 
ot  electricity  is  its  availability.  Coal, 
comprising  80%  of  our  total  mineral 
fuel  deposits,  can  provide  our 
energy  needs  tor  centuries  to  come. 

So  it  turns  out  that  steam  power, 
old  as  the  1st  century  B.C.,  is  one  of 
the  brightest  answers  tor  the  bleak 
energy  crisis  ot  the  20th  century. 

That  is,  it  we  tap  our  vast  coal 
resources,  now. 

AMAX  Coal  would  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  coal  power  and  how 
we  can  provide  for  more  of 
America’s  energy  needs.  We  have 
a  booklet,  THE  POWER  OF  COAL, 
which  is  yours  tor  the  asking.  For 
your  tree  copy  write  us  a  note  at 
the  address  below. 


Energy  for  Today  .  .  .  And  Tomorrow 

AJVIA>  COAL.  COMPANY 


105  South  Meridian  Street 
Dept.  970 -F 

Indianapolis',  Indiana  46225 


News  credibility  hurt 
by  activist  staffers 


By  M.  L.  Stein 


Newspapers  harm  their  credibility  by 
becoming  advocates  or  permitting  staf¬ 
fers  to  become  civic  activists  or  champ¬ 
ions  of  public  causes.”  William  F. 
Thomas,  editor  of  the  Los  Aiifieles 
Times,  said  in  Costa  Mesa,  California, 
April  22. 

Thomas  contended  that  since  the 
1960s,  many  newspapers  have  made  the 
jump  from  reflecting  only  establishment 
viewpoints  to  the  printing  of  “far  more 
diverse  views.” 

“To  some  policemen  who  see  them¬ 
selves  accused  by  those  they  view  as 
society's  enemies,  the  newspaper  is 
anti-cop,”  Thomas  noted.  “The 
businessman,  neglected  by  past  stan¬ 
dards  and  seeing  views  in  print  which 
disagree  with  his.  says  it  is  anti-business. 

“Increasingly,  we  can  say  with  con¬ 
viction  that  we're  nobody's  hired  gun.  If 
we're  wrong,  if  we're  unfoir,  it's  because 
of  our  own  failings,  and  not  because 
we're  in  anybody's  pocket,  ideologically 
or  otherwise.  This.  1  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  is  the  only  path  to  the  wide- 
ranging  credibility  we  must  achieve  to  be 


ALTOONA 

PENNSYLVANIA 


GOOD 
for  YOU 

because . . . 


It’s  a  ‘'Made-to- 
Order-Market!  ^ 


Over  $543  (million)  retail 
soles,  14%  above  State  aver¬ 
age  in  FOOD  sales,  isolated, 
well  defined  trade  area  with 
minimal  outside  influence. 
Ideal  mixture  of  rural  and 
urban  population.  A  validTEST 
MARKET. 


¥ 


•  Get  Full  Low-Cost 
0  Coverage! 


Reach  4  out  of  5  Altoona 
SMSA  households  (over 
36,000  families)  at  a  SUR¬ 
PRISING  low  rate 


CALL  or  WRITE 


Eltoona  SKirror 


Altoona,  Pa.  (814)  944-7171 
Edwin  Singel,  Adv.  Mg'. 


successful  as  institutions  and  as  jour¬ 
nalists.  To  throw  it  away  by  jumping 
back  into  the  advocacy  bag,  whatever 
the  nobility  of  the  cause,  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  senseless. 

“We  stand  or  fall  individually  and  as 
institutions  on  the  issue  of  credibility.  If 
we  are  ever  perceived  as  lacking  it,  in 
any  substantial  way,  reporters  or  editors 
who  become  identified  one  way  or 
another  with  any  issue  or  person  or  in¬ 
stitution  have  ruled  themselves  out  as 
reliable  purveyors  of  information  about 
that  subject,  or  even  related  subjects.” 

Thomas  spoke  at  the  region  1 1  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  conference 
emphasis  was  on  media  responsibility 
and  ethics. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  Washington  colum¬ 
nist,  suggested  that  “The  survival  of 
American  democracy  is  to  a  large  degree 
contingent  upon  whether  the  American 
press  can  establish  and  maintain  a  large 
and  effective  corps  of  truly  professional, 
nonpartisan  investigative  reporters  and 
editors. 

“They  must  have  high  standards  to 
test  their  work  and  they  must  be  consis¬ 
tently  honest,  responsible,  fair  and 
nonpartisan  in  their  attitudes,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  these  qualities  must  ex¬ 
tend  to  publishers  and  top  editors  and 
not  be  confined  only  to  reporters  and 
working  editors. 

“It  makes  no  difference  how  knowl- 
edgable  and  balanced  a  reporter  is.  his 
best  work  can  be  weakened  or  destroyed 
by  a  superficial,  ignorant  or  dishonest 
editor  or  publisher,”  Mollenhoff  as¬ 
serted. 

According  to  Mollenhoff,  who 
achieved  fame  as  an  investigative  report¬ 
er,  crooked  and  incompetent  govern¬ 
ment  officials  will  undermine  good  gov¬ 
ernment  unless  they  are  under  “the  close 
scrutiny  of  experienced,  diligent  and  in¬ 
dependent  newsmen.” 

"The  adequacy  of  the  job  being  done 
by  a  newspaper  cannot  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  daily  news  hole  and  mak¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  how  much  space  was 
given  to  stories  dealing  with  local,  state, 
federal  or  foreign  affairs,”  Mollenhoff 
said. 

“It  is  possible  to  devote  the  entire 
news  hole  to  a  coverage  of  government 
and  still  do  an  inadequate,  superficial  job 
if  it  consists  of  routine  government 
announcements  and  a  sprinkling  of  cute 
and  off-beat  features.” 

While  urging  investigative  reporting, 
MoIlenhotT  termed  the  quality  of  the  in¬ 
vestigative  reporters  themselves  as 


“spotty.” 

“Only  a  handful  of  these  reporters  and 
editors  have  had  the  opportunity  for 
gaining  the  depth  of  understanding  of 
government  records,  intergovernmental 
operations,  and  the  law  of  evidence  to 
qualify  for  classification  as  well- 
rounded.  professional  investigative  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,”  he  said.  “And 
among  those  who  have  the  tools  and  tal¬ 
ents  to  plan  and  execute  a  newspaper 
investigation,  only  a  few  have  had  the 
encouragement  to  be  truly  nonpartisan  in 
their  approach  to  evidence  of  misman¬ 
agement  or  corruption  in  government." 

“That,”  MoIlenhotT  charged,  “is  the 
major  barrier  to  a  true  professionalism  in 
the  newspaper  business.” 

The  conference  also  featured  a  debate 
over  the  value  of  a  media  codes  of  ethics. 

SPJ/SDX's  own  code  of  ethics,  first 
adopted  in  l%2  and  revised  in  1973,  was 
attacked  by  Professor  John  Merrill  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  as  being  “fuzzy,  contradictory, 
poorly  written  and  in  several  places  out¬ 
right  false. 

“By  and  large,  the  SDX  code  is  so 
vague,  so  semantically  difficult,  and 
therefore  so  meaningless  and  useless, 
that  nobody  could  realistically  enforce  it 
because  there  is  nothing  there  to  en¬ 
force,"  he  added. 

Merrill  maintained  that  the  only  useful 
media  ethics  code  was  that  which  “the 
journalist  had  internalized.  “The  jour¬ 
nalist  himself  should  be  an  enforcer  of 
his  own  ethics  and  the  journalist’s 
employer  could  also  enforce  the  ethical 
standards  which  he  might  consider  im¬ 
portant,”  he  said. 

The  SDX  code  was  defended  by 
Charles  Long,  editor  of  the  society’s 
Quill  magazine. 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  SDX  code 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  several  other  newspapers. 
Long  said  that  the  society’s  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  continues  to  receive  numerous  re¬ 
quests  for  it. 

He  conceded  that  the  code  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  but  declared  that  it  is  not  mandatory 
and  is  not  “stuffed  down  our  throats." 

“I  would  rather  have  no  code  of  ethics 
at  all  if  it  were  ever  suggested  that  they 
be  adopted  as  some  sort  of  law,”  Long 
said. 

“Enforcement  of  a  code  of  ethics 
smacks  of  intimidation.  In  fact,  it  would 
become  an  infringement  on  our  First 
Amendment  rights." 

Long  added  that  it  was  important  to 
have  a  set  of  standards  “to  look  up  to,  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  trying  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  in  our  performance  as  jour¬ 
nalists." 

Another  panelist,  Al  Jacoby,  om¬ 
budsman  for  the  San  Dief>o  Union,  said, 
"All  codes  say  be  good  and  do  good,  but 
who  will  enforce  them?  What  is  needed 
is  internal  enforcement,  newspaper  by 

(Continued  on  pane  54) 
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the  community 

and  neighboring  Chanute  Air  Force  Base  is  the  \ 

Rantoul  Press,  a  Panax  Weekly,  that  hasn’t 

changed  much  in  the  last  50  years.  That  is,  until  Clark  McNeight,  Chuck  Hudson  and  Bob 
Rowland  arrived  there. 

Chuck  put  his  editorial  formula  to  work  by  using  dominant  photo  journalism,  tongue-in-cheek 
captions,  a  lot  of  human  interest  and  the  best  localized  reporting  that  he  could  get. 

Bob  Rowland  successfully  experimented  with  a  doorknob  bag-hanging  delivery  program  as  a 
part  of  a  drive  for  better  service.  He  also  aggressively  pursued  street  sale  activity  and  other 
ways  of  increasing  community  awareness  of  the  paper. 

Clark  McNeight’s  efforts  brought  a  new  professionalism  to  the  advertising  department  and  with 
top-rate  presentations  converted  the  editorial  improvements  and  rapidly  advancing  circulation 
into  tremendous  lineage  increases. 

In  a  little  over  a  year,  these  efforts  paid  off.  Average  circulation  went  up  40%  and  advertising 
lineage  picked  up  29%.  Yes,  it  was  a  team  effort.  That’s  the  Panax  Style. 


NEWSPAPERS 


BOX  1860  EAST  LANSING. MICHIGAN  48823 
517  349  4100 


Thol’Ss  our  style 


Subscriber  orders 

(Continued  from  pofie  10) 


Grover  Friend,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Beaver  (Pa.)  County 
Times,  said  newspapers  who  have  trou¬ 
ble  motivating  carriers  to  follow  up  and 
trying  to  sign  up  as  regular  subscribers 
those  who  receive  samples,  should  con¬ 
sider  paying  the  carrier  so  much  per 
start.  ‘‘Although  it  may  run  counter  to 
many  circulation  departments'  policies, 
it  is  a  good  motivator,”  he  said. 

John  Jones,  publisher  of  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun,  said  he  hires  men  or  women 
to  follow  up  on  sampling  rather  than  let 
the  carriers.  He  said  he  pays  them 
minimum  wage. 

In  a  session  on  preprints,  Donald 
Towles,  vicepresident,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  also  talked 
about  compensating  carriers  in  order  to 
motivate  them.  On  the  weekdays,  the 
Louisville  papers  deliver  the  newspapers 
and  the  inserts  to  the  carriers  in  separate 
bundles.  The  carriers  do  the  inserting 
and  are  paid  I  cent  per  insert  per  paper 
and  14  cent  for  every  insert  thereafter. 
Thus,  if  the  paper  has  five  inserts  in  one 
day.  the  Carrier  will  receive  a  total  of  2 
cents  extra  per  paper. 

One  participant  told  of  a  law  pending 


in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  that 
would  require  newspapers  to  pay  car¬ 
riers  1  cent  per  insert. 

Towles  said.  “You  probably  wouldn't 
have  had  that  law  introduced  if  more 
newspapers  voluntarily  paid  their  car¬ 
riers.”  Towles  said  a  survey  taken  from 
the  Louisville  papers  two  years  ago 
showed  that  53  percent  of  newspapers 
surveyed  paid  their  carriers  additionally 
for  inserts.  Of  those  papers,  63  percent 
paid  their  carriers  Vi  cent  per  insert,  13 
percent  paid  their  carriers  %  cent  per 
insert  and  18  percent  paid  their  carriers  I 
cent  per  insert. 

Towles  criticized  those  papers  who 
expect  carriers  to  insert  preprints  for  no 
additional  compensation. 

UPl  strike 
deadline  passes 

A  strike  deadline  at  UPl  set  for  noon 
Wednesday  (May  3),  passed  without  in¬ 
cident  as  both  the  Guild  and  management 
continued  to  negotiate  into  the  early 
hours  Thursday  morning. 

UPl  Guild  leadership  is  reportedly  tak¬ 
ing  management’s  latest  proposals  to  its 
membership  and  an  answer  on  whether 
or  not  the  proposals  will  be  accepted  is 
expected  to  come  in  about  a  week. 


Robert  Ross,  Racine  (Wise.) 
Journal-Times,  advised  publishers  to 
publish  “Target”  rather  than  “Total” 
market  saturation  papers. 

Ross  said  there  is  a  trend  to  “Selective 
Distribution”  by  major  advertisers.  He 
identified  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  as  one 
of  these  advertisers  which  now  wants 
“Target”  distribution  of  their  ads  instead 
of  “total”  saturation. 

A  representative  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  said  his  paper  was  scrapping  its 
“total”  saturation  plan  and  adopting  one 
that  was  selective  and  computerized. 

A  publisher  from  South  Carolina  said 
they  have  refined  their  TMC  plan  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  7  chain  advertisers 
who  only  want  distribution  in  households 
within  7  miles  of  the  stores. 

Publishers  were  warned  that  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  distribution  was  getting 
crowded.  It  was  noted  that  a  division  of 
H&R  Block  Co.  will  “distribute  anything 
you  want.” 

Ross  also  urged  publishers  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  Postal  Service.  He  said  the 
Postal  service  is  working  on  ways  to  re¬ 
capture  ads  lost  to  newspapers  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons. 

Publishers  were  encouraged  by  Ross 
to  get  into  home  delivery  of  magazines. 
He  said  his  paper  has  been  delivering 
Time  for  some  time  and  was  adding  Bet- 


Tombstone  Epitaph 
now  edited  on  VDTs 

The  98-year-old  Tombstone  (Ariz.) 
Epitaph  moved  into  the  age  of  electronic 
journalism  recently  when  University  of 
Arizona  student  editors  of  the  Epitaph’s 
local  edition  began  writing  and  editing  on 
VDTs,  purchased  with  an  $18,500  grant 
from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation.  (The  University  of  Arizo¬ 
na’s  journalism  department  took  over 
operations  of  the  famous  old  paper  three 
years  ago). 

The  student-produced  biweekly 
Epitaph  contains  only  local  news,  and 
sells  for  15  cents  in  Tombstone  stores. 
Students  drive  75  miles  from  the  Tucson 
campus  to  Tombstone  to  cover  stories, 
then  produce  the  paper  using  university 
facilities. 

Stories  are  written  on  three  “Editerm 
2000”  display  terminals,  edited,  printed 
out  and  turned  into  TTS  paper  tape.  The 
tape  is  run  through  computers  for  type¬ 
setting. 

The  electronic  facilities,  first  for  a 
journalism  program  in  Arizona,  are  also 
used  by  copy  editing  and  newspaper 
production  classes. 


AHPA 
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ter  Homes  and  Garden.  Some  publishers 
said  they  were  also  using  carriers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  utility  bills. 

William  F.  Lamee,  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald,  plugged  the  Southern  News¬ 
papers  Publishers  Association’s  session 
on  shoppers  to  be  held  in  October  in 
New  Orleans. 

He  said  the  meeting  will  examine  in 
detail  real  estate  shoppers,  which  boards 
of  Realtors  and  non-newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  starting  up  around  the  country 
with  success.  Lamee  noted  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Advertising  Pub¬ 
lishers  has  sent  members  of  the  shopper 
paper  group  a  booklet  describing  how  to 
publish  real  estate  buying  guides. 

One  publisher  said  he  has  begun  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  a  monthly  basis  that  is 
sold  in  racks  after  it  runs  in  the  Sunday 
paper. 

The  paper  contains  a  page  and  a  half  of 
editorial  copy  with  the  rest  advertising. 


Advertisers  want  target 
distribution  of  ads 
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Wait.  Just  a  second.  Before  you  write,  file  or  edit  a  piece  that  involves  over-the-counter 
(nonprescription)  medicines  ask  yourself  this:  Would  a  quote  or  factual  data  from  the  industry 
make  the  story  more  incisive?  If  you  say  yes,  the  place  to  call  is  The  Proprietary  Association, 
the  industry  spokesman.  (Our  88  members  account  for  90%  of  the  market.)  Call  Linda 
Yakovich  in  our  Public  Affairs  Office  at  202/393-1700  with  any  questions  you  have.  WeMI 
answer  your  questions  or  put  you  in  touch  with  someone  who  can.  For  more  general  industry 
information,  mail  the  coupon.  Either  way  get  in  touch ...  before  you  hit  that  keyboard. 


^Sensible  energy  policies  will 
steelworkers  workii^(And  a 


A  sensible  national  energy  policy: 
part  of  the  solution  to  the  steel  industry  puzzle. 


help  keep 

lot  of  other  Americans/  too.) 


While  Washington  fiddles, 
energy  crisis  follows  energy  crisis. 
The  oil-embargo  days  of  1973-74. 
The  devastating  winter  of  1976-77. 
The  coal  strike  of  1977-78. 

All  resulted  in  shortages  of 
energy  and  in  genuine  hardships: 
plant  and  business  closings,  people 
out  of  work. 

Despite  all  these  crises,  Wash¬ 
ington  still  has  not  taken  realistic 
action  to  encourage  increased 
domestic  energy  supplies. 

Our  concern:  steel  is  especially 
vulnerable 

The  steel  industry  uses  about 
five  to  six  percent  of  the  nation’s 
supply  of  energy  each  year  — 
largely  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
purchased  electric  power.  Only  a 
few  industries  use  more. 

As  a  result,  steel  is  one  of  the 
first  to  suffer  from  sharp  or  ex¬ 
tended  cutbacks  in  any  one  of  those 
energy  sources— in  reduced  pro¬ 
duction,  job  losses,  even  plant 
shutdowns. 

Conservation  is  not  a  cure-all 

Even  back  in  the  days  of  cheap 
energy,  Bethlehem’s  energy  bills 
were  enormous.  Today,  they’re 
astronomical.  In  the  past  six  years, 
our  cost  for  energy  has  gone  up 
280%!  So  it’s  no  wonder  we’re  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  conserve  every 
possible  BTU. 

Thanks  to  advances  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  in  conservation,  our 
industry’s  energy  consumption  to 


make  a  ton  of  steel  has  dropped 
dramatically— from  over  40  mil¬ 
lion  BTUs  in  the  1950s  to  close  to 
30  million  BTUs  today,  a  decrease 
of  almost  25%.  Technology  and 
conservation  do  work.  But  they 
can’t  save  enough  to  meet  America’s 
growing  energy  needs. 

More  U.S.  energy  production 
needed 

Greater  production  of  domes¬ 
tic  energy  supplies  is  an  issue  that 
impacts  directly  on  steel’s  profit¬ 
ability  and  growth.  Such  an  expan¬ 
sion  would  spur  the  economy  and 
provide  and  protect  jobs.  For  these 
reasons,  America  needs  thoughtful, 
sensible  energy  policies. 

By  sensible,  we  mean  policies 
that  permit  the  marketplace  to 
determine  the  development  of  new 
supplies  of  energy... to  distribute 


those  supplies  for  most  efficient 
use... to  price  those  supplies  so  that 
all  energy  users  share  equitably  in 
the  cost. 

Specifically,  we  endorse  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  to  achieve: 

•  All  practical  forms  of  con¬ 
servation. 

•  Deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

•  Greater  reliance  on  coal. 

•  Expansion  of  safe,  large-scale 
nuclear  power  to  replace  oil 
and  gas  for  generating  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Tell  Washington  to  act  now 

If  you  believe  America  needs 
a  national  energy  policy  now,  tell 
that  to  your  representatives  in 
Washington. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 


Bethlehem 

In  search  of  solutions. 
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Advertising  Departments  Expenses 


Mechanical  Departments  Expenses 


Retail  Advertising 

Salaries 

Other 

$ 

1977 

364,073 

75,997 

1976 

366,325 

86,264 

Total 

$ 

440,070 

452,589 

% 

1.4 

1.5 

Columns-Retail 

129,185 

126,057 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

115.60 

114.78 

Sales  Cost  per  Column 

$ 

3.41 

3.59 

Man  Hours 

47,615 

51,988 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

3.3 

3.3 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

1,242.57 

1,174.12 

National  Advertising 

Salaries 

$ 

75,483 

71,054 

Other 

75,408 

78,135 

Total 

$ 

150,891 

149,189 

7o 

0.5 

0.5 

Columns-National 

12,912 

13,736 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

150.57 

148.65 

Sales  Cost  per  Column 

$ 

11.69 

10.86 

Man  Hours 

9,825 

9,971 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

6.9 

5.8 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

1,258.05 

1,184.23 

Classified  Advertising 

Salaries 

$ 

444,661 

419,093 

Other 

89,474 

76,222 

Total 

$ 

534,135 

495,315 

7o 

1.6 

1.6 

Columns-Classified 

70,543 

670,15 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

103.99 

99.05 

Sales  Cost  per  Column 

$ 

7.57 

7.39 

Man  Hours 

84,104 

85,118 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

11.9 

11.4 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

870.18 

818.54 

Dispatch  &  Make-Up 

Salaries 

$ 

186,458 

168,097 

Other 

21,898 

34,232 

Total 

$ 

208,356 

202,329 

7o 

0.6 

0.6 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

711.67 

667.05 

Administrative  &  Promotion 

Salaries 

$ 

94,879 

94,662 

Other 

97,196 

190,053 

Total 

$ 

192,075 

284,715 

7o 

0.6 

0.9 

Total  Advertising 

$ 

1,525,527 

1,584,137 

%  4.7  5.1 


Newsprint  &  Ink  Expense 
Building  Maintenance  &  Security  Expense 


Newsprint  &  Ink 
Newsprint 
Storage  &  Handling 
Ink 

Total 

7o 

Tons  of  Newsprint 
Cost  per  Ton 
Pounds  of  Black  Ink 
Cost  per  100  lbs. 
Pounds  of  Color  Ink 
Cost  per  100  lbs. 
Building  Maintenance 
Wages 
Utilities 
Other 

Total 


1977 


1976 


$ 

9,225,102 

9,131,689 

130,540 

117,081 

130,917 

142,471 

$ 

9,486,559 

9,391,241 

29.3 

30.2 

30,731 

34,035 

$ 

300.19 

268.30 

1,018,609 

1,096,753 

$ 

11.99 

11.74 

11,849 

17,392 

$ 

74.15 

78.85 

curity 

$ 

382,902 

360,424 

255,296 

222,529 

89,953 

157,326 

$ 

728,151 

740,279 

1977 

1976 

Composing  Room 

Wages 

$ 

1,729,930 

2,210,702 

Other 

218,415 

228,943 

Total 

$" 

1,948,345 

2,439,645 

% 

6.0 

7.9 

Published  Pages 

32,445 

35,712 

Cost  per  Page 

$ 

60.05 

68.31 

Man  Hours 

216,568 

280,780 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

6.7 

7.9 

Premium  Hours 

3,080 

1,924 

Average  Monthly  Wage 

$ 

1,291.96 

1,260.38 

Photo  Engraving  Room 

Plates  Purchased 

$ 

475,649 

561,926 

% 

1.5 

1.8 

Stereotype  Room 

Wages 

$ 

245,296 

Other 

37,785 

Total 

$" 

283,081 

% 

0.9 

Press  Room 

Wages 

$ 

782,437 

917,340 

Other 

89,240 

89,232 

Total 

$’ 

871,677 

1,006,572 

/o 

2.7 

3.2 

Man  Hours 

101,506 

122,147 

Man  Hours  per  1,000  Circ. 

1.1 

1.3 

Premium  Hours 

275 

1,022 

Average  Monthly  Wage 

$ 

1,218.75 

1,200.71 

Production  Control 

$ 

136,634 

132,572 

/o 

0.4 

0.4 

Total  Mechanical 

$ 

3,432,305 

4,423,796 

7o  10.6  14.2 


Circulation  Departments  Expenses 


1977 

1976 

Mail  Room 

Wages-Regular  $ 

455,757 

432,094 

Wages-Extras 

117,558 

96,264 

Other 

67,193 

55,359 

Total  $ 

640,508 

583,717 

% 

2.0 

1.9 

Man  Hours 

91,573 

88,031 

Man  Hours  per  1,000  Circ. 

1.0 

1.0 

Premium  Hours 

454 

539 

Average  Monthly  Wage  $ 

Circulation 

1,142.25 

1,131.14 

Salaries  $ 

595,241 

554,915 

Promotion 

233,996 

285,910 

Other 

182,749 

115,916 

Total  $ 

1,011,986 

956,741 

% 

3.1 

3.0 

Man  Hours 

99,833 

101,640 

Man  Hours  per  1,000  Circ. 

1.1 

1.1 

Average  Monthly  Salary  $ 

Delivery 

Transportation  $ 

972.62 

908.21 

1,086,307 

904,261 

Second  Class  Postage 

117,140 

115,581 

Total  $ 

1,203,447 

1,019,842 

0/ 

/o 

3.7 

3.3 

Delivery  Cost  per  1,000  Circ.  $ 

12.67 

10.94 

Total  Circulation  $ 

2,855,941 

2,560,300 

O/ 

/o 

8.8 

8.2 
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One  of  your  biggest  enemies  is  paste  up  time.  It 
costs  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Area  composition— setting  display  and  text  type 
in  position  can  be  your  strongest  ally.  It  gives  you 
versatility  and  flexibility  by  mixing  many  sizes  and 
styles  of  type.  It  cuts  your  paste  up  time  in  half  so 
you  can  save  money,  use  your  staff  more  efficiently, 
increase  revenues  and  expand  your  business. 

We  have  three  very  affordable  families  of  area 
composition  equipment,  all  easy  to  learn  and  op¬ 
erate.  One  is  sure  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  budget 
exactly. 


We  can  help  you  devise  your  own  battle  plan.  Just 
send  in  the  coupon. 


r 


Present  Circulation  _ 

n  Tabloid  □  Broad  Sheet 

My  display  equipment  is: _ 


Page  Count 
_ %  Text_ 


_%  Display 


Title 


compugraphic 

80  IntliistriHl  W.iv,  Wilniington, 
Massachusetts  01887  /  (6171  944  6555 


State 


Zip 


Area  Code  Telephone 

Mail  to:  Tom  Walker,  Compugraphic  Corporation 


Donald  Wright,  Newsday  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager,  looks 
over  EOCOM  plate  held  by  Frederick  A.  Barnes  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  marketing  for 
EOCOAA  after  contract  signing.  Looking  on,  from  left,  are  James  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Newsday  assistant  general  manager;  Leonard  I.  Horowitz,  eastern  regional  counsel 
for  the  Times  Mirror  Company;  assistant  publisher  Stanley  Asimov,  production 
director  James  Genovese,  John  Heidenreich,  EOCOM  national  sales  director,  and 
Rich  Taylor,  Newsday  camera  room  foreman  and  EOCOM  project  manager. 


Newsday  buys  4  laser  plate 
making  units  for  new  plant 

Newsday  has  purchased  four  laser  plant.  Production  at  the  new  plant  is 


platemaking  machines  from  EOCOM 
Corporation  for  installation  at  News- 
day’s  new  plant  being  constructed  in 
Melville,  N.Y.,  in  Long  Island's  Suffolk 
County. 

In  making  the  announcement  Donald 
Wright,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Long  Island 
newspaper,  said;  “leaser  technology  is 
the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  producing  plates  for  our  new 
offset  presses,  and  we  feel  that  the 
EOCOM  equipment  will  best  suit  our 
needs.” 

The  decision  by  Newsday  to  purchase 
the  EOCOM  equipment  came  after  ex¬ 
tensive  research  into  the  question  of 
whether  to  select  a  laser  system  or  a 
conventional  platemaking  system  as  the 
primary  method  of  producing  the  ."^OO.OOO 
offset  plates  that  Newsday  will  be  pro¬ 
ducing  each  year.  The  selection  of  the 
EOCOM  Uiserites  was  made  because: 

The  savings  stemming  from  the 
elimination  of  film  materials  used  by 
conventional  systems;  the  savings  in 
labor  because  of  the  elimination  of  the 
need  for  creating  a  page  negative;  the 
compatibility  of  the  EOCOM  system 
with  the  VDT  technology  already  in 
operation  at  Newsday  and  the  future 
computer-to-plate  technology  plans  of 
EOCOM.  The  four  Newsday  Laserites 
will  be  delivered  by  the  end  of  1978  for 
installation  at  the  newspaper's  new 
36 


scheduled  to  begin  in  May,  1979. 

Each  machine  will  be  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  plate  each  minute  using  con¬ 
ventional  wipe-on  plates.  Newsday  has 
not  yet  announced  which  plates  or  which 
coatings  will  be  used  in  the  process.  ”We 
fully  expect  that  the  plates  produced  by 
the  Laserites  will  equal  or  exceed  the 
quality  of  the  plates  produced  under  a 
conventional  platemaking  system,”  said 
Jim  Genovese,  Newsday  production  di¬ 
rector. 

Each  of  the  Laserites  will  be  identical 
to  each  other.  Each  machine  will  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  operating  separately  to  produce 
individual  plates.  Or  they  can  be  tied  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  scanning  of  a  single 
page  form  in  one  machine  will  produce 
four  identical  press  plates  at  the  same 
time.  Newsday's  page  combinations  re¬ 
quire  this  kind  of  flexibility  in  the 
platemaking  operation. 

Basically,  the  Laserite  works  in  this 
fashion:  A  pasteup  consisting  of  two  tab¬ 
loid  pages  is  loaded  onto  the  read  platen, 
and  a  printing  plate  is  automatically 
mounted  on  the  write  platen.  When  the 
scan  cycle  begins  a  laser  beam  scans  the 
pasteup.  Simultaneously,  another  laser 
beam  will  transmit  the  signal  onto  from 
one  to  four  plates.  After  60  seconds,  the 
plate  or  plates  are  fully  exposed  and  will 
be  automatically  sent  to  the  plate  pro¬ 
cessor. 


The  Newsday  team  that  worked  on  the 
EOCOM  project  was  led  by  assistant 
publisher  Stanley  Asimov  and  included 
Genovese,  assistant  general  manager 
James  E.  Fitzgerald,  and  camera  room 
foreman  Rich  Taylor,  who  is  project 
manager  for  Newsday  for  the  EOCOM 
system.  Leonard  1.  Horowitz,  eastern 
regional  counsel  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Company,  served  as  Newsday's  attor¬ 
ney. 

Harte-Hanks  orders  4 
more  ECRM  systems 

Seven  newspapers.  5  in  the  U.S.  and  2 
in  Mexico,  have  ordered  7600  model 
copy  processing  systems  from  ECRM, 
Inc.  Total  VDT's  for  these  systems 
comes  to  1 12  with  4  Harte-Hanks'  papers 
buying  front-end  systems  with  85  termi¬ 
nals.  ECRM  has  now  placed  7600  front- 
end  systems  in  seven  of  the  47  Harte- 
Hanks  papers. 

Longview  Publishing  company  of 
Washington  has  purchased  a  system  with 
20  VDT's  while  the  Processadora  and 
Magnitipo,  Mexico  installations  of  7 
terminals  will  be  for  commercial  publica¬ 
tions. 

ECRM's  Autokon  8400  electronic 
camera  has  been  purchased  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers:  N.  Y.  Post;  Braden¬ 
ton  {F\a.) Herald;  Charlotte  (N.C.) News 
&  Observer;  Minneapolis  Star;  Montreal 
Gazette  and  San  Jose  Mercury  New.  The 
company  has  also  sold  17  camera  sys¬ 
tems  in  Europe. 

So  far  this  year  ECRM  has  placed  25 
OCR  Autoreaders.  The  Autoreader  is  an 
OCR  system  for  the  word  processing 
and  graphic  arts  industries. 

Canadian  scores 
linear  pricing  system 

The  linear  system  for  setting  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  is  all  wrong,  says 
Leonard  Kubas,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Research  Centre  of  Toronto.  He 
claims  they  should  be  determined  more 
like  magazine  rates,  with  the  full  page  as 
the  standard. 

"Visual  impact  doesn't  double  if  space 
is  doubled,”  Kubas  said.  “The  impact  is 
not  linear,  so  pricing  shouldn't  be 
linear.” 

He  made  a  study  of  newspaper  rate 
cards  and  found  them  lacking  a  pattern 
because  publishers  are  “terribly  inde¬ 
pendent.”  One  paper  charged  a  premium 
for  a  half-page  in  the  comics  section 
while  another  gave  it  a  discount. 

In  the  linear  system  a  certain  amount 
is  paid  for  one  line.  10  times  that  for  10 
lines,  100  times  that  for  100  lines,  and  so 
on.  With  a  page  base,  the  charge  in¬ 
creases  proportionately  as  the  amount  of 
space  decreases;  for  example,  a  half¬ 
page  would  not  cost  half  a  full  page,  but 
60^  of  the  full  page  rate. 
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Daily  Herald 


WAUSAU.  WISCONSIN 


•iOver  the  years  that  I  have  used  the  VEC  News 
Program,  I  find  more  students  coming  up  to  me 
after  they  have  graduated  and  telling  me  they  still 
read  newspapers  as  a  habit  from  class  work.^^ 

WAUSAU  EAST  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 


Shouldn’t  your  Newspaper  In  Education 
program  be  bringing  you  comments  like  this? 

VEC’s  newspaper  clients  believe  this  is 
what  Newspaper  In  Education  is  all  about. 

The  VEC  School  Program  —  buildingthe 
newspaper  reading  habit  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 


Call  or  write: 

VEC,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  52 
Madison,  Wl  53701 


608-831-6565 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Robert  B.  Higdon — appointed 
employe  relations  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News.  He  has  been  with  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  the  past  8  years. 

Gioria  J.  Beattie — to  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  compensation  and  benefits  in  the 
personnel  department  of  the  Detroit 
News,  from  supervisor  of  contract  copy 
and  billing. 

*  *  * 

William  Molesworth,  formerly  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  with  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News — appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Paso  Robles  (Calif.) 
Daily  Press.  He  succeeds  Blaine 
Roberts,  who  entered  the  restaurant 
business. 

Steve  Capps — from  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  to  UPl  bureau  in  San  Diego, 
succeeding  Ron  Hutcherson,  who  re¬ 
cently  began  law  practice  after  passing 
the  California  bar. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Klein,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
Michael  Lopez,  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson — to  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as 
general  assignment  reporters. 

♦  *  * 

Cleo  B.  Crittenden — to  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hill  Country  News,  Cedar 
Park,  Texas  and  director  of  advertising 
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for  all  newspapers  in  the  Taylor  (Tex.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.  group.  He  has  been 
general  manager  and  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram. 

9|(  * 

Roger  Fidler,  who  recently  rede¬ 
signed  the  news  pages  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press — joined  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press-Telegram  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  consulting  basis  to  redesign  both 
newspapers. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Omar  Forberg — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Macomb  Daily  in  Mount 
Clemens,  Michigan  from  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera,  where  he  most 
recently  served  as  advertising  director. 

9|c  iic  ♦ 

Patrick  J.  McGuffin — named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Apopka  (Fla.) 
Chief,  and  The  Planter  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  a  March  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Florida. 

Hn  H: 

Sharon  Dirlam — appointed  city  editor 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
succeeding  Ted  McKown,  who  requested 
reassignment  as  a  staff  reporter. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Sbrana — named  news  editor  of 
the  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  Journal,  re¬ 
placing  Peter  Laning,  now  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News.  Sbrana  has  been  with  the 
Times-Joumal  for  eight  years,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  sports  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Lonny  Unger,  formerly  a  reporter 
with  the  Non\’ich  (Conn.)  Bulletin — to 
the  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item,  part 
of  the  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers  chain,  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gene  Lang — succeeds  William  Gority 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald’s  Magazine  of  the 
Midlands.  Lang  has  been  a  retail  adver¬ 
tising  supervisor  since  1972. 
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Norman  W.  Tischer,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Muncie  (Ind.)  Newspapers 
Inc.  has  been  awarded  the  Herbert  B. 
Gilmore  Exemplary  Service  Award  by 
the  Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  Tischer  has  been 
with  the  Muncie  Evening  Press  and 
Star  for  more  than  20  years. 

Terri  Ann  Knopf,  television  critic  for 
past  year,  Miami  Herald — resigned  to  re¬ 
turn  to  native  city,  Boston,  to  become 
press  liaison  for  Middlesex  County 
(Mass.)  Sheriff  John  Buckley’s  guber¬ 
natorial  campaign. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Edward  F.  Ashe — named  circulation 
director  of  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette.  Ashe  joined  Gannett  in  1972  at 
the  Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

if  3|e 

Odie  Martin,  production  director  of 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 
Louisville — elected  vicepresident  and 
production  director.  Neville  Blake- 
more,  Jr. — appointed  assistant  general 
manager  from  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager. 

If  If  If 

Dave  Bartel,  chief  of  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon  city  govern¬ 
ment  bureau — winner  of  the  1978  Mur¬ 
dock  reporting  award,  giving  Bartel  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  two  highest 
reporting-writing  awards  in  Kansas  this 
year.  He  previously  won  the  Kansas 
News  Enterprize  Award  from  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  Foundation.  Both 
awards  were  for  a  series  of  23  stories  on 
a  proposed  coal  gasification  plant  and  the 
Wichita  Gas  Utility. 

^  He  if 

Alan  M.  Horton — to  editor  of  the 
Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News,  succeeding  John 
David  Scott,  who  retires  this  month. 
Horton  a  Scripps-Howard  Washington 
correspondent  since  1970,  first  worked  at 
the  News  14  years  ago  as  a  summer 
intern. 

Scott  has  been  with  the  Shelbyville 
paper  over  42  years,  29  as  editor.  He 
continues  with  the  paper  as  a  columnist 
and  consultant. 
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Yim 


Liefer 


Steele 


Four  winners  of  the  1978-79  Gannett  Fellowships  in 
Asian  Studies  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  begin  their  year's 
program,  which  includes  a  short  field  study  in  Asia,  by  at¬ 
tending  the  summer  session  of  the  university  starting  May  30. 
Winners  are:  Susan  Yim,  feature  writer  for  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin;  George  W.  Steele,  an  assistant  city  editor. 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette;  Richard  P.  Liefer,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  and  John  A. 
MacDonald,  national-foreign  editor  with  the  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville.  The  fellowships  are  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation. 


MacDonald 


Bkn  B.  StiiiiMAN — retired  from  the 
newsside  after  44  years  on  the  financial 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star-Times,  the 
past  24  years  as  financial  editor.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Co.  of  which  he  is  fi¬ 
nancial  vicepresident,  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector. 

Janet  Meyer,  who  has  been  Schif- 
man's  assistant  for  4  years — named  fi¬ 
nancial  editor. 

❖  * 

Sei.ig  Greenberg,  retired  medical  wri¬ 
ter,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  News¬ 
papers — named  by  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  special 
committee  reviewing  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

*  *  * 

Ai.ex  F.  Longoi.i  ,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fort  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald — named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Patrick  Bachi  er,  director  of 
promotions/marketing — assumes  Lon- 
golt's  former  duties.  George  R.  Dooka, 
advertising  director — named  national 
advertising  manager. 

^  rj;  ^ 

Max  Veai  e,  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News  and 
executive  business  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald — opened  a  public  relations  office 
in  Boca  Raton. 

*  si!  * 

Robert  V.  Gi  ass,  a  former  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  defunct  Cliica^’o 
American,  Chica^’o  Today  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service — named  assistant 
staff  director  of  the  public  relations  and 
information  department,  American  Bar 
Association  in  Chicago.  Glass  replaces 
Ross  Hagen,  who  resigned  to  become 
director  of  legislative  and  public  affairs 
for  the  Illinois  Credit  Union  l.eague. 
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Di  n  Ml  hm,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Re^’is- 
ter  farm  editor — winner  of  three  top 
prizes  from  the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors 
of  America — Farm  Editor  of  the  Year 
and  first  place  in  farm  columns  and 
series/running  news  stories  categories. 
Muhm  is  the  only  three-time  winner  of 
the  Farm  Editor  of  the  Year  prize,  hav¬ 
ing  won  also  in  1967  and  1969. 

ik  *  5}! 

Ei)  Wii  SON,  staff  artist  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel — retired 
after  28  years  with  the  papers. 

Anthony  Cami-bei  i ,  assistant  financial 
editor  of  Cltica^io  Sun-Times — appointed 
financial  editor.  Mary  Myers,  financial 
news  editor — assumes  Campbell's 
former  duties.  Campbell  moved  to  the 
paper  following  the  folding  of  the 
Cliica^’o  Daily  News. 

Lyi  E  Becker,  former  executive  editor 
of  the  Claremore  (Okla.)  Daily 
Progress — named  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Watonj^a  (Okla.)  Republi¬ 
can. 

'Jfi  ^  ^ 

Si  E  Si  ERi.iNCi,  city  editor  of  the 
Weatherford  (Tex.)  Democrat — named 
managing  editor.  Sterling  joined  the 
paper  in  1974  as  a  reporter. 
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Doici  Heai.,  for  2  years  director  of 
public  relations  for  Torstar  Corporation 
and  the  Toronto  Star — returning  to  the 
consulting  business  to  head  a  newly- 
formed  public  relations  counselling  divi¬ 
sion  of  HJN  Associates  Limited  of  To¬ 
ronto.  He  will  continue  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  for  Torstar. 


NEW  ICMA 
LEGAL  MANUAL 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

A  new  legal  manual  written  by 
Robert  L.  Ballow,  ICMA  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  King  &  Ballow, 
Nashville,  Tennessee  can  serve 
as  a  reference  source  on  legal 
problems  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  principle  sections  review 
independent  contractor-em¬ 
ployee  issues,  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  which  affect 
newspaper  circulation  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  for 
$17.50  each  from 

ICMA 

P.  O.  Box  17420 
Dulles  International  Airport 
Washington,  D.C.  20041 
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Editorial  Department  Expenses 


1977 

1976 

Editorial 

Salaries 

$ 

1,956,317 

1,879,703 

Administrative  Departments  Expenses 

Features 

163,900 

152,437 

Wire  Services 

253,354 

277,354 

1977 

1976 

Telephone 

78,100 

70,961 

Business  Office 

Travel  &  Auto 

68,918 

97,462 

Salaries 

$ 

478,281 

442,333 

Other 

114,662 

111,596 

Other 

161,266 

168,160 

Total 

$’ 

2,635,251 

2,589,513 

Total 

$" 

639,547 

610,493 

% 

8.1 

8.3 

% 

2.0 

2.0 

Art  &  Photo 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

994.38 

921.53 

Salaries 

$ 

166,343 

154,899 

Executive  Office 

$ 

415,560 

387,300 

Other 

33,567 

29,053 

- 

o/ 

/o 

1.3 

1.2 

Total 

$ 

199,910 

183,952 

General  Unallocated 

Professional  Services 

$ 

171,478 

217,291 

% 

0.6 

0.6 

Taxes 

838,971 

836,744 

Total  Editorial 

$ 

2,835,161 

2,773,465 

Insurance 

259,926 

258,497 

Other 

893,631 

855,546 

o/ 

/o 

8.7 

8.9 

_ 

Cols,  of  Reading  Matter 

88,116 

85,266 

Total 

$ 

2,164,006 

2,168,078 

Cost  per  Column 

$ 

32.18 

32.53 

*Man  Hours 

270,414 

280,604 

% 

6.6 

7.0 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

27.6 

26.3 

Total  Administrative 

$ 

3,219,113 

3,165,871 

Premium  Hours 

1,452 

662 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

o/ 

/o 

9.9 

10.2 

Editorial 

$ 

1,265.66 

1,168.97 

Art  &  Photo 

$ 

1,131.59 

1,173.48 

‘Library  Hours  Excluded 


21  dailies  post  best  safety  records 


Twenty-one  daily  newspapers  were 
named  award  winners  for  the  best  1977 
safety  records  of  their  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles  in  the  annual  Safe  Driving 
Campaign  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

Annual  awards  are  made  to  the  3 
newspapers  with  the  best  safety  records 
in  each  of  7  divisions  in  the  contest.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  are  awarded  to  all  par¬ 
ticipants  who  complete  the  year  without 
accident. 

Reports  released  show  that  the  647 
participating  newspapers  in  the  1977 
campaign  operated  10.391  vehicles  a 
total  of  251,872,851  miles  achieving  an 
accident  rate  of  1.57  per  100.000  miles. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  newspaper 
safe  driving  campaign  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  During  the  37  year 
history  of  the  campaign,  participants 
have  recorded  almost  6  billion  miles  of 
driving  on  an  around-the-clock  exposure 
basis,  experiencing  an  overall  accident 
rate  of  1.81  per  100,000  miles. 

The  ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign  has  2  principal  goals: 

•  To  reduce  fatalities  and  injuries. 

•  To  reduce  insurance  premiums  for 
vehicles  used  in  newspaper  delivery. 

PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARRIER  DI¬ 
VISION 

Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
up  to  20.(X)0  copies)  52  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  254  vehicles  4.965.350  miles  with  60 
accidents. 

I'irshfUave — .Xgana  ((lUiiini  l*aviJU’  Daily  Sews  operated  15 
vehicles  177,373  miles  without  an  accident. 
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Second'Naee—O^denshur^  (New  Vorki  Journal  .Xdiance 
news  operated  K  vehicles  1I5,1K4  miles  without  an  ac* 
cident. 

Third'Plaee — Sewpttn  (K.I.I  l>aily  Sews  operated  4  vehicles 
66,K64  miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
20.001  to  50,000  copies)  138  newspapers 
operated  980  vehicles  20,220,313  miles 
with  330  accidents. 

Hrst-I*lace — Joplin  (Mo. I  (ilohe  operated  1^  vehicles  423,895 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Seeond’Plaee — Sew  Hedjord  (Mass.f  Standard-Times  operated 
19  vehicles  4041,838  miles  witlmut  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Hremertojt  (Wash. I  Sun  operated  19  vehicles 
311,843  miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
50,001  to  Itio.OOO  copies)  102  newspapers 
operated  922  vehicles  20,739.668  miles 
with  420  accidents. 

Urst-Place — Trois-Rivieres  (Que.I  1^  Souvelliste  operated  3 
vehicles  186,593  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place— fireeneille  (S.C.)  Sews  di  Piedmont  operated 
2  vehicles  16,817  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Sprin^ield  (III. I  State  Joumal-Kegistero\;>erMe6 
35  vehicles  597,567  miles  with  one  accident. 

Group  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
in  excess  of  100,(K)0  copies)  164  news¬ 
papers  operated  4,842  vehicles 
121.429,449  miles  with  2,941  accidents. 

Pirst-Place — Colunihia  (S.C. I  .Sfa/c  di  Record  operated  26  ve* 
hides  1,404,764  miles  with  two  accidents. 

Second-Place — Orlando  { t  la.l  Sentinel  Star  operated  28  vehicles 
704,780  miles  with  one  accident. 


Third-Place — Tontnto  (Ont.)  (ilohe  dt  Mail  operated  14  vehicles 
590,873  miles  with  one  accident. 

Contract  Motor  Carrier  Division 
Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
up  to  25,000  copies)  61  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  851  vehicles 
14,830.585  miles  with  32  accidents. 

Tint-Place— (ieneia  (N.Y.i  Tinger  Takes  Times  had  operated 
tor  Its  account  32  vehicles  537,124  miles  without  an  accident, 
Second-Place — xSewark  (Ohio)  Advocate  had  operated  for  Us 
account  25  vehicles  460,877  miles  without  an  accident. 
Third-Piece — Manchester  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer  had 
operated  for  its  account  39  vehicles  439,936  miles  without  an 
accident. 


Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
25,001  to  100,000  copies)  1 10  newspapers 
had  operated  for  their  account  1 .625  ve¬ 
hicles  40, 160,91  1  miles  with  73  accidents. 

Tint -Place — Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  dt  Evening  Press  had  operated 
for  its  account  46  vehicles  1 ,065,391  miles  without  an  accident. 
Second-lUace — Topeka  (Kans.i  Daily  Capital  &  State  Journal 
hadoperated  for  its  account  13  vehicles  1,065,391  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Third-Place — Springfield  (HI.)  Stat  Journal-Register  had  (»per- 
ated  for  its  account  .M  vehicles  1,0.^5,622  miles  without  an 
accident. 


Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
in  excess  of  100,000  copies)  32  news¬ 
papers  had  operated  for  their  account 
917  vehicles  29,526,575  miles  with  100 
accidents. 

Tirst-Place — Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  d  Heacon  had  operated  for 
its  account  61  vehicles  1,767,053  miles  without  an  accident. 
Second-Place — Tos  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  16  vehicles  1..^55,008  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third-Place — Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  di  Oregon  Journal  had 
operated  for  its  account  40  vehicles  816,029  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Berkey  Technical  has  announced  a  24" 
X  28"  table  top  vacuum  frame  for  contact 
work.  For  literature  send  letterhead  re¬ 
quest  to  Berkey  Technical.  25-15  50th 
St..  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 
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Pingel  is  elected 
chairman  of  4A’s 

John  S.  Pingel,  president  of  Ross  Roy, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  the  chief  elective 
post  within  the  association. 

Stuart  B.  Upson,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample,  Inc.,  was 
elected  vicechairman. 

H.  Smoot  Fahlgren,  president  of 
Fahlgren  &  Ferriss,  Inc.,  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia,  was  elected  national 
secretary-treasurer. 

Election  of  new  oBlcers  took  place  at 
the  association’s  6()th  annual  meeting 
held  at  the  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale, 
Arizona  last  week. 

Pingel  succeeds  Edward  N.  Ney, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  who  now  be¬ 
comes  the  chairman  of  the  AAAA  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  Pingel  has  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  agency  career  in  Detroit,  including 
the  last  18  years  with  Ross  Roy,  Inc. 

William  R.  Flesse  continues  in  his  post 
as  interim  president  of  AAAA,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

New  style  ad  insert 
developed  by  printer 

A  San  Francisco  printer.  Gazette 
Press,  has  developed  a  method  of  print¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  inserts  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  2  pages,  instead  of  the  usual  4. 
The  first  insert  of  this  type  was 
produced — in  a  quantity  of  over  one 
million — for  Sears,  and  was  carried  in  12 
Northern  California  newspapers  on  April 
16. 

Called  “tab-E”  (the  “E”  stands  for 
efficiency,  according  to  Gazette),  the  in¬ 
sert  can  be  printed  in  2  page  increments 
because  of  modifications  made  by 
Gazette  to  one  of  their  Goss  Urbanite 
web  offset  presses,  and  also  because  of 
custom  trim  equipment  designed  by  the 
printers. 

“There's  never  been  anything  like 
this,”  according  to  Bill  Upson,  Gazette's 
newly-appointed  sales  manager.  "It  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduces  advertisers’  printing 
and  paper  costs.’’ 

Sears’  advertising  manager  for  the 
mid-California  district,  Ed  Perea,  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  considers  the  Gazette’s 
printing  innovation  unique:  "If  we  find 
that  a  12-page  insert  is  too  small,  we 
don’t  have  to  then  go  all  the  way  to  a 
16-page  format;  now  we  can  run  with  14 
pages;  that  tlexibility  offers  us  a  substan¬ 
tial  savings.’’ 

The  pressroom  foreman  at  Gazette. 
Richard  Ploughman,  first  conceived  of  a 
way  to  print  inserts  in  two-page  incre¬ 
ments.  and  he  and  three  other  Gazette 
Press  employes  then  developed  the  idea 
into  a  practical  reality. 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news: 

Dr,  Henning  H.  Burchers  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  technical  opera¬ 
tions;  Theodore  E.  Mackiewiez,  vice- 
president  of  manufacturing  and  engineer¬ 
ing;  and  Theodore  G.  Schwartz,  vice- 
president  of  marketing  at  American 
Hoechst  Corporation’s  Azoplate  Divi¬ 
sion. 

^  ^  If: 

William  G.  Allen  has  been  named  mar¬ 
ket  manager  for  the  Industrial  Graphics 
division  of  3M  Company.  Allen  was  most 
recently  with  3M’s  Commercial  Tape  di¬ 
vision. 


Harold  R.  Evans  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  director  of  marketing 
support  for  Composition  Systems  divi¬ 
sion  of  Harris  Corporation.  Evans  was 
most  recently  with  Compugraphic. 

Roy  J.  Zahierek  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  export  marketing  and  distributor 
support  for  Harris’  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems  division.  Zabierek  had  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  support  at  Composition 
Systems. 

*  *  5f«  , 

Samuel  J.  Harper  has  been  appointed 
plant  manager  of  the  Atlanta  manufactur¬ 
ing  facility  of  Lettertlex  systems.  Before 
joining  Lettertlex,  Harper  was  produc¬ 
tion  supervisor  at  another  plant. 


1 


Rockwell  International 

where  science  gets  down  to  business 


When  your  outlying  news  bureaus  send  a  story 
over  the  easy-to-use  Rockwell-Goss  News 
Bureau  System,  the  VDT  tells  you  right  away  if 
faulty  telephone  lines  interfered  with  your 
transmission,  so  you  can  transmit  again.  And  if 
the  line  istemporarily  kaput,  you  can  store  copy 
for  later  transmission.  The  system  has  an 
intelligent  terminal  and  an  LSI  microprocessor. 
Its  low  initial  cost  is  followed  by  low  operating 
costs  and  low-cost,  easy  maintenance.  Its  com¬ 
patible  with  your  existing  equipment,  too.  Get 
full  details  by  calling  Information  Products 
Marketing,  Graphic  Systems  Division, 

Rockwell  International,  Downers  Grove, 

I L  60515.  312/963-4600. 
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How  libel  judges  ‘nail 
a  jellyfish  to  the  wall’ 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

“Defining  a  ‘  public  figure  '  is  much 
like  trying  to  nail  ajellyfish  to  the  wall.” 

Georgia  judge  Alexander  A.  Lawrence 
might  be  accused  of  making  a  malicious 
remark  but  his  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  agree  with  him,  wouldn't  hold  him 
guilty  of  ‘‘actual  malice.”  That  term  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  giving  lawyers  and  judges  as 
much  difficulty  as  the  line  between  pub¬ 
lic  figures  and  private  persons  in  libel 
suits. 

Federal  judges  have  been  twisting 
their  way  through  defamation  cases  ever 
since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1974 
that  Elmer  Gertz,  a  Chicago  attorney  in  a 
murder  trial,  was  a  private  person  ‘‘more 
vulnerable  to  injury  than  public  officials 
and  public  figures.” 

Earlier  Supreme  Court  decisions  re¬ 
quire  public  figures  (and  public  officials) 
to  prove  “actual  malice”  by  news  media 
in  order  to  collect  damages  for  defama¬ 
tion.  Lesser  proof  is  required  of  a  private 
individual  to  establish  a  claim  for  mone¬ 
tary  remedy. 

*  Access  to  media’ 

A  private  person,  the  court  has  said,  is 
more  deserving  of  a  judgment  than  public 
figures  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not 
have  the  same  “access  to  media”  to 
counteract  a  libelous  publication. 

In  some  recent  cases  reported  in  the 
Federal  Supplement,  judges  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  access  to  media  in  deciding  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  public  figure.  A  definition  of 
a  “public  figure”  as  one  who  will  be 
better  able  to  respond  through  the  media 
than  a  private  individual  is  highly  improb¬ 
able,  said  Judge  J.  Edward  Weinfeld. 
“It  is,”  in  his  view,  “an  insubstantial 
reed  on  which  to  hang  a  constitutional 
distinction.” 

Weinfeld’ s  comment  came  in  holding 
that  a  NASA  scientist  who  was  planning 
a  space  flight  for  a  monkey  was  in  fact  a 
public  figure  and  had  to  prove  actual 
malice  in  a  newsletter  article  about  his 
treatment  of  animals.  Certainly,  the 
judge  ruled,  the  plaintiff  could  easily 
have  obtained  access  to  the  media  be¬ 
cause  there  was  great  public  interest  in 
the  project  after  “Bonny”  died.  (Adey  v. 
United  Action  for  Animals  361  FS  457 
1973).  The  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
review  the  case. 

More  recently.  District  Judge  Charles 
J.  Brieant  Jr.  disposed  of  an  unique  “ac¬ 
cess  to  media”  argument  and  held  that 

(Jerome  H.  Walker,  who  is  retired,  was 
executive  editor  of  Editor  &  Pi  blisher) 
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an  insurance  company  was  a  public  fig¬ 
ure.  The  plaintiff  sought  private  status  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  prohibited  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  from  commenting  on  an  article  in 
Barron's  because  it  would  be  considered 
promotion  of  a  proposed  stock  offering. 
(442  FS  1341) 

Under  SEC  restraint 

Relying  on  the  Supreme  Court  opin¬ 
ions,  Reliance  Insurance  Co.  contended 
it  was  “in  regulation”  and  lacked  access 
to  news  media  to  counteract  an  uncom¬ 
plimentary  opinion  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  quality  of  its  stock. 

But  Judge  Brieant  ruled  the  plaintiff  to 
be  a  public  figure  in  the  general  sense 
and  also  in  the  specific  context  of  its 
decision  to  make  a  $50  million  stock  of¬ 
fering  to  the  public.  Thus,  the  firm  had 
“thrust  itself’  into  the  public  eye. 

“There  are  many  public  figures  who 
are  so  scorned  and  reviled  by  the 
media,”  Brieant  stated,  “as  to  have  little 
or  no  access  for  purposes  of  counteract¬ 
ing  a  libel.  These  remain  yet  public  fig¬ 
ures  .  .  .  The  ‘access  to  media’  argument 
is  no  more  than  a  makeweight  ...  It 
should  be  possible  to  so  word  a  denial  as 
not  to  constitute  an  offer  to  sell.”  (442 
FS  1341  1977). 

A  review  of  libel  cases  in  the  federal 
courts  since  the  landmark  “public  offi¬ 
cial”  decision  in  Times  v.  Sullivan  1964 
indicates  that  trends  are  evolving  but 
slowly.  Some  judges  have  expressed 
their  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
get  another  test  case  which  will  result  in 
more  lucid  opinions  in  respect  to  defama¬ 
tion.  (376  U.S.  254) 

Problems  arise,  according  to  Judge 
Brieant,  because  “when  the  Supreme 
Court  uses  a  word,  it  means  what  the 
Court  wants  it  to  mean.” 

A  term  of  art 

“Actual  malice,”  he  says,  “is  now  a 
term  of  art  having  nothing  to  do  with 
actual  malice.”  In  libel  malice  must  be 
taken  to  mean  more  than  ill  will  or  spite. 
The  courts  are  saying  that  plaintiffs  who 
are  public  figures  must  show  “fraudu¬ 
lent,  knowing  publication  of  a  falsehood, 
or  intentional  reckless  disregard  of  fal¬ 
sity.” 

Although  most  of  the  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  Times-Sullivan,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  that  robust  criticism  of  government 
and  public  affairs  should  not  be  impeded 
by  libel  judgments  was  enunciated  as 
early  as  1923  when  the  City  of  Chicago 
sued  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  $10  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  Tribune  admitted  publishing  false 


and  malicious  statements  regarding  the 
city’s  finances,  yet  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  ruled,  “it  is  better  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  newspaper  should  go  free 
than  that  all  of  the  citizens  should  be  put 
in  jeopardy  of  imprisonment  or  economic 
subjugation  if  they  venture  to  criticize  an 
inefficient  or  corrupt  government.” 

“This  action,”  Chief  Justice 
Thompson  wrote,  “is  out  of  tune  with 
the  American  spirit  and  has  no  place  in 
American  jurisprudence.” 

Enlarging  on  this  doctrine,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1959 
cloaked  all  government  officers  in  abso¬ 
lute  privilege  for  what  they  stated  in 
press  releases.  Justice  Hugo  Black 
wrote,  “An  informed  understanding  de¬ 
pends  on  the  freedom  people  have  to 
applaud  or  criticize  the  way  public 
employes  do  their  jobs,  from  the  least  to 
the  most  important.”  (Barr  v.  Matteo 
360  U.S.  564). 

How  far  down? 

While  making  it  difficult  for  Sullivan, 
an  Alabama  city  official,  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages  from  the  New  York  Times,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  took  the  pains  to  state  in  a 
footnote  that  it  was  not  determining 
“how  far  down  into  the  lower  ranks  of 
government  employes  the  ‘public  offi¬ 
cial’  designation  would  extend  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  (malice)  rule.” 

The  court’s  decision  in  1971  extending 
the  malice  rule  to  private  individuals  in¬ 
volved  in  subjects  of  public  interest 
seemed  to  be  concerned  only  with  the 
“press  and  the  broadcast  media”  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  First  Amendment.  Some  state 
courts  have  applied  a  negligence  test, 
rather  than  “reckless  disregard,”  in 
cases  where  danger  to  reputation  is  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  said  in 
Walker  v.  Colorado  Springs  Sun  (1975) 
that  the  Rosenbloom  rule  (403  U.S.  29 
1971)  “implements  the  interest  of  the 
press  but  does  not  take  the  private  citi¬ 
zen’s  interest  (the  right  to  maintain  a 
reputation  unsullied  by  false  and  defama¬ 
tory  comments  by  the  news  media)  into 
account.”  The  courts  must  balance  both. 

In  the  Gertz  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  states  were  free  to 
impose  liability  on  a  less  vigorous  basis 
than  actual  malice  when  the  plaintiff  is  a 
private  individual  and  where  the  de¬ 
famatory  statement  in  question  “is  such 
as  to  make  a  substantial  danger  to  the 
reputation  apparent.”  But  recovery  of 
punitive  damages  would  not  be  allowed. 
The  judgment  must  be  limited  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  actual  injuries  suffered — 
such  as  “impairment  of  reputation  and 
standing  in  the  community,  personal 
humiliation,  and  mental  anguish.” 

A  punitive  award 

On  the  fourth-round  trial  of  his  suit 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  William  C. 
Marcil,  The  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.;  War¬ 
ren  H.  Phillips,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc., 
New  York;  and  Richard  C.  Steele,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Teleftram  and  Gazette. 

Directors  continuing  to  serve  unex¬ 
pired  terms  are;  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.,  Miami; 
Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily 
Mail:  Stanton  R.  Cook,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une:  Helen  K.  Copley,  The  Copley 
Press,  La  Jolla,  Calif.;  Frank  A.  Daniels 
Jr.,  Raleif’h  (N.C.)  News  &  Oh.ser\er 


200  questions 

(Continued  from  pane  12} 

starting  a  shopper  in  competition  with  an 
existing  shopper? 

What  can  newspapers  do  about  the 
pending  “Franchise”  legislation? 

Does  anyone  have  a  formal  “Carrier 
School?” 

How  does  General  Motors  sell  two 
cars  to  a  family? 

When  I  can't  get  my  newspaper  in  the 


and  Times',  John  M.  Jones,  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun:  Ashton  Phelps,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  and  States-Item: 
and  Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun. 

Retiring  directors  are;  Harold  W.  An¬ 
dersen,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
who  served  as  AN  PA  chairman  and  pres¬ 
ident  1974-76;  Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas 
Morninn  News:  and  Robert  W.  Southam, 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

same  household? 

TMC — Will  it  be  a  substitute  for  Net 
Paid  Circulation? 

What  is  the  most  effective  media  ad¬ 
vertising  to  interest  non-subscribers? 

Who  is  publishing  a  community  news¬ 
paper  that  has  resulted  in  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  their  daily  product? 

Has  anyone  a  success  story  telling  of 
the  newspaper's  quality  and  usefulness? 

Is  porch  delivery  worth  the  cost  in  to¬ 
day's  economy? 

How  valuable  is  front  page  color  in 
promoting  spot  sales? 

Is  anyone  still  using  street  sales  boys 
to  sell  Sunday  editions? 

What  is  the  most  effective  method  of 
passing  stop  information  to  the  editor? 

These  and  about  195  other  questions 
on  circulation  topics  were  compiled  in  a 
booklet  that  was  handed  out  to  pub¬ 
lishers  attending  the  “Give-and-Take” 
sessions  to  stimulate  discussions. 


Special  sections 

(Continued  from  pane  45) 


section  for  each  half  appears  on  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Sunday.  This  enables  city  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  buy  only  half  the  city.  “The 
readers  love  them  and  identify  them  as 
their  local  papers.  Competitors  would 
come  in  if  we  cop  out.  Pay  their  way? 
Close  to  it,”  said  Patterson. 

Healy  said  the  special  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  that  the  Globe  runs  on  Sundays — 
The  Boston  Tea  Party,  Lexington  and 
Concord,  Bunker  Hill  sections.  Trea¬ 
sures  of  New  England  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  sections,  are  the  reason  for  the  spec¬ 
tacular  circulation  growth  for  the  Sunday 
Globe.  The  Tea  Party  sold  22,(X)0  extra 
copies.  Treasures  sold  49,000  copies, 
and  Lexington  sold  76,(K)0  extras.  The 
Treasures  of  Massachusetts  cost  the 
Globe  $200,000,  he  said.  The  Globe  sells 
from  42.()(K)  to  97,000  extras  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  Sunday  which  carries  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cials  and  keeps  only  5,000  or  7,000  new 
readers  beyond  one  or  two  weeks.  That 
breaks  down  to  $40  per  new  reader  vs. 
$6.50  per  reader  via  the  telephone  solici¬ 
tation,  so  special  features  are  expensive, 
he  said.  “But  they  show  we  are  a  quality 
product.” 


What  would  you  call  it? 

It’s  a  Caterpillar  815  Compactor  whose  tamping 
drums  compact  a  firm  bed  for  road  and  building 
construction.  The  ’dozer  blade  is  for  the 
occasional  dirt  moving  needed.  Another  version 
with  chopper  wheels  and  a  bigger  blade  works 
on  sanitary  landfills.  It  can  flatten  a  refrigerator 
like  a  cigarette  pack,  and  bury  a  truck  load  of 
refuse  in  a  clean,  vermin-free  landfill. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  compactors  like  this 
one.  But  only  the  815  is  made  by  Caterpillar. 
CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are  registered  Trade¬ 


marks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  When  you  use 
our  name,  please  make  sure  you’re  talking  about 
our  products.  We  make  wheel-type  tractors  and 
loaders,  track-type  tractors  and  loaders, 
excavators,  off-highway  trucks,  diesel  engines, 
motor  graders,  tractor-scrapers,  and  pipelayers  as 
well  as  compactors. 

Thanks. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar,  Cat  and  Q  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Libel 

(Continiu'd  from  pa^e  42i 

against  Cowles  Communications  Inc.  for 
an  article  in  Look  magazine.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  former  mayor  Joseph  Alioto  won 
a  verdict  of  $350,000  for  loss  of  reputa¬ 
tion.  shame  and  hurt  feelings,  but  a  puni¬ 
tive  award  was  rejected  because  no  evi¬ 
dence  had  proved  that  the  editors  “had  a 
state  of  mind  arising  from  hatred  or  ill 
will  toward  the  plaintiff.”  (430  FS  1363 
1977). 

At  the  appellate  level,  William  F. 
Buckley  Jr.,  who  stipulated  he  was  a 
public  figure  in  the  classic  sense  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  received  an 
award  of  $1,000  (cut  from  $7,500)  as 
punitive  damages  against  the  author  of 
“Wild  Tongues."  Judge  James  L.  Oakes 
noted  that  the  book  accused  Buckley  of 
libelous  journalism.  The  only  proof  of¬ 
fered  was  that  Buckley  had  been  in¬ 
volved  in  one  suit  which  was  settled  out 
of  court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  said  Oakes,  has 
not  yet  held  that  punitive  damages  can¬ 
not  be  awarded  to  a  plaintiff  who  has  met 
a  standard  of  proof  less  demanding  than 
actual  malice.  “Any  journalistic  com¬ 
mentator  or  analyst,”  he  stated,  "is  enti¬ 
tled  to  not  be  lightly  characterized  as 
inaccurate,  dishonest  or  libelous.  It  is 
crucial  to  such  a  person's  career  that  he 
or  she  not  be  so  treated." 

Judge  Pregerson  in  California  declared 
that  “the  privacy  interest  of  public  fig¬ 
ures  does  not  substantially  justify  the 
chilling  effect  of  punitive  damages." 
(Maheu  v.  Hughes  Tool  Co.  1974).  “A 
public  figure's  access  to  news  media  to 
rebut  defamatory  utterances  minimizes 
the  special  damages  that  flow  from 
highly  motivated  defamation." 

‘Golden  Fleece’  privileged 

Dr.  Ronald  R.  Hutchinson,  a  research 
scientist  who  performed  services  for 
agencies  with  public  funds,  asserted  he 
was  only  a  private  person  because  he  had 
not  volunteered  information  which  was 
disseminated  by  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  news  office.  But  the  court  said  “any 
expenditure  of  public  funds  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest,”  therefore  he  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure  when  U.S.  Senator  William 
Proxmire  conferred  on  him  a  Golden 
Fleece  of  the  Month  Award  for  a  study 
on  why  people  fall  in  love  which  cost 
taxpayers  $84,000. 

Proxmire  could  say  in  his  newsletter 
and  on  the  lecture  platform  that  “the 
good  doctor  has  made  a  fortune  from  his 
monkeys  and  in  the  process  made  a 
monkey  out  of  the  American  taxpayer." 
(431  FS  1326  1977). 

In  Curtis  v.  Butts  1967,  the  Supreme 
Court  broadened  the  Times  rule  to  “pub¬ 
lic  figures” — those  intimately  involved 
in  resolution  of  important  public  ques¬ 
tions  or.  by  reason  of  their  fame,  shape 
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events  in  areas  of  concern  to  society  at 
large.  One  year  earlier,  circuit  judge 
Harry  A.  Blackmun  (later  to  be  on  the 
Supreme  Court)  had  held  Dr.  Linus  Paul¬ 
ing,  Nobel  chemist  and  Cal  Tech  profes¬ 
sor,  to  be  a  “public  official"  under  the 
Times  rule  because  he  “projected  him¬ 
self  into  the  very  vortex  of  the  discussion 
of  a  question  (nuclear  testing)  of  pressing 
public  concern."  His  world  prominence, 
the  judge  said,  made  him  infiuential  in 
shaping  opinion. 

She  had  no  choice 

On  this  principle  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1976  strained  its  public  figure  definition 
to  exempt  Mary  Alice  Firestone,  wife  of 
a  wealthy  socialite  who  claimed  Time 
magazine  had  libelled  her  in  a  report  of 
her  divorce.  Even  though  she  had  called 
press  conferences  during  a  smutty  trial, 
she  was  not  deprived  of  privacy,  the 
court  held,  because  she  was  not  trying  to 
gain  public  support  for  an  important  so¬ 
cial  change.  She  did  not  thrust  herself 
into  a  public  event;  she  had  no  choice  but 
to  use  the  judicial  process  to  settle  her 
marital  problems. 

“Rarely,”  said  the  Supreme  Court, 
“does  the  Constitution  require  the  states 
to  attach  public  figure  status  to  the  mere 
act  of  entering  the  doors  to  the  court¬ 
house.  Most  litigants  have  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  redress.” 

For  Ilya  Wolston,  suing  Reader's  Di¬ 
gest  in  1977,  it  was  a  different  story.  The 
author  of  a  book  on  Soviet  espionage 
efforts  during  World  War  II  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  Grand  Jury  and  was  held  in 
contempt  of  court.  He  thus  qualified  as  a 
public  figure.  Judge  William  J.  Bryant 
held,  for  the  limited  purpose  of  comment 
on  his  involvement  in  espionage.  He  in¬ 
vited  attention  as  to  his  connection  with 
the  investigation. 

“Wolston,”  the  judge  said,  “breached 
his  privacy  himself  and  relinquished  a 
measure  of  his  interest  in  protecting  his 
reputation.” 

Public  figure  during  trial 

The  Washington  Post  escaped  a  libel 
judgment  last  year  when  a  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  court  ruled  that  the  plaintiff 
(Donaldson)  was  a  public  figure  at  the 
time  of  a  trial  involving  “a  notorious  and 
shocking  murder.”  The  newspaper  had 
reported  a  guilty  plea  instead  of  acquit¬ 
tal. 

Judge  Hannon  stated,  “The  test  of 
whether  a  criminal  defendant  is  a  public 
or  private  figure  cannot  reasonably  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  he  is  ultimately  con¬ 
victed  or  acquitted.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  defamatory  statement  has 
been  made  well  before  the  final  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  case  and  the  relevant  standard 
of  care  would  therefore  depend  upon  a 
retroactive  application  of  a  largely  for¬ 
tuitous  jury  verdict.” 

In  respect  to  public  figures,  the  courts 
have  left  room  for  reckless  and  careless 


reporting  so  long  as  there  was  a  matter  of 
general  public  interest.  “Actual  malice” 
has  been  defined  as  "ill  will,  hostility, 
and  an  evil  intention  to  defame  and  in¬ 
jure.”  Judges  have  said  it  can't  be  in¬ 
ferred  simply  from  the  falsity  of  state¬ 
ments;  there  must  be  actual  knowledge  of 
falsity,  or  doubt  as  to  accuracy. 

When  Louis  F.  Rosanova  sued 
Playboy  Enterprises  in  Georgia  (1976) 
for  an  article  linking  him  with  organized 
crime.  Judge  Alexander  A.  Lawrence 
posed  the  question:  “How  and  where  do 
we  draw  a  line  between  public  figures 
and  private  individuals?  They  are  nebul¬ 
ous  concepts.  Defining  public  figures  is 
much  like  trying  to  nail  a  jellyfish  to  the 
wall.” 

Rosanova  was  executive  director  of 
the  Savannah  Inn  &  Country  Club, 
owned  by  the  Teamsters’  union,  so  the 
judge  asked  another  question:  "Viewed 
in  the  crepuscule  of  judicial  definement, 
was  Mr.  R.  a  public  figure  because  of  the 
alleged  involvements  and  contacts  that 
gave  rise  to  the  defamation?”  His  ans¬ 
wer  was,  “Yes.”  And  he  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  publisher  because  there  was  no 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  malice 
or  reckless  disregard  for  truth.  (41 1  FS 
440). 

Room  for  error 

A  publisher  is  not  liable  for  all  the  ar¬ 
guable  mistakes  of  his  reporters;  there 
must  be  serious  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
publication.  Saying  so.  District  Judge 
Richard  Owen  dismissed  a  1976  suit 
against  the  Villafte  Voice  which  had  at¬ 
tributed  CIA  connections  to  R.  Spencer 
Oliver  Jr.,  a  political  activist.  The  court 
quoted  the  Supreme  Court  in  Curtis  v. 
Butts  defining  recklessness  as  “extreme 
departure  from  the  standards  of 
investigation  and  reporting  ordinarily 
adhered  to  by  responsible  publishers.” 
(417  FS  235). 

Showing  that  a  remark  is  vehement  or 
a  vigorous  epithet  is  not  enough  when 
the  plaintiff  is  a  public  official.  Judge  A. 
Leon  Higginbotham  said,  in  denying 
summary  judgment  for  Alfred  R.  Pierce 
in  an  action  against  WPVl-tv  Philadel¬ 
phia  last  year.  But  the  court  took  the 
occasion  to  admonish  the  news  media  for 
taking  undue  advantage  of  the  privilege 
to  criticize  public  officials.  (427  FS  180). 

“Factual  error,  defamatory  content 
and  even  resort  to  exaggeration  and  vil¬ 
ification  are  essential  to  free  public  dis¬ 
cussion,”  Higginbotham  wrote.  Then  he 
added: 

“With  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
media,  their  occasional  failure  to  pursue 
the  highest  standard  of  accuracy  has 
caused  many  honorable  and  responsible 
persons  to  decline  any  options  to  serve  in 
public  office  because  they  are  not  willing 
to  have  their  honest  efforts  vilified  by 
omissions,  excesses  or  distortions.  1 
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Special  sections 
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imagine  anyone  reads  it,  and  i  would 
guess  that  95%  of  the  sections  in  small 
newspapers  have  much  the  same  back¬ 
ground.” 

Later  in  the  various  discussions,  this 
nameless  editor’s  comments  drew  a  lot 
of  backlash  from  the  publishers,  particu¬ 
larly  from  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
Knight-Ridder  Corp.  vicepresident.  “I’d 
like  to  challenge  that  letter-writer.  1  think 
a  small  paper  can  do  a  good  job  getting 
out  special  sections.  What  that  editor 
said  doesn’t  have  to  be  the  case.  We’ve 
got  a  newspaper,  a  smaller  one,  getting 
out  the  best  Spring  Bridal  section  I’ve 
ever  seen.  We  take  a  couple,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  from  the  time  they  get  their  rings  and 
all  through  the  ceremony.  It  reads  like 
news  and  makes  a  beautiful  story.” 

In  another  letter  read  by  Healy,  Abe 
Rosenthal  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
that  you  can’t  really  separate  the  special 
sections  from  the  whole  plan  of  putting 
out  a  daily  paper.  “They  all  go  to¬ 
gether.”  Rosenthal  said  the  Times  did 
not  simply  add  daily  sections,  but  con¬ 
ceived  of  a  four-section  newspaper  five 
days  a  week  that  would  have  “separate 
purposes  and  concepts.”  Rosenthal  said 
each  of  the  special  sections  have  been 
successful.  The  new  one  starts  on  May 
17,  Business  Day.  He  said  the  publisher 
hasn’t  dipped  into  his  newshole  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Healy  also  read  comments  from  John 
McMuIlan  of  the  Miami  Herald,  an  old 
hand  at  special  sections.  The  Herald’s 
weekend  section  started  in  1966,  the 
Tropic  Magazine  in  1%6,  the  time-out 
section  in  1976,  and  they  too  have  added 
what  they  call  “neighbors”  sections 
aimed  at  southern  and  northern  suburbs, 
a  new  tv  tab  and  a  sports  extra.  McMuI¬ 
lan  wrote  that  a  tv  section  for  instance, 
loses  money,  but  it  adds  to  the  Sunday 
circulation,  as  the  one  initiated  last 
November  is  now  doing.  “Is  that  not 
successful  regardless  of  whether  the 
bookkeepers  think  so?”  McMullen 
asked. 

In  most  of  the  editors’  responses, 
Healy  said,  there  was  a  pattern — that 
there  was  a  struggle,  that  it  costs  money, 
but  in  the  end  the  special  sections,  which 
have  a  certain  editorial  resiliency,  do  in 
fact  make  money.  McMuIlan  had  told 
Healy  that  without  them,  he  thought 
newspapers  would  “All  be  crowding  the 
exits  toward  extinction  ...  a  newspaper 
has  to  offer  something  more  than  just  the 
traditional  news.” 

Jim  Hoge  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
says  he  had  good  reader  response  to  all 
the  sections  and  good  advertising  re¬ 
sponse  to  all  but  ‘Sports  Plus’.  “It  is  a 
slow  grower,”  Hoge  said.  Their  circula- 
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tion  is  way  up  every  day  since  the  demise 
of  the  Daily  News,  but  that  there  is  an 
extra  bump  every  Thursday  of  about 
20,000,  which  he  attributes  to  the  ‘Food’ 
section. 

Dick  Leonard  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  wrote  that  in  1978  the  Journal  would 
publish  35  sections  covering  such  things 
as  new  cars,  photography,  fashions,  and 
hunting,  books.  He  didn’t  think  the  spe¬ 
cial  sections  help  the  overall  circulation 
of  the  paper.  They  are  promoted  mod¬ 
estly,  he  said,  but  said  new  cars  was  a 
popular  topic. 

William  Fields,  executive  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  wrote  Healy  that 
the  paper  still  sells  a  special  section  to  any 
advertiser  who  wants  to  buy  it,  provided 
he  buys  the  entire  section  and  he  can  use 
part  of  the  section  for  news  type,  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  permit  news  type  dis¬ 
play  which  too  closely  simulates  the 
Constitution’s  own  news  columns  and 
the  paper  can  label  it  as  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Leonard  said  the  paper  recently  in¬ 
stituted  a  policy  of  basing  the  decision  on 
whether  to  publish  a  section  on  its  news 
value  to  the  reader.  “We  no  longer  have 
a  special  section  editor  who  takes  copy 
provided  by  special  section  advertisers 
and  edits  and  rewrites  it,  and  puts  heads 
on  it  for  the  special  section.”  The  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Journal  recently  ran  an 
8-page  special  section  on  the  Atlanta 
Brav«s  and  was  behind  an  integral  part  of 


the  regular  sports  section. 

The  “kids”  section,  popping  up  at 
newspapers  around  the  country,  was  a 
topic  that  interested  many  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  session.  They  wanted  to 
know  what  kinds  of  things  other  news¬ 
papers  were  doing  and  how  they  were 
getting  the  children  to  write  the  material. 
Healy  pointed  to  Newsday's  section 
‘Kids  Day’ — a  new  section  produced  by 
sixth  grade  kids  for  other  kids  7-12  run¬ 
ning  on  Sunday.  Newsday  editor  Dave 
Laventhol  told  Healy  the  reaction  has 
been  “absolutely  sensational.”  News- 
day  does  a  different  school  every  week, 
and  is  backed  up  for  two  years  for  vari¬ 
ous  schools  on  Long  Island.  Additional 
advertising  has  been  attracted  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  comic  sections  since  Kids  Day 
started  last  February.  A  Minneapolis 
Star  representative  told  the  group  his 
paper  has  a  daily  sheet  called  “The 
Smile  Factory,”  produced  by  kids.  It  is 
supervised  by  two  women,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  the  drawings.  It  is  hoped  it  will 
break  even. 

Healy  also  told  publishers  about  the 
reactions  from  editor  Charles  Bailey  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Eugene 
Patterson,  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  Bailey  said  revenue  from  his  sec¬ 
tions  is  running  ahead  of  a  conservative 
ad  department’s  projection.  Patterson 
said  the  city  is  split  in  half  and  a  city  plus 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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hope  that  the  media  will  never  believe 
that  a  constitutional  right  which  pre¬ 
cludes  them  from  liability  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  justification  for  sloppy  reporting.” 

Essence  of  government 

District  Judge  Allen  Sharp  held  in  a 
suit  by  Thomas  R.  Fadell  against 
Harper's  magazine  that  “even  an  author 
whose  function  is  to  gather  facts  need 
not  necessarily  verify  his  information. 
The  plaintiff,  a  town  tax  assessor,  failed 
to  prove  actual  malice.  Judge  Sharp 
commented  that  “such  a  stringent  bur¬ 
den  results  from  the  deep-rooted  belief 
that  speech  concerning  public  affairs  is 
more  than  self-expression,  it  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  self-government.”  (425  FS 
1075) 

The  Supreme  Court  will  review  a  case 
in  which  the  trial  judge,  Charles  J. 
Haight,  granted  an  order  permitting  Lt. 
Col.  Anthony  B.  Herbert,  a  public  fig¬ 
ure,  to  conduct  pre-trial  examination 
concerning  conversations  and  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  preparation  of  a 
CBS  60  Minutes  documentary.  The  judge 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  evidence  of 
“slipshod  and  sketchy  investigative 
techniques.” 

“The  law,”  said  the  judge,  “should 
not  provide  an  arras  behind  which 
malicious  publication  may  go  undetected 
and  unpunished.  Nothing  in  the  First 
Amendment  requires  such  a  result.”  But 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  reversed  him 
and  the  highest  court  will  take  another 
look  at  its  decision  in  Goldwater  v. 
Ginzburg.  (414  FS  324). 

Vague  recollections 

Bob  Hoffman,  a  weight-lifting  coach 
who  admitted  nationwide  fame  from 
many  of  his  books  on  health  and 
strength,  provided  insufficient  evidence 
of  malice  in  a  suit  against  the  Washington 
Post.  But  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  sjiid  the 
author  of  an  article  about  Hoffman's 
profits  from  protein  tablets  “might  have 
been  more  precise  in  checking  his 
sources.”  Several  of  the  defamatory 
statements  were  based  on  vague  recol¬ 
lections  as  an  expert  in  sports  medicine. 
(433  FS  600). 

An  appellate  court  took  the  New  York 
Times  oITthe  hook  in  a  suit  brought  by  a 
Nobel  scientist,  J.  Gordon  Edwards, 
after  the  newspaper  re-published  charges 
made  by  an  organ  of  the  National  Audu¬ 
bon  Society  that  some  scientists  were 
“paid  to  lie”  about  the  effects  of  DDT  on 
birds. 

Fresh  ground  in  libel  litigation  was 
opened  by  Judge  Irving  Kaufman's  opin¬ 
ion  which  has  been  hailed  by  the  news 
media  as  a  justification  for  “neutral 
reporting."  The  press,  Kaufman  said,  is 
not  required  to  suppress  newsworthy 
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statements  merely  because  it  has  serious 
doubts  regarding  their  truths.” 

There  was  testimony  that  the  Times' 
reporter  had  been  warned  by  scientists 
that  the  charges  were  scurrilous  and 
libelous,  and  that  Times  editors  had  not 
gone  over  the  story  with  its  attorneys. 
But  the  court  found  this  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth. 

“What  is  newsworthy  about  such  ac¬ 
cusations,"  said  the  judge,  “is  that  they 
were  made.”  Moreover,  he  said,  the 
press  doesn't  have  to  take  up  cudgels 
against  dubious  charges  in  order  to  pub¬ 
lish  them  without  fear  of  liability  for 
defamation.  (423  FS  516). 

The  Supreme  Court  said  in  1%8:  “To 
insure  the  ascertainment  and  publication 
of  the  truth  about  public  affairs  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  First  Amendment  protect 
some  erroneous  publications  as  well  as 
true  ones.”  (St.  Amant  v.  Thompson  390 
US  727). 

Indifferent  to  truth 

Judge  Joseph  L.  McGlynn  Jr.  ex¬ 
pressed  sympathy  for  former  Congiessman 
Samuel  R.  Dickey  who  sued  CBS  Inc. 
but  failed  to  meet  the  malice  require¬ 
ment.  “Unfortunately  for  the  plaintiff,” 
the  judge  wrote,  “the  evidence  is  clear 
and  convincing  that  CBS  was  indifferent 
to  the  truth  of  the  charges.” 

McGlynn  referred  to  testimony  that 
the  charges  could  have  been  checked 
simply  by  a  call  to  the  plaintiff  and  made 
this  comment: 

That  a  man  in  the  twilight  of  his  life 
should  be  subject  to  a  groundless  attack 
on  his  reputation  and  integrity  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  any  redress  seems  a  very  high  price 
to  pay  compared  to  the  cost  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  call.”  (441  FS  1133) 

Corporations  have  no  life 

Although  other  courts  have  held  that 
corporations  are  public  figures  because 
“they  never  have  a  private  life,”  Judge 
Constance  Baker  Motley  ruled  that  Lake 
Havasu  Estates  Inc.  of  Colorado  was  not 
subject  to  the  malice  doctrine  in  suing 
Reader's  Digest.  The  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  by  Paul  Friggens  about 
land  swindles  but  it  did  not  name  the 
plaintiff. 

However,  the  court  learned,  there 
were  three  firms  with  almost  identical 
names.  But  Judge  Motley  said  Reader's 
Digest  and  Friggens  were  not  negligent 
for  failing  to  conduct  a  search  for  com¬ 
panies  with  similar  names.  Therefore, 
the  plaintiff  must  pay  the  penalty  for  im¬ 
itating  the  name  of  another  firm  in  the 
same  business.  (441  FS  489). 

“The  line  between  the  interests  of 
natural  persons  and  corporations  is  fre¬ 
quently  foggy  and  ill-defined,”  Judge 
William  W.  Schwarzer  wrote  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  holding  that  Trans  World  Accounts 
Inc.  was  a  public  figure.  The  debt  collec¬ 
tion  firm  sued  the  Associated  Press  on 
the  basis  of  a  story  that  originated  with 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  FTC  complaint,  the  court  said, 
drew  the  corporation  into  a  particular 
public  controversy.  Reports  by  the 
media  of  FTC  enforcement  actions  are 
an  integral  part  of  that  enforcement 
effort. 

An  officer  of  the  company  testified 
that  he  had  contacted  editors  of  two 
newspapers  to  warn  them  of  inaccuracies 
in  the  FTC  release  but  the  stories  were 
printed.  On  this  matter.  Judge  Schwarzer 
said:  If  potential  plaintiffs  could  cut  off 
malice  defense  by  phone  calls  making  a 
denial  the  First  Amendment  policy  in 
Times-Sullivan  would  be  undermined. 
(425  FS  814). 

Burden  on  plaintiff,  but  .  .  . 

The  cases  under  review  support  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  when  it  comes  to  public  fig¬ 
ures  the  burden  is  on  them  to  prove  ac¬ 
tual  malice — “ill  will,  hostility  and  an 
evil  intention  to  defame  and  injure.” 
This  can't  be  inferred  simply  from  the 
falsity  of  statements.  Malice  in  libel  is 
not  mere  bad  feeling  but  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  falsity  or  serious  doubt  as  to  ac¬ 
curacy. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Judge  Brieant  has 
stated,  “A  defendant  cannot  automati¬ 
cally  escape  liability  by  submitting  af¬ 
fidavits  that  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
publication  was  made  with  the  belief  that 
the  statements  contained  therein  were 
true.” 

Now  the  legal  question  is  how  the 
higher  courts  will  react  to  the  $1.9  mil¬ 
lion  judgment  which  Idaho  District  Judge 
Theron  Ward  imposed  on  Robert  S. 
Howard's  Twin  Falls  Times  News.  An 
apparent  conflict  between  the  rule  of 
malice  and  the  right  to  shield  a  confiden¬ 
tial  news  source  must  be  resolved — 
probably  at  the  Supreme  Court  level. 

Sierra  Life  Insurance  Co.  claimed  that 
newspaper  stories  ruined  its  business. 
The  court  struck  out  the  Times  News 
defense  when  it  refused  to  identify  the 
source.  Said  Judge  Ward:  Sierra's  case 
failed  to  show  the  malice  required  to  col¬ 
lect  libel  damages,  but  "there  remains  a 
genuine  issue  of  material  fact  as  to 
whether  the  very  disclosures  defendants 
have  refused  to  make  would  in  fact  estab¬ 
lish  malice.” 


“Newsman’s  privilege" 


The  Idaho  Supreme  Court  has  held 
there  is  no  "newsman's  privilege"  under 
the  First  Amendment.  There  have  been 
other  decisions  in  federal  and  state 
courts  that  news  media  may  not  protect 
sources  in  civil  suits.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ruled  a  few  years 
ago  only  that  reporters  who  witness  a 
crime  being  committed  cannot  invoke 
the  confidential  privilege. 
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Libel  plaintiffs 
seek  financial  data 


New  NYC  daily  wins 
two  top  awards 

The  New  York  News  World  has  gar¬ 
nered  2  awards  in  its  first  year  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

For  the  year  of  1977,  Cheryl  Smith  was 
named  Cub  Reporter  of  the  Year  by  the 
New  York  Press  Club.  Miss  Smith,  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  judging  panel, 
won  the  award  for  her  coverage  of  the 
July  13-14  blackout  and  features  on  cir¬ 
cus  attractions,  George  “Human  Fly" 
Willig  and  social  problems  such  as  child 
abuse. 


Smith  Wetzstein 


She  has  worked  for  the  News  World  as 
a  city  reporter  since  the  newspaper’s  in¬ 
ception. 

Doug  Wetzstein  was  among  the  recip¬ 
ients  of  the  1978  annual  Silurian 
Awards  for  coverage  and  commentary  of 
news  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Wetz¬ 
stein,  24,  won  the  Photo  Features  Award 
for  a  close  up  of  soccer  champion  Pele 
after  his  final  game  with  the  New  York 
Cosmos. 


Opinion  poii 

(Continued  from  pane  9) 


assumes  that  the  press  is  monolithic, 
rather  than  the  diverse  creature  that  it  is. 

1  fear  that  when  we  ask  questions  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  the  respondent  unconsciously 
recalls  the  excesses  and  the  response  is 
unduly  influenced  by  that." 

Porter  said  this  was  like  asking  readers 
their  opinion  of  Congress. 

“They  view  Congress  as  a  collective 
dud;  incompetent,  overpaid  and  prob¬ 
ably  dishonest.  But  they  feel  far  differ¬ 
ently  about  their  local  Congressman. 
And  in  most  cases,  they  like  him. 

“1  am  far  more  interested  in  what 
readers  in  my  counties  think  about  the 
News-Star  than  I  am  in  a  survey  that  tells 
what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  think  about 
some  faceless  institution  known  as 
newspapers." 

Porter  added  that  smaller  papers  un¬ 
like  metros  were  likely  to  have  a  better 
reputation  in  their  communities  because 
of  their  size. 

A  study  conducted  at  the  Aberdeen 
(S.C.)  American  News,  Porter  said, 
showed  that  readers  believed  the  paper, 
trusted  it  and  that  21%  of  them  had 
talked  with  one  of  the  paper's  staffers 
(other  than  carriers)  in  the  past  60  days. 
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“it's  now  a  standard  ploy  on  the  part 
of  plaintiff  attorneys  to  file  for  punitive 
damages  and  then  move  in  immediately 
for  your  personal  and  company's  finan¬ 
cial  statements,”  Arthur  Hanson,  ANPA 
General  Council,  told  a  session  on  libel 
and  privacy. 

Whether  you  have  to  supply  them  de¬ 
pends  on  your  state’s  statutes  and  the 
presiding  judge,  Hanson  said.  In  some 
cases  you  can  avoid  it  by  simply  refusing 
to  comply  until  the  case  warrants  that 
information. 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  president  of  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times,  himself  fresh  from 
a  libel  case  involving  a  negative  story 
about  a  local  judge,  urged  his  listeners  to 
examine  their  insurance  policies  care¬ 
fully. 

Make  sure  they  cover  attorneys'  fees, 
punitive  damages  and  do  not  exclude 
malicious  libel  suits,  Clinton  em¬ 
phasized. 

And  he  added.  “After  this  last  suit,  I 
told  my  reporters  that  I  am  not  going  to 
insist  only  on  sources — I'm  going  to  read 
their  notes.  They're  not  going  to  hide 
behind  their  sources.  And  if  they  do.  I'm 
not  going  to  run  the  story." 

One  publisher  commented,  “The 
judgements  don't  scare  me  if  you  run 
your  paper  right.  It's  the  costs  and  insur¬ 
ance  premium  increases  that  do." 

A  way  to  keep  those  costs  down,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hanson,  is  to  demand  that 
attorneys  furnish  their  hourly  fee,  and 
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the  number  of  hours  and  employes  used 
in  a  particular  suit. 


ANPA 

CONVENTION 

ATLANTA,  MAY  1-3,  1978 


Lid  on  non-union 
wages  is  urged 

Barry  Bosworth,  director  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  told  pub¬ 
lishers  attending  the  annual  Associated 
Press  luncheon  that  industry  must  try  to 
hold  down  the  non-union  wage  in¬ 
creases,  even  though  “It  is  not  terribly 
equitable." 

“1  think,  as  we  look  ahead  over  the 
next  couple  of  years,  we  have  to  make  an 
effort — even  though  it  is  not  terribly 
equitable — to  try  to  hold  down  the  non¬ 
union  wage  increases,"  he  said.  “They 
just  cannot  close  the  gap,  even  though 
these  workers  have  an  equity  argument 
going  for  them.  The  cost  simply  would  be 
too  much  inllation." 

Instead.  Bosworth  recommended 
working  “On  the  large  union  settlements 
to  get  the  pattern  setting  agreements 
down  to  a  much  lower  level,  below  the 
present  30%  range  in  three  year  con¬ 
tracts." 


The  Pellegren  Corporation  from  Denver  offers  a 
personalized  professional  planning  and  architec¬ 
tural  engineering  service  tailored  to  your  needs 
.  .  .  whether  it  be  just  a  brief  study  or  a  complete 
plant  design. 


liVe  know  your  business.  Our  specialty  is  the  design  of  newspaper 
plants.  For  information  call  (303)  770-7812,  or  write  to  \  .  , 


ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 


5  DENVER  TECHNOLOGICAL  CENTER  •  ENGLEWOOD,  COLORADO  80110 
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Viewdata  invades  US — 
wide  impact  foreseen 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Viewdata,  the  much  heralded  two-way 
interactive  data  and  information  system 
developed  by  the  British  Post  Office,  has 
launched  an  invasion  of  the  American 
market.  Establishing  the  beachhead  in 
New  York  City  is  the  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary.  INSAC  Data  Systems  Ltd.,  of 
the  United  Kingdom's  National  Enter¬ 
prise  Board  (NEB).  The  NEB  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Industry  Act  of  1975  by 
Parliament  and  is  a  public  corporation 
whose  board  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Industry. 

NEB  draws  its  funds  partly  from  the 
National  Loans  Fund  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  public  dividend  capital  voted  by 
Parliament.  One  of  the  priorities  of  NEB 
is  to  find  ways  of  using  NEB  funds  to 
promote  exports.  INSAC  has  as  one  of 
its  major  initiatives  the  task  of  increasing 
the  UK's  share  of  the  growing  interna¬ 
tional  computer  products  and  services 
market. 

The  American  market  represents  the 
largest  growth  area  unless  one  adds  up 
the  global  markets  now  being  penetrated 
by  Viewdata.  West  Germany  has  been 
the  only  country  to  date  to  purchase  the 
technology  but  other  European  countries 
are  considering  the  system. 

What  does  this  marketing  thrust  by 
Viewdata  portend  for  newspapers  in  the 
US? 

For  several  years  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  have  been  monitoring  Viewdata 
developments  in  Britain  and  analyzing  in 
broad  terms  the  potential  impact  of  this 
interactive  data  and  information  system. 

Although  there  is  little  hard  data  from 
either  a  marketing  or  acceptance  point  of 
view.  William  D.  Easterbrook's  April  13. 
1978  report  from  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co.,  indi¬ 
cates  that  if  the  system  is  successful  the 
total  value  of  the  Viewdata  market  in  the 
UK  (receivers,  access  charges  and  tele¬ 
phone  usage  charges)  could  approach  SI 
billion  by  1980. 

Since  the  US  market  potential  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  times  greater  than  the 
UK's,  and  again  assuming  US  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  interactive  system,  how 
should  newspapers  in  this  country  ap¬ 
proach  the  Viewdata  intrusion? 

For  more  than  a  month  a  number  of 
leading  newspaper  executives  have  been 
discussing  with  INSAC  executives  the 
possible  business  configurations  for  in¬ 
stalling  Viewdata  systems.  It  has  been 
indicated  that  at  least  S50  to  SKK)  million 
outlay  is  needed  to  approach  the  inner 
circle  and  beyond  that  point  the  total  dol¬ 
lar  commitment  soars. 
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For  this  endeavor  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  such  as  IBM.  GT&E.  CBS.  RCA. 
ABC.  ITT.  GE.  EXXON  plus  others  are 
ideally  suited  from  both  a  financial  and 
marketing  posture.  A  consortium  of 
newspapers,  however,  could  also  under¬ 
take  such  a  venture. 

Viewdata  will  impact  two  areas  in  the 
US.  These  are  the  same  two  areas  that 
will  be  tested  shortly  in  the  UK.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  the  first  battleground  and  the 
home  or  personal  domain  is  the  second. 

Newspapers  will  not  feel  the  impact 
immediately  since  the  business  commun¬ 
ity  has  embraced  the  data  base  concept. 
But  not  long  after  the  pressures  will  build 
for  the  data  base  concept  to  be  extended 
to  the  general  public. 

With  Viewdata  systems  in  the  home, 
newspapers  will  be  vulnerable  in  several 
advertising  areas,  namely  classified,  en¬ 
tertainment  listings,  dining,  and  travel. 
This  soft  spot  of  newspapers  will  only  be 
attacked  if  a  major  portion  of  US  house¬ 
holds  purchase  television  sets  that  are 
equipped  to  be  interactive  through  the 
home  telephone  with  an  external  data 
base . 

This  conversion  may  not  be  as  far 
away  as  some  industry  observers  pre¬ 
dict.  Just  last  week  International  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  (ITT)  announced  it 
would  handle  overseas  sales  of  personal 
computers  (for  home,  small  businesses 
and  schools)  for  the  Apple  Computer 
Company  of  Cupertino.  Calif. 

ITT  said  it  would  expand  the  con¬ 
sumer  products  division  of  its  consumer 
electronics  and  appliances  group  in 
Brussels  to  market  these  low-priced 
computers.  This  agreement  makes  ITT 
the  largest  company  involved  in  personal 
computing,  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Should  ITT.  EXXON.  MOBIL  OIL. 
IBM  or  any  other  major  corporation  de¬ 
cide  to  move  immediately  into  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Information  Industry,  then 
newspapers  could  feel  the  impact  within 
5  years. 

Those  individuals  in  this  country  who 
have  been  exposed  recently  to  Viewdata 
understand  the  ease  of  use  and  exhilara¬ 
tion  that  is  present  when  working  the 
Viewdata  system.  This  embraces  either 
selecting  a  product  and  charging  it  to 
your  account  or  making  a  plane  reserva¬ 
tion  from  the  comfort  of  your  living 
room. 

The  key  question  that  must  be  an¬ 
swered  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system  by  the  US  public  points  to 
changing  life-styles  and  the  man-machine 
relationship  in  a  new  environment. 


Individuals  under  35  today  are  not 
only  exposed  to  computers  at  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  but  also  interacting 
with  data  bases  to  a  greater  degree  in 
their  daily  business  lives.  These  factors 
must  have  far  reaching  effects  and  with 
the  surge  in  the  establishment  of  global 
data  bases  the  day  is  fast  coming  when 
millions  of  citizens  will  expend  dollars 
for  the  ability  to  interact  with  informa¬ 
tion  centers  domestic  and  global. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  man  in  the 
street  will  not  be  interested  in  accessing 
local  or  distant  data  bases  but  no  indi¬ 
vidual  had  a  handle  on  the  public's  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  television  set  and  much 
less  on  its  appetite  for  Science  Fiction 
books  and  movies  like  Star  Wars. 

Industry  executives  must  consider  the 
near  instant  acceptance  of  a  system  as 
intriguing  and  educational  as  Viewdata. 

Earnings  up  18% 
at  Harte  Hanks 

Flarte-Flanks  Communications,  Inc. 
reported  earnings  per  share  of  60^  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1978,  an  189F 
improvement  over  the  5 1  (2 '  reported  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  San  Antonio  based  com¬ 
munications  company. 

Net  income  for  the  quarter  was 
$2,742,000,  compared  to  $2,301,000  in 
the  same  quarter  of  1977.  Revenues  were 
$38,434.0()0,  compared  to  $32,034,000  in 
the  previous  year.  Revenues  for  the 
quarter  increased  179f  on  a  pro  forma 
basis. 

Commenting  on  the  report,  Marbut 
said,  “We  are  extremely  pleased  with 
the  first  quarter's  performance  which  fol¬ 
lows  two  years  of  outstanding  earnings 
growth.  The  improvement  in  operating 
results,  even  with  the  adverse  weather 
conditions,  encourages  us  to  believe  that 
1978  will  be  another  excellent  year  for 
the  company." 

Corrections  put 
on  Page  1 

Shreveport  Journal  began  a  new  policy 
of  publishing  all  corrections  on  the  front 
page  of  the  paper  on  April  17. 

The  previous  correction  policy  had 
been  to  publish  corrections  of  errors 
originally  made  on  the  front  page  on  the 
front  page,  and  corrections  of  all  other 
errors  on  Page  3. 

“There  has  been  a  widespread  con¬ 
cern  on  the  public's  part  that  newspapers 
showcase  their  errors  while  burying  the 
corrections  of  those  same  errors,  Stanley 
R.  Tiner,  editor,  said. 

“Our  new  policy  is  an  attempt  to  show 
our  readers  that  we  are  willing  to  take 
extreme  steps  to  see  that  errors  are  cor¬ 
rected  in  a  prominent  place  which  all 
readers  will  be  able  to  readily  see,"  he 
said. 
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Ad  scene 


As  a  member  of  his  newspaper’s 
equipment  research  team,  Jerry  Hayes, 
CAM,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
httellif’encer,  has  travelled  14,000  miles 
over  the  past  few  months  to  find  a  VDT 
system  compatible  with  the  paper’s 
overall  system  while  also  satisfying  the 
unique  needs  of  his  own  classified  de¬ 
partment. 

Dick  MacDonald  of  MacDonald  Clas¬ 
sified  Services  has  latched  on  to  this 
problem  and  has  embarked  upon  a  de¬ 
vice  that  should  cut  much  of  the  time  and 
expense  involved  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  a  more  orderly  and  more  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  quests  such  as  Jerry 
Hayes  has  been  involved  in. 

In  reporting  on  Jerry  Hayes’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  “Classified  Executive’’ 
MacDonald’s  interview  brought  out  a 
situation  that  finds  its  parallel  in  many 
shops — namely  that  classified  on  the 
“Post-Intelligencer”  is  still  on  hot  metal 
while  the  rest  of  the  newspaper  had  con¬ 
verted  to  cold  type.  “We  were  impeding 
the  operation,”  noted  Hayes,  “so  we 
needed  to  move  ahead  and  do  in  a  matter 
of  months  what  other  newspapers  had 
taken  several  years  to  do.  We  had  a  big 
advantage,  though.  Coming  into  the 
marketplace  a  little  later,  we  could  bene¬ 
fit  from  what  others  had  to  learn  by  trial 
and  error.” 

What  ensued  in  terms  of  personnel, 
travel  expense  and  time  is  what  Mac¬ 
Donald  hopes  he  can  sharply  mitigate 
with  his  file  of  production  equipment  in¬ 
stallations.  Said  Hayes:  “We  put  to¬ 
gether  a  Selection/Evaluation/Implemen¬ 
tation  Team,  and  the  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Manager  set  up  a  two  week  trip  for 
the  five  of  us,  including  myself,  to  visit 
newspapers  using  systems  the  vendors 
felt  came  closest  to  our  needs.  “We 
developed  a  checklist  with  over  100 
questions  that  I  reviewed  with  someone 
at  each  newspaper.  That  much  informa¬ 
tion  made  it  easy  to  compare  the  plusses 
and  minusses  of  each  system  when  I  pre¬ 
pared  my  evaluation  after  the  trip.” 

An  interesting  sidelight  resulted  from 
his  probe  of  the  various  newspaper  in¬ 
stallations.  Hayes  learned  of  features 
that  CAMs  would  like  to  see  as  im¬ 
provements  in  their  systems  and  since 
the  systems  we  saw  on  our  trip  to  the 
newspapers  were  early  releases  and 
technology  was  moving  so  fast,  later  re¬ 
leases  would  have  some  of  the  enhance¬ 
ments  we  wanted,  or  so  the  vendors 
said.” 

“It’s  our  feeling,”  Dick  told  E&P. 
“that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
activity  among  classified  managers  these 
days  with  respect  to  phase  II  of  the 
technological  revolution,  i.e.,  the  advent 
of  Video  Display  Terminals.  We  learn 


By  Dan  Lionel 


every  week  of  another  CAM,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jerry  Hayes,  who  is  flying  around 
the  country  looking  at  manufacturers  and 
installations. 

“One  of  the  first  questions  each  of 
these  CAMs  asks  is  ‘Who  has  what  kind 
of  an  installation?’  ”  To  provide  the 
needed  information  the  current  issue  of 
the  MacDonald  “Classified  Executive” 
booklet,  part  of  the  monthly  service 
package,  includes  a  ‘Classified  Produc¬ 
tion  Equipment  Survey.’  It  consists  of  a 
4- page  folder  containing  drawings  of  flow 
charts  tracing  the  movement  of  classified 
text  copy  from  its  inception  as  street 
sales,  phone  room,  counter  or  mail 
through  the  various  routings  represented 
by  most  newspapers.  The  CAM  is  re¬ 
quested  to  trace  the  routing  of  copy  with 
a  colored  pencil  through  the  diagram 
which  provides  spaces  for  installations 
using  manual  typewriters,  electric  type¬ 
writers  or  VDTs.  In  each  case  the  CAM 


is  requested  to  furnish  the  manufacturer 
and  model  number  of  each  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  flow  sequence.  For 
CAMs  who  may  have  already  gone 
through  the  hassle  of  settling  on  a  new 
installation,  there  is  a  second  chart  enti¬ 
tled  “Your  Future  System”  with  a  re¬ 
quest  Tor  ‘anticipated  operational  date’ 
that  calls  for  the  same  type  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Hayes  offered  some  words  of  wisdom 
to  potential  VDT  buyers:  Best  bet  is  to 
design  the  system  you  want  and  then 
select  the  vendor  who  can  supply  it — 
rather  than  selecting  the  vendor  first. 
“When  you  visit  a  paper,”  he  cautions, 
“find  out  who  had  a  hand  in  selecting  the 
system.  If  you  find  out  it  was  done  by 
production  or  a  systems  person,  they 
may  tell  you  how  great  it  works.  You 
may  get  a  different  story  from  classified 
.  .  .  Find  out  if  you  can  design  your  own 
keyboard.  Some  systems  allow  you  to 
sell  things  like  stars  with  a  single  key 
stroke,  others  require  a  half  dozen  key¬ 
strokes  to  enter  a  format.” 

Finally,  he  notes  that  “Every  vendor 
rep  is  not  a  systems  expert .  .  .  your  best 
technical  information  comes  from  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  factory.” 


Passage  of  UNESCO  declaration  feared 


If  the  proposed  Unesco  Press  controls 
on  international  wire  services  and  corre¬ 
spondents  is  adopted  in  October,  U.S. 
newspapers  would  eventually  lose  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  throughout  the 
world,  publishers  were  told  by  Leonard 
Marks,  secretary-treasurer.  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee. 

Marks  said  UNESCO  will  consider 
again  in  October  a  declaration  for  the 
press  which  provides  that  “States  are 
responsible  for  the  activities  in  the  inter¬ 
national  sphere  of  all  mass  media  under 
their  jurisdiction.” 

If  this  principle  is  accepted,  Marks 
said  “The  trend  toward  state  control  will 
be  increased”  and  the  wire  services 
(AP,  UPl,  Reuters,  and  Agence  France 
Presse)  and  correspondents  for  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  and  tv  will  be  excluded 
from  gathering  news  in  the  Third  World. 

Marks  said  the  declaration  stands  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  passed.  At  a 
meeting  last  month  of  non-aligned  na¬ 
tions  in  Havana,  word  was  sent  to  UN¬ 
ESCO  that  they  want  it  on  the  agenda. 
He  said  a  compromise  principle  was  pos¬ 
sible,  one  which  recognized  the  rights  of 
press  from  free  countries. 

Marks  said  passage  of  the  Press  Con¬ 
trol  would  not  affect  U.S.  publishers 
very  much  in  the  first  few  years.  But 
eventually,  he  said,  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  in  most  parts  of  the  world  would  be 
cut  off.  The  U.S.,  he  said,  would  then 
become  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  said  it  was  already  starting  to 
happen. 

When  he  finished  his  address,  Paul 
Block,  publisher,  Pittshiirt’h  Post- 
Gazette,  remarked  that  the  aim  of  the 


Inter-American  Press  Association,  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute,  and  other  groups 
that  are  opposing  the  passage  of  the 
UNESCO  article  is  not  to  “Stifle  efforts 
of  Third  World  countries  to  have  their 
own  international  news  agencies.” 

Block  said  “No  one  is  opposed  to  that. 
Our  objective  is  keep  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  going.” 

Donald  Woods,  former  editor  of  the 
East  London  Daily  Dispateh  in  South 
Africa,  gave  the  publishers  a  first  hand  ac¬ 
count  of  what  it  is  like  to  publish  a  paper 
that  the  government  wants  suppressed. 

Woods,  who  escaped  from  South  Af¬ 
rica  last  New  Year’s  eve,  was  banned, 
by  government  order  on  October  19, 
1977  from  writing  anything.  He  had  then 
opposed  the  Vorster  Regime’s  racial- 
separation  policy  of  Apartheid.  He  was 
placed  under  house  arrest  and  kept  under 
constant  surveillance.  He  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  meet  with  more  than  one  person 
at  a  time,  his  phone  conversations  and 
mail  were  subject  to  interception,  his  car 
was  bugged. 

But  Woods  did  continue  to  write.  One 
of  the  reasons  he  choose  to  escape  was 
to  see  his  book  on  Steve  Biko. 
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Council  asks  public/media 
review  of  ABA  proposals 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Before  the  August  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  “freezes  its 
position”  on  revision  of  fair  trial  and  free 
press  standards,  the  National  News 
Council  asks  that  ABA  tentative  propo¬ 
sals  be  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  media  and 
public  representatives. 

The  News  Council  statement,  issued 
by  its  Freedom  of  the  Press  committee 
during  the  April  24-25  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  termed  such  a  panel  “prudent 
and  useful”  and  volunteered  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  services  in  recruiting  a  group. 

“The  timeliness  of  such  a  fresh  at¬ 
tempt  at  communication  is  heightened  by 
the  existence  of  other  court-related  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  a  fusion  of  views  would 
be  helpful  in  substituting  cooperation  for 
conflict  .  .  .”  the  statement  noted. 

Joint  discussion  offers  hope  of  mutual 
benefit,  also,  in  the  continuing  confusion 
created  by  court  attempts  to  compel 
news  representatives  to  reveal  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  of  information  in  criminal 
and  libel  cases,  according  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil's  suggestion  for  a  panel. 

The  statement  in  part;  “The  welcome 
fact  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  pending  ABA 
report  on  how  best  to  balance  First  and 
Sixth  Amendment  protections  provides 
the  foundation  for  a  comprehensive  new 
attempt  to  establish  two-way  communi¬ 
cation  as  an  alternative  to  confrontations 
injurious  to  both  press  and  bar  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  their  essential  obligations  to  the 
American  people.  Neither  side  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  without  fault  in  generating  the 
animosities  and  mistrust  that  account  for 
present  tensions.  But  that  merely  in¬ 
creases  the  desirability  of  a  new  effort  at 
consensus  built  on  the  report  of  the  ABA 
panel.  Such  an  effort  would  enhance  the 
credibility  of  the  press  and  strengthen 
public  confidence  in  the  judicial  process, 
thus  undergirding  two  freedoms  basic  to 
democracy’s  survival.” 

The  FOP  committee  of  the  Council  is¬ 
sued  two  additional  statements — one  on 
threats  to  press  freedom  in  international 
news  reporting  and  the  other  on  Con¬ 
gressional  proposals  for  the  Federal 
criminal  code  revision. 

Re  S.  1437,  the  Senate  approved  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  legislation  now  with  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Council 
declared  several  provisions  “could 
gravely  impair  the  capacity  of  the  media 
to  expose  official  misdeeds  or  to  protect 
confidential  sources  of  information.” 

For  example,  the  statement  said  Sec¬ 
tion  1324  would  make  reporters, 
editorialists  and  news  organizations  vul¬ 
nerable  to  possible  criminal  prosecution 


for  any  action  that  “improperly”  sub¬ 
jected  a  witness  before  Congress,  the 
courts  or  an  administrative  agency  to 
economic  loss  or  to  injury  in  his  business 
or  profession. 

The  Council  viewed  some  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  as  representing  “disquieting  new 
steps  toward  secrecy  and  censorship  in 
the  criminal  justice  system”  but  reiter¬ 
ated  it  was  passing  no  judgment  on 
merits  of  the  total  reform  package. 

The  third  FOP  statement  by  the  News 
Council  committee  noted  the  recent 
meeting  in  Havana  of  representatives  of 
20  nonaligned  countries  who  suggested 
their  governments  consider  restrictions 
on  movement  of  news  out  of  and  into 
their  nations.  The  council  statement  said 
the  inevitable  effect  of  such  projected 
guidelines  would  be  government- 
imposed  censorship.  The  statement  also 
warned  that  proposals  for  a  govern¬ 
ment-operated  news  consortium  are 
scheduled  to  be  revived  at  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  UNESCO  in  Paris. 

The  Council  contends  remedy  for  dis¬ 
tortions  the  developing  countries  accuse 
Western  news  agencies  of  perpetrating 
lies  not  in  “government-enforced  re¬ 
straints  on  the  press”  but  rather  in  higher 
standards  of  competence  in  news  gather¬ 
ing,  improved  training  of  journalists  in 
emerging  countries,  and  greater  access 
to  information  by  reporters  and  editors 
operating  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Ralph  Otwell,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  is  chairman  of  the  NNC’s 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee. 


Abortion  in  the  news 


Six  complaint  cases  dealing  with  abor¬ 
tion  issues  in  which  groups  opposed  to 
abortion  charged  media  treatment  with 
being  unfair  or  inaccurate  and  indicative 
of  pro-abortion  bias  were  heard  by  the 
Grievance  Committee  of  the  National 
News  Council  April  24-25. 

The  volume  of  such  cases  prompted  a 
statement  from  the  Council  members 
pointing  out  that  all  branches  of  com¬ 
munications  are  under  heavy  pressure  to 
report  the  abortion  issue  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  one  side  or  another.  “Abortion 
came  into  the  news  as  an  inflammatory 
issue  in  1970,  when  states  began  to  take 
steps  toward  liberalizing  abortion  laws. 
From  that  time  on,  the  debate  has  grown 
in  both  volume  and  complexity.” 

Noting  that  reporters  are  covering  a 
continuing  controversy  in  which  religi¬ 
ous  groups,  among  others,  involve  them¬ 


selves  by  taking  official  positions  and 
supporting  lobbying  efforts,  the  Council 
commented:  “In  this  coverage,  there 
must  be  sustained  vigilance  and  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  the  principle  previously  enunciated 
by  the  National  News  Council  in  1974: 
that  the  practice  of  identifying  the  religi¬ 
ous  beliefs  of  persons  mentioned  in  a 
news  story  should  be  avoided  unless 
such  beliefs  are  relevant  and  material  to 
the  story.  The  fact  that  The  Council  has, 
in  the  current  consideration,  found  in¬ 
stances  in  which  such  sensitivity  was  not 
exercised,  indicates  that  this  principle 
needs  to  be  reiterated.” 

Two  complaints  against  New  York 
Times  articles  on  abortion-related  arti¬ 
cles  were  heard — one  from  William  F. 
Gavin  of  Arlington,  Va.,  complained  that 
a  Times  article  on  the  Akron,  Ohio,  city 
council  debate  ordinance  had  unneces¬ 
sarily  stated  that  the  council  was 
“dominated”  by  Catholics.  The  Coun¬ 
cil’s  finding  noted  in  part  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  was  “misleading”  and  supported 
the  complaint  as  warranted. 

The  Rev.  Paul  G.  Driscoll,  Human 
Life  Coordinator  of  the  Rockville  Centre 
(N.Y.)  Diocese,  complained  to  the 
Council  that  a  Week  in  Review  column 
by  Martin  Tolchin  of  the  New  York 
Times  displayed  an  anti-Catholic  bias  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  identified  Catholic 
opponents  to  pending  legislation  limiting 
federal  funding  for  abortion.  Father 
Driscoll  also  challenged  an  op-ed  column 
by  Lawrence  Lader,  a  pro-abortion 
movement  spokesman  and  president  of 
Abortion  Rights  Mobilization. 

The  Council  found  that  the  Tolchin  ar¬ 
ticle  was  inaccurate  in  “implying  that 
Catholic  congressmen  can  be  expected 
to  respond  almost  automatically  to  the 
abortion  issue  on  the  basis  of  religious 
pressure”  and  found  that  aspect  of  the 
complaint  warranted.  Council  member 
Margo  Huston,  Milwaukee  Journal,  filed 
a  dissent,  saying  she  found  the  complaint 
unwarranted.  On  the  Lader  column,  the 
Council  stated  in  part  that  the  Times 
printed  a  letter  from  Senator  Schweiker 
in  opposition  to  the  column,  and  “it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  print  every  letter  tak¬ 
ing  issue  with  points  raised  in  pieces  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  Op-Ed  Page.”  The  Coun¬ 
cil  found  that  aspect  of  the  complaint 
unwarranted. 

Two  abortion  coverage  complaints — 
one  from  a  woman  in  South  Dakota  and 
another  from  The  Rev.  Paul  Driscoll  of 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York  Diocese — 
directed  at  CBS  News  were  heard. 

Ruth  Karim,  executive  secretary  of 
the  South  Dakota  Right  to  Life  Corpora¬ 
tion,  complained  CBS  News  reported 
the  Supreme  Court  had  legalized  abor¬ 
tion  during  the  first  three  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  when  it  had  “legalized  abortion 
throughout  the  entire  nine  months  of 
pregnancy  with  only  minimal  restrictions 
left  to  the  states  at  various  states  of  preg- 
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3  big  Editor  &  Pubiisher  issues 
deiiver  your  advertising  message 
to  your  newspaper  customers  for 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

If  you’ve  invested  in  exhibit  space  at  the 
big  50th  annual  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  in  St.  Louis 
June  3  -8  (and  even  if  you  couldn’t  get  space) 
. . .  E&P  provides  both  the  right  timing 
and  the  right  audience  for  your  sales 
and  advertising  message. 

Three  special  ANPA/RI  issues  will  reach 
all  echelons  of  newspaper  executives — 
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ANPA/RI  CONFERENCE 
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Complete  conference  data — and  distributed 
at  ANPA/RI  from  E&P’s  own  booth 
on  the  floor. 

Advertising  deadiine:  May  25 


ANPA/RI  POST-CONFERBICE 
ISSUE -JUNE  10 

Complete  wrap-up  of  conference  sessions, 
speeches,  with  texts  and  pictures. 

Advertising  deadiine:  June  1 

Reserve  your  ad  space  now . . . 
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575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
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S.F.  Printing  Co. 
realigns  ad  execs 


Henyon  Clouse 

In  a  realignment  of  advertising  de¬ 
partment  responsibilities  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  H.  Kenneth  Clouse  has  been 
named  national  advertising  manager 
from  manager  of  special  sections  and 
cooperative  advertising  for  the  firm 
which  handles  all  non-editorial  func¬ 
tions  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner. 

Charles  Henyon,  who  has  been  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  since  Ap¬ 
ril,  1975,  will  move  to  Clouse's  former 
post. 

Clouse  had  been  with  the  Niles 
(Mich.)  Daily  Star  and  the  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  prior  to  joining  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Company  in 
1976.  Henyon  earlier  was  general  au¬ 
tomotive  advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post. 


Wyoming  publisher 
buys  Missouri  dailies 

Lindsey  Publishing  Co.,  Torrington, 
Wyo..  has  purchased  the  Excelsior 
.Spring’s  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard  and  the 
Oak  Grove  (Md.)  Banner  and  Pictorial 
News  from  Buckner  News  Alliance. 
Seattle.  Wash.  Both  Missouri  news¬ 
papers  were  part  of  the  Scoggins  group 
Buckner  purchased  in  March. 

No  details  of  the  transaction  were 
given  other  than  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  since  the  Buckner  purchase. 

Michael  D.  Lindsey  said  Nancy  El¬ 
more  would  continue  as  general  manager 
of  the  Standard  and  Dixie  Duncan  as 
general  manager  of  the  Banner-News. 
Jerry  Schell  is  the  new  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard.  Schell  had  been 
with  a  newspaper  in  Vail,  Colo,  for  3 
years. 

Lindsey  purchased  the  Torrinfiton 
(Wyo.)  Telegram  in  November  and  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  total  renovation  of 
the  property.  The  existing  building  was 
remodeled  and  three  Compugraphic 
MDT's  and  two  disk  readers  were  put 
on-line  to  a  Compugraphic  2961  HS. 
Other  composing  equipment  includes  a 
Comp  I  and  Comp  11  and  7200. 

A  new  two-unit  Goss  Community 
press  was  installed  in  February  and  pre¬ 
press  equipment  included  a  Kenro  241 
and  NuArc  lliptop  plate  burner. 


J.  Willard  Colston  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  effective  June  4.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  W. 
Thomas  Johnson,  Los  Angeles  Times 
president. 

Colston  has  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  the  syndicated  feature  busi¬ 
ness,  having  been  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Media  Features  Inc.,  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate.  He  has 
served  as  executive  vicepresident, 
editorial  director  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  New  York  Times  Syndica¬ 
tion  Sales  Corp.  since  January,  1977. 

Ohio  weekly  group 
sold  to  Ky.  daily 

Kettering  Publishing  Corporation  pur¬ 
chased  the  Kettering-Oak  wood  Times, 
Inc.,  Saturday,  April  1. 

James  M.  Striplin  Jr.  and  Carolyn  H. 
Striplin  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  are  stockhold¬ 
ers  in  the  new  Ohio  corporation,  which 
publishes  the  Ketteriitfi-Oakwood  Times, 
the  Centerville-Belihrook  Times,  the 
Times  Advertiser  and  the  Property  Find¬ 
er.  Principal  offices  of  the  new  firm  will 
be  maintained  at  3484  Far  Hills  Ave., 
Kettering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Striplin  are  owners  of 
the  Maysville  Publishing  Corporation, 
which  publishes  the  Ledfier- 
Independent,  a  five-day  daily  in  Mays¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  Striplin  Publishing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  publishers  of  the  Aiif>nsta  (Ky.) 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Former  owners  of  the  Kettering- 
Oakwood  Times,  Inc.,  are  Fred  R. 
McConnaughey,  Roy  L.  Burton  and 
James  McConnaughey. 

Don  E.  Thrasher  of  Haley ville,  Ala., 
has  been  named  the  publisher  of  Times 
publications. 

Thrasher  formerly  was  vicepresident 
of  Mid-South  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Northwest  Alahamian,  a 
bi-weekly  in  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  plant  in  Haleyville,  and  the 
Journal-Record,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Hamilton,  Ala. 
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Editors  Aid  CAMS  INSTANTLY 
With^  Dr.  Crane's  Quiz 


Answers 
to  this 
quiz 
in  E&P 
Classified 
Section. 


By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M  D 
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Syndicates 

Japan  Journal  forn^s 

The  Japan  Economic  Journal,  an 
economic  and  business  newspaper  in 
English,  has  started  an  English  news 
service  to  provide  customers  with  analyt¬ 
ical  and  interpretative  articles  on  topics 
related  to  Japan’s  economy  and  politics. 

The  new  service  is  aimed  at  commen¬ 
tary  pages  of  influential  newspapers  in 
Southeast  Asia,  with  articles  delivered  to 
customers  weekly,  usually  by  airmail. 
The  Japan  Economic  Journal  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  choosing  the  subject  of  the  week 
and  producing  the  story.  But  behind  the 
Journal  is  the  large  editorial  staff  of  its 
parent  paper,  Nihon  Keizai  Shimhnn  of 
Tokyo.  The  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
1,750,000  morning  and  1,150,000  eve¬ 
ning.  Its  news  staff  totals  nearly  1,000, 
but  the  paper  is  little  known  outside  the 
country  because  it  is  printed  in  Japanese. 

The  Japan  Economic  Journal  is  the 
newspaper’s  international,  weekly  edi¬ 
tion,  providing  news  in  English  mostly 
based  on  articles  in  the  daily. 

The  JEJ  News  Service  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  an  industry  survey  in  English  at  the 
request  of  customers.  Such  articles  are 
airmailed  about  two  weeks  after  the  re¬ 
quest  is  accepted. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

news  syndicate 

News  services,  while  directed  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  audience,  are  available  to 
other  newspapers  and  publications.  The 
service  will  be  expanded  worldwide  in 
the  future  and  frequency  of  the  present 
service  for  Asia  increased.  Inquiries  may 
be  directed  to  Japan  Economic  Journal, 
Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  Inc.,  1-9-5 
Otemachi,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100. 

*  ♦  * 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  is  launching 
WomenPoll,  a  weekly  survey  column 
analyzing  women’s  opinions  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

The  surveys  are  designed  and  coordi¬ 
nated  by  a  team  of  experts  from  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
conducted  by  telephone  with  a  random 
probability  sample  of  1 ,000  United  States 
and  Canadian  women.  Each  weekly 
issue  will  be  a  600-word  column  on  such 
subjects  as  child  care,  politics,  career 
goals,  homosexuality,  spending  money, 
and  consumerism. 

♦  *  * 

Jane  Bryant  Quinn,  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  columnist,  has  joined 


Actress  Penny  Singleton,  who  por¬ 
trayed  "Blondie"  in  the  long-running 
movie  series  based  on  the  comic  strip, 
was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual 
Reubens  Awards  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonist  Society  and  received  a  citation 
for  her  "endearing  portrayal  of  Chic 
Young's  'Blondie.'  "  She  was  congratu¬ 
lated  by  Joseph  F.  D'Angelo  (left), 
president  of  King  Features  which  syn¬ 
dicates  the  strip  and  Dean  Young 
(right)  who  took  over  the  strip  follow¬ 
ing  his  father's  death. 

Newsw  eek  as  a  contributing  editor,  writ¬ 
ing  a  column  on  personal  finance  and 
investments  to  appear  every  other  week. 
On  alternate  weeks  she  will  write  for  the 
magazine’s  Executive  edition.  More  than 
100  papers  carry  Quinn’s  3-a-week  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Writers  Group. 


I.  Large  hairpiece  (1) 
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5.  Doubter  with  an  ulcer  (2) 
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6.  They  hold  up  Jimmy’s  socks  (2) 


7.  Sorry  I  got  your  horoscope  wrong  (4) 


2.  Goose  feather  city  (1) 
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Thanks  and  SIO 
to  Howard  Hollar 
of  Freeport,  TX 
for  »7.  Send  your 
entry  to  this 
newspaper. 


GURDT 

BY  TRIC  KY  RICKY 


Every  answer  is  a  rhy  ming  pair  of  words 
(like  V  \T  C  AT  and  l>Ol  BI.K  TKOI  Bt.K), 
and  they  will  fit  in  the  letter  squares.  The 
number  after  the  definition  tells  you  how 
many  syllables  in  each  word.  To  win  $10, 
send  your  original  rhymes  with  your 
definitions  to  this  newspaper.  All  entries 
become  the  property  of  L'FS,  Inc. 
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Fired  editor  wins 
jobless  pay  benefits 

A  newspaper  editor  who  was  tired  for 
refusing  to  print  2  stories  as  directed  by 
corporate  headquarters  was  not  guilty  of 
•‘misconduct.”  a  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  referee  has  ruled. 
That  decision  was  included  with  a  favor¬ 
able  unemployment  compensation  claim 
involving  David  A.  Rood,  former  editor 
of  the  Escunuhu  Daily  Press,  who  was 
fired  last  June.  A  hearing  on  the  claim 
was  conducted  in  Escanaba  February  14. 
The  decision  reversed  a  previous  deci¬ 
sion  disqualifying  him  for  unemployment 
benefits. 

In  his  decision  the  referee  wrote: 

“On  June  6,  1977,  Panax  Corporation 
sent  to  its  newspapers  four  articles  which 
were  to  be  published.  Mr.  Rood,  as 
editor  of  the  Escanaba  Daily  Press,  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  two  articles  written  by 
the  Panax  Bureau  Chief  in  New  York. 

“The  same  week  that  Mr.  Rood  re¬ 
ceived  the  articles,  he  contacted  Ralph 
Kaziatech,  Panax  vicepresident,  and 
subsequently  sent  him  a  memorandum 
stating  his  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  run 
the  articles. 

“The  claimant  was  called  to  Mar¬ 
quette  to  meet  with  Mr.  Kaziatech  on 
Monday,  June  20,  1977.  At  that  meeting, 
Mr.  Rood,  Edward  McCarthy,  general 
manager  in  Escanaba,  Mr.  Kaziatech 
and  Mr.  Kaziatech's  secretary  were  pres¬ 
ent.  The  two  articles  were  discussed 
and  Mr.  Rood  offered  to  rewrite  the 
stories  but  was  told  that  he  could  not 
rewrite  the  articles.  Mr.  Rood  was  told 
that  he  did  not  have  to  print  the  two 
articles.  The  discussion  went  on  to 


whether  Mr.  Rood  would  run  articles  in 
the  future  which  were  required  to  be  run. 
Mr.  Rood  indicated  that  if  he  had  similar 
objections  to  future  mandated  articles, 
he  would  not  print  them.  Mr.  Rood  also 
advised  that  he  would  not  resign.  Mr. 
Kaziatech  advised  Mr.  Rood  that  then  he 
would  be  terminated  but  that  Mr.  Rood 
should  think  the  matter  over  and  call  the 
following  day.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Rood 
advised  that  he  could  not  run  articles  in 
the  future  if  he  found  similar  objections 
to  the  two  articles  he  had  refused  to 
print.  Mr.  Rood  was  then  advised  that  he 
was  terminated.  Mr.  Rood  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  employment  through  the  end  of 
that  week. 

“The  decision  to  discharge  the  claim¬ 
ant  was  made  by  Mr.  Ktiziatech  and  was 
not  cleared  with  higher  coiporate  offi¬ 
cials.  Mr.  Kaziatech  controls  the  hiring 
or  discharging  of  any  editors  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  he  supervises.” 

Weekly  sold 
to  Virginian 

Publisher  James  G.  Johnson  of  the 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Town  &  Country  Re¬ 
view,  a  weekly  newspaper,  announced 
its  sale  to  a  Reston,  Va.,  man. 

Johnson,  who  started  the  weekly  15 
years  ago,  said,  “It's  time  for  someone 
else  to  take  over."  He  said  he  will  stay  in 
Boulder,  where  he  still  owns  a  printing 
business. 

The  new  owner,  Robert  M.  Dawson, 
38,  will  take  over  early  in  May.  Dawson 
is  the  executive  editor  of  the  Reston 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  owned  by 
Arthur  W.  Arundel. 


Ad  bureau 

(Continued  from  pufte  20) 


neapolis,  Kansas  City  and  Dallas.  He 
said  further  meetings  are  now  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  West  Coast. 

Bureau  marketing  vicepresident 
Charles  Kinsolving  said  his  department 
is  now  developing  a  new  “middle  mar¬ 
kets"  presentation,  in  which  the  bureau 
will  describe  “the  growth,  vitality  and 
economic  value  of  these  middle  markets 
and  the  papers  that  serve  them.”  Kin¬ 
solving  said  there  are  roughly  4(X)  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  sizes  between 
25,000  and  100,000  that  fall  into  this 
category.  He  said  the  presentation 
should  be  ready  by  June  1. 

Another  bureau  project  is  the  clas¬ 
sified  readership  study.  “This  will  be  a 
national  probability  sampling  of  who 
reads  which  classified  pages,  how  often 
and  how  this  relates  to  purchases,”  said 
bureau  vicepresident  Carl  Anderson. 
“This  study  will  generate  important  sales 
tools  and  should  also  yield  interesting 
marketing  segmentation  data  that  will  be 
valuable  in  establishing  classified  mar¬ 
keting  strategies." 

Overall,  Kauffman  upgraded  his  proj¬ 
ected  figures  for  newspaper  advertising 
revenues  for  1978.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
Kauffman  projected  newspaper  ad  rev¬ 
enues  would  reach  $12.2  billion  in  1978. 
His  latest  projection  calls  for  newspaper 
ad  revenues  to  reach  $12.3  billion,  an 
increase  of  11  percent  over  1977. 


News  credibility 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


newspaper.  Salvation  will  come  by  self 
policing.” 

Bill  Farr,  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter, 
said  he  approved  of  peer  group  ethics  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  imposition  of  ethics 
by  “an  outside  body.” 

“In  this  respect,  the  SDX  code  has 
value,”  Farr  contended.  We  need  to  be 
continually  concerned  about  our  credibil¬ 
ity.  They  (the  public)  don't  believe  us. 
They  think  we  are  only  concerned  about 
sensation  and  the  negative.  All  of  us  had 
better  pay  more  attention  to  ethics  or  our 
credibility  will  diminish.” 

Journalism  students  attending  the  con- 
I  ference  were  told  by  several  panelists 
1  that  1978  has  brought  an  increase  in  jobs, 
but  cautioned  them  that  the  openings  are 
on  the  community  newspapers  and  small 
market  broadcast  stations. 

A  generally  optimistic  job  picture  also 
was  presented  by  Ralph  Izard,  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  SPJ/SDX's  campus  chapter  af¬ 
fairs,  and  Maynard  Hicks,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  and  author  of  "Where  The  Jobs 
Are.” 
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News  council 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


nancy.”  The  Council  saw  an  under¬ 
statement  on  the  part  of  CBS  News  and 
an  overstatement  by  the  complainant  and 
found  the  complaint  was  unwarranted. 

The  Rev.  Driscoll,  pro-life  coordinator 
of  the  Rockville  Centre,  complained  that 
two  news  reports  on  CBS  Evening  News 
Nov.  29  and  30,  1977  evidenced  a  pro¬ 
abortion  bias  and  an  anti-Catholic  preju¬ 
dice,  with  complaint  centered  on  news 
stories  concerned  with  congressional 
vote  on  use  of  federal  funds  to  pay  for 
abortion.  Also  several  specific  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  CBS  coverage  were  made. 
Following  lengthy  discussion,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  found  2  portions  of  the  complaint  war¬ 
ranted  and  five  other  aspects  un¬ 
warranted. 

A  complaint  from  Virginia  P.  Denny, 
president  of  the  Longview,  Texas,  Right 
to  Life  organization  that  NBC  and  CBS 
News  failed  to  mention  in  news  pro¬ 
grams  a  national  March  for  Life  dem¬ 
onstration  in  Washington  January  23, 
1978.  The  Council  found  no  evidence 
editors  at  the  networks  were  doing  any¬ 
thing  other  than  exercising  normal  news 
judgment;  that  charges  of  suppression 
and  censorship  appeared  to  be  without 
foundation,  and  found  the  complaint  un¬ 
warranted. 

Another  abortion-related  complaint 
was  that  of  Florence  D.  Smith,  district 
coordinator  of  the  Prince  Georges  (Md.) 
Right  to  Life  Organization,  charging  that 
news  reports  carried  on  WJLA-TV, 
Washington,  D.C.,  were  unfair  because 
they  did  not  accurately  or  completely 
depict  the  anti-abortion  point  of  view. 
The  Council,  in  finding  all  aspects  of  the 
complaint  unwarranted,  reaffirmed  past 
decisions  that  “all  sides  of  a  complex 
and  controversial  issue  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  covered  in  one  news  broad- 
cast  or  story  .  .  .” _ 


Other  coniplaints 


Other  cases  on  the  agenda  included: 

A  complaint  by  Michael  Ryan  of  Mor¬ 
gantown,  West  Virginia,  charging  that  a 
UPl  story  published  in  the  Morgantown 
Dominion-Post  on  reaction  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  miners  to  a  contract  proposal 
by  mine  owners  was  “unnecessarily  sen¬ 
sational”  was  found  unwarranted. 

Joseph  Belden  of  San  Francisco  com¬ 
plained  about  “unfair  reporting”  in  two 
October,  1977  articles  in  Conservative 
Digest — one  concerning  the  Haymarket 
Peoples  Fund  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
the  other  objecting  to  use  of  an  old 
photograph  of  an  act  of  self-immolation 
in  Vietnam.  The  Council  found  the  first 
unwarranted,  but  of  the  charge  concern¬ 
ing  a  misleading  caption  under  an  old 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  6,  1978 


photograph,  found  that  aspect  of  the 
complaint  warranted:  ”...  The  caption 
below  the  1%3  picture  distorts  history. 
The  picture  actually  portrayed  the  self- 
immolation  of  a  Buddhist  monk  protest¬ 
ing  the  then  anti-Communist  regime. 
Readers  of  the  caption,  however,  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  picture  was  of  a 
current  self-immolation  by  a  monk  in 
protest  of  the  current  Communist  re¬ 
gime.” 

Regarding  two  cases.  Council  stated 
that  no  further  action  was  needed.  One 
complaint  was  from  The  Media  Alliance, 
a  San  Francisco-based  organization,  that 
a  New  Times  magazine  article  about  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown  had  “racist  over¬ 
tones.”  The  Council  report  carried  the 
editor’s  reply,  which  the  Council  com¬ 
mended  for  “refreshing  candor,”  ex¬ 
pressing  hope  the  magazine  would  “in¬ 
form  its  readers  of  its  position.” 

The  other  “no  further  action”  resolu¬ 
tion  was  on  a  complaint  from  Karl  E. 
Meyer,  television  columnist  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  who  said  WABC-TV 
had  failed  to  respond  to  a  journalistic 
inquiry  he  made  about  a  program.  Fol¬ 
lowing  inquiries  from  the  Council  staff  to 
WABC-TV,  the  information  was 
supplied. 

A  complaint  from  Dr.  Michael  J.  Hal- 
berstam  of  Washington,  D.C.,  charged  a 
segment  of  CBS’  “60  Minutes”  wiih  bias 
in  its  presentation  of  a  new  treatment  for 
heart  disease.  The  first  portion  of  the 
complaint  charging  overpromotion  of  a 
new  treatment  and  second  portion  con¬ 
tending  that  CBS  unfairly  characterized 
medical  organizations  were  both  found 
unwarranted. 

New  foundation  will 
raise  Pulitzer  funds 
for  annual  prizes 

Columbia  University  has  announced 
establishment  of  a  foundation  in  support 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  aimed  at  raising 
money  to  augment  the  original  endow¬ 
ment  made  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  1916. 

Members  of  the  foundation  will  be  the 
same  as  members  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
Advisory  Board  but  organized  as  a  new 
and  separate  body  within  Columbia. 
Funds  gathered  will  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  administration  of  the  prizes. 

President  William  J.  McGill  of  Colum¬ 
bia  refers  to  the  fund  drive  as  “a  low-key 
appeal  to  friends  to  maintain  the  financial 
good  health  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.”  He  is 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Other  members  include:  Lee  Hills, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  John  Cowles,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr., 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  James  B.  Reston, 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Dr.  McGill  said  that  additional  funding 
is  necessary  to  sustain  the  prizes. 


Council  reverses 
January  tie  vote 

The  Council  meeting,  for  which 
chairman  Norman  Isaacs  presided, 
undertook  reconsideration  of  a  January 
case  involving  complaints  filed  by  Dr. 
Vincent  Dole  of  Rockefeller  University 
and  Lee  Koenigsberg  of  the  Methadone 
Information  Center,  New  York  City, 
against  a  New  York  magazine  article  on 
methadone  maintenance  for  heroin  ad¬ 
dicts. 

The  Council  in  January  had  found  sev¬ 
eral  complaints  about  the  writer’s  report¬ 
ing  techniques  unwarranted,  but  on  the 
charge  that  the  article’s  general  portrayal 
of  methadone  therapy  was  “grossly 
slanted”  and  “startlingly  inaccurate” 
the  Council  divided  evenly  and  emerged 
with  no  decision,  the  vote  being  4-4  with 
2  abstaining.  The  Council  agreed  to  re¬ 
consider  the  issue  of  “broad  generaliza¬ 
tions”  about  methadone  treatment  dur¬ 
ing  the  April  meeting. 

Both  the  article’s  author,  Blake  Fleet- 
wood,  and  Koenigsberg  attended  the  re¬ 
consideration  and  presented  statements. 

The  Council  found  the  complaint  un¬ 
warranted  at  the  end  of  the  discussion, 
8-4. 

The  conclusion  stated  in  part:  “The 
New  York  article  was  obviously  one¬ 
sided  in  its  presentation  of  evidence 
about  methadone  therapy.  It  was  not  in¬ 
tended  as  an  objective  review  of  the 
methadone  debate.  It  would  have  been 
desirable  for  the  magazine  to  have 
clearly  labeled  the  article  as  advocacy 
journalism  ...  To  attempt  to  compel 
adherence  in  this  type  of  article  to  a 
hypothetical — and  prol  ably  unattainable 
— standard  of  total  objectivity  would 
be  to  stifle  the  robust  debates  so  im¬ 
portant  to  a  free  society. 

“Another  factor  to  be  considered  is 
that,  after  publication  of  the  original  arti¬ 
cle,  the  magazine  devoted  considerable 
space  to  letters  to  the  editor  that 
criticized  the  article.” 


Correction 

E&P’s  brief  summary  report  on  the 
earlier  Council  deliberation  as  a  tie  deci¬ 
sion,  inadvertently  included  only  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  on  the  discussion  of  the 
reporter’s  techniques  and  not  that  the 
Council  had  found  the  technique  com¬ 
plaints  unwarranted.  We  regret  the  omis¬ 
sion.  The  Council  did  not  decide  all  the 
issues  by  a  single  vote.  It  decided  in 
favor  of  the  reporter’s  techniques  by  a 
9-1  vote,  and  did  not  take  a  position  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  author’s  descriptions 
of  his  experiences  at  the  methadone 
clinic.  Regarding  complaints  related  to 
general  statements  about  methadone 
maintenance,  the  vote  was  4-4  with  2 
members  abstaining. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ANECDOTES 

COUNSELING 

INSPIRATIONAL 

SPORTS 

STORIETTES— Sparkling,  well- re  searched 
weekly  tales  of  little  known  facts  of  his¬ 
tory.  bizarre  encounters,  inventions,  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  by  veteran  writer. 
Ideal  feature  material.  About  500  words. 
Send  for  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler 
&  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo.  NY  14202. 

MIND  MATTER— Interesting  questions- 
answers  on  personal  relations  by  emi¬ 
nent  psychologist.  Helpful  answers  to 
vexing  problems:  gentle  humor.  Excep¬ 
tional  weekly  column.  350  words.  Send 
for  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo.  NY  14202. 

HANK  HARTMAN’S  six-a-week  daily 
single  panel  cartoon  “LORD,  1  Said”  pre¬ 
sents  great  familiar  living  problems  in 
delightfully  pointed  conversations  be¬ 
tween  a  mere  mortal  and  (^d.  Get  the 
facts  and  free  samples: 

FAMILY  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  8398 

Overland  Park,  Kansas  66208 

Call  collect:  (913)  649-9250 

HUMOROUS  “one  liners:  about  all 
Sports,  Cartoon  included.  Write  sam¬ 
ples,  prices.  PIPER’S.  749  N. 
STEPHORA,  COVINA,  CA  91724. 

STAMPS 

ENERGY 

STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  NY  11374. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

JOGGING 

PAINS,  Pleasure,  Benefits  of  Jogging, 

Cartoon  included,  write  samples,  prices. 

PIPER’S  749  N.  STEPHORA,  COVINA. 

CA  91724. 

MONEY 

STOCKS 

STOCK  PRICE  FORECAST— A  scientific 
weekly  survey  of  Security  Analysts— the 
“Brains  of  Wall  Street”  conducted  by  an 
independent  market  research  company. 
News  worthy,  wide  appeal — 1  adult  in  4 
owns  stocks.  Gahagan  Research,  8(X) 
Second  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

BUSINESS 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLIES  are  easy 
and  profitable.  Use  our  10  pages  (tab) 
camera  ready  news,  photos,  cartoons, 
editorials.  Sell  ads,  write  a  local  column 
or  2  and  you’re  ready  for  the  press  run. 
Costs  less  than  it  would  if  you  had  the 
type  set.  Adult-oriented  but  not  pornog¬ 
raphy.  Write:  World  News  Syndicate, 
Box  1257,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89101. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 

TRAVEL 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Ct.,  Middletown,  NY  10940,  (914)  692- 
4572. 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  now  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 

#  1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 

GARDENING 

CAREERS 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson. 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY 
14202. 

WEEKLY 

“JOB  SURVIVAL  &  CAREER  MANAGE¬ 
MENT'  5tw  daily  column  offers  readers 
new  insight  to  solve  their  problems  in 
finding  work  and  building  their  careers. 
500  words.  Question/Answer  format. 
Free  samples.  Dacey  Publications,  P.O. 
Box  11831,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92711. 

MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAMPLES  and  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507.  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 

SOUTHERN  EDITORS— FACING  SOUTH 
is  an  illustrated  human  interest  column, 
written  by  a  different  professional 
southern  writer  each  week.  Appears  in 
over  100  Southern  newspapers.  Free 
samplesand  rates:  Box  230,  Chapel  Hill, 

NC  27514. 

HORSES 

YOU  CAN  (X)  IT  weekly  handyman  col¬ 
umn.  Inexpensive.  Sample.  Whitford, 

Box  745,  Salem,  MA  01970. 

CARTOONS 

OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE  .  .  .  who  says 
interest  limited?  Scored  highest  reader 
loyalty  of  metro  daily’s  surveyed  col¬ 
umns.  Already  nation’s  most  popular 
horse  colummn.  Try  4  weeks  free.  Co|3ley 
News  Service.  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego, 
CA  92112. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

QUIZ  ANSWERS 

FIG  LEAVES — Pint-sized  demons  in  a 
world  of  laughter.  Weekly.  Rates  and 
samples:  Sandcastles-EP,  Box  1356, 
Newport  News,  VA  23601. 

1.  35%.  2.  Dice  (Double  sixes).  3. 
Whooo  (Owl).  4,  Squeals  (Pig).  5.  Cus¬ 
tard.  6.  (a)  Raisin,  Grape,  Prune,  PLUM, 
(b)  Fur,  Seal,  Feathers,  EMU.  (c)  Neck, 
Collar,  Piston,  RING,  (d)  Goiter,  Thyroid, 
Diabetes.  PANCREAS,  (e)  Yellow. 
Banana,  Blue,  HUCKLEBERRY. 

WINE 

YOUR  READERS  ARE  THIRSTY  tor  a 
wine  column.  For  the  past  3  years, 
Harold  Bearak  has  been  writing  for 
enophiles  in  CUE  MAGAZINE,  THE  NEW 
YORK  POST,  and  THE  QUEENS 
TRIBUNE.  Since  the  truest  test  is  in  the 
taste,  publish  his  popular  column  for  4 
weeks  FREE!  Write:  Harold  Bearak,  123 
Robby  Lane,  Manhasset  Hills,  NY  11040 
or  call  collect  (212)  268-9104. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

COUNTRY  CLIPBOARD— Weekly  human 
interest,  variety  column.  Published  18 
states.  Proven  reader  response.  $1.00 
per  column.  Samples.  K.  M.  Head,  Box 
83,  Cumberland  Gap,  TN  37724. 

RECORD  REVIEWS 

O'O— The  newest,  most  unique  strip 
made  for  every  human  reader.  Free 
samples,  low  rates:  Box  4463.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REACH  THAT  LARGE  AUDIENCE 
UNDER  35.  DETAILS:  D.K.,  BOX  2191, 
DENVER,  CO  80201. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE- 


“How  to  start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  “Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing.”  15-day  guarantee.  $9.9bfrom 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  1 1777. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWS  MAGAZINE— 200M  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  seeks  investor,  buyer  or  up-stream 
merger  for  capital  required.  Potential  2MM 
paid  subscriptions,  nigh  net.  Box  4419, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTORS  now  being  accepted  for 
young,  fast-growing,  pan-Southwestern 
magazine  with  literary  cultural,  heavy  color 
format.  Calls  accepted  at  (505)  256-3531 
or  write  to:  Suntrails  USA,  Att:  Publisher, 
1605  Carlisle,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM 
87110. 


FEATURES  WANTED 


COMICS,  articles,  cartoons  wanted  for  sale 
in  Scandinavia,  ^nd  samples  in  Propres, 
Skogsangsvagen,  51a,  S-135  00,  Tyresb, 
Sweden. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTAIt  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DON  MALCOLM  MEDIA 
Influential  Investors  for  any  size  Dailies, 
Weeklies,  Magazines.  1224  Tranquilla  Dr., 
Dallas,  TX  (214)  324-4231. 


America’s  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That 
When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers— 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


E&P  Classifieds — As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community 
as  YOur  newspaper’s  classifieds  are  in  your  community! 


GRAPHICS  ART  BLDG 

Union  City,  N.J.  formerly  NeoGra- 
vure  immed.  poss.  renovated,  mod¬ 
ern  21,000  sq  ft  100%  A/C  with 
humidity  control  -h  10,000  sq  ft 
parking. 

JOHN  J.  REYNOLDS  INC. 

SOS  Park  Av,  NYC  212  3SS-7000 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  EQUIPMENT  8.  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  MAILROOM 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


THE  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
for  weekly  publishers.  We  find  the  buyer, 
provide  the  necessary  legal  assistance,  if 
desired.  All  at  a  modest  fee. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212— Galva,  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642  Evenings. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.  0. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SEUING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MUST  SACRIFICE.  Leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  with  legal  notices  on  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  island  in  South  Jersey,  grossing 
$60M  with  good  profit.  Now  only  $25,000 
cash.  Call  Mr.  Roberts,  (609)  266-1835. 


FEEL  72  is  about  time  to  take  it  easy.  Do 
you  want  to  own  a  really  progressive  small 
54  year  old  weekly?  Metro  Area  2.  An  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  go-getter.  Reasonable 
price.  Box  4464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLIES  OFFERED 


Florida,  growth  area  .  $125,000 

Colorado,  below  gross  .  45,000 

Illinois  suburban,  priced 

far  below  gross  .  175,000 

Nebraska,  big  area  .  55,000 

Nebraska,  controls  county  . . .  160,0(X) 

Oklahoma  suburban,  priced 

far  below  gross  .  100,000 

Arkansas,  scenic  Ozarks  .  35,(X)0 


All  29%  cash  down— state  your  cash  and 
qualifications  first  letter. 

Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  KS 
67654.  (No  phones  first  contact.) 


SMALL  WEEKLY  newspaper  with  commer¬ 
cial  printing  business  in  an  excellent  small 
central  Nebraska  town,  this  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  does  not  happen  too  often,  the 
business  is  good  and  so  are  the  terms,  for 
more  information  write  or  call: 

Gilbert  J.  Eggers  Real  Estate 
1240  West  State  Street 
Albion,  Nebraska  68620 
(402)  395-6969 


MIDWEST  County  seat  weekly  in  town  of 

3, 100.  Retail  center  for  solid  agricultural 
area.  Office  supply  business  and  building 
included.  Takes  $58,000  down.  Roy  Hold- 
ng  &  Associates,  Box  212,  Galva,  IL, 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642 
evenings. 

FOR  SALE:  In  Southern  Wisconsin.  A  long 
existing  shopper’s  guide  and  a  newspaper 
grossing  with  job  printing  about  $175,000 
aer  year.  Will  sell  for  $110,000.  Building 
may  be  leased  or  purchased.  Ideal  for 
someone  who  will  live  in  community  and 
work  at  the  job.  Write  Box  4504,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INDIANA  weekly,  grossing  $55,0CX),  net¬ 
ting  enough  to  make  payments  and  provide 
decent  income.  $20,000  down  includes 
building.  Roy  Holding  &  Associates,  Box 
212,  Galva,  IL,  phone  (309)  932-2270 
days,  932-2642  evenings. 

MIDWEST  paper  netting  $25,000  on 
$50,000  gross.  No  plant.  $18,000  down. 
Another  Midwest  paper  netting  $15,000 
on  $28,0(X)  gross.  Ideal  for  first  purchase 
or  older  newsman  wishing  to  slow  up.  Roy 
Holding  &  Associates,  Box  212,  Galva,  IL, 
phone  (309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642 
evenings. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  ARGE  NON-DAILY  OR  CHAIN  in  Zone  3.  4 
or  9  wanted.  Must  be  profitable.  Phone 
(212)  243-4693  or  write  Box  4395.  Editor 
&  Publisher  with  samples  of  publication. 

EXPERIENCED  couple  interested  in  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  profitable  daily  newspaper.  Pre¬ 
fer  circulation  of  5,000+  .  Box  4418,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  in  Connecticut  or  Southeastern 
New  York  State  wanted.  Must  be  profit¬ 
able.  Please  send  details  and  sample  is¬ 
sues  to  Box  4474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BUSINESS  QUARTERLY,  based  in  west. 
Grossing  more  than  $70,000,  $20,000 
down.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers,  P.O. 
Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

KODAK  VERSAMAT  BAM  SAN  FILM  PROC¬ 
ESSOR.  Contact:  Jane  Grundy,  Parsons 
School  of  Design,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10011  (212)  741-8924. 

MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  Al 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las  TX.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 

2  SAXMAYER  810  Tyers,  2  years  old,  V2 
original  price.  Good  condition.  Call  Bil 
Bloom  (419)  562-5881.  Telegraph-Forum, 
Bucyrus,  OH  44820. 

STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediately — very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
Box  4482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEPPER  INSERTER  MACHINE  Available 
with  5  stations  and  spare  parts.  Used  2 
months,  $16,000.  Box  3944,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHESHIRE,  Model  525  with  526  head, 
Pitney  Bowes  30  Bin  Rotogather  Collator, 
like  new,  will  sacrifice,  phone  (513)  793- 
9833.  C.E.I.,  11559  Grooms  Rd.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  OH  45242. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV  COUNTER 
STACKER.  Excellent  condition.  Box  4536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUT  YOUR 
MONEY  WHERE 
THE  MARKET  IS! 

If  you’re  involvetJ  in  equip¬ 
ment,  procJucts,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper 
production  (or  if  you’re  a 
publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  hand  at  your 
plant),  we  can  save  you  a 
lot  of  wheeling  and  dealing! 

We’ll  be  in  St.  Louis  June 
3-8  for  the 

ANPA/RI  PRODUCTION 
CONFERENCE 

— newspaperdom’s  most 
impressive  gathering  of 
production  and  systems 
people.  And  we’ll  have  a 
copy  of  our  June  3  issue 
for  every  delegate  at  the 
convention! 

So  be  a  winner!  Let  an  E&P 
Classified  put  forth  a  spec¬ 
ial  sales  effort  on  your  be¬ 
half.  We’ve  been  moving 
equipment  for  years— for 
manufacturers  and  news¬ 
papers  alike.  Quickly. 
Economically. 

Use  the  order  form  in  this 
issue  to  schedule  your  ad 
for  presentation  to  the 
ANPA/RI  delegates. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 
YOU  CAN  BET  ON  ’EM! 


THEY  SEND 

COMPLIMENTS 

WITH  THEIR  CHECKS 
FOR  E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Here  are  just  a  few: 

Sportswriter  in  a  new  job:  "unlx'lievable  res|X)nses." 

Newspaper  seeking  a  reporter:  "many  replies,  mostly 
of  such  high  quality  our  choice  w'ill  he  difficult." 

Executive  search  consultants:  "Our  response  from  E&P 
ads  continues  to  he  outstanding." 

Newspaper  broker:  "does  a  terrific  joh  of  pulling  in¬ 
quiries." 

Newspaper  buying  and  selling  equipment:  "We  always 
get  good  results  from  E&P  Classified  ads." 

Syndicated  columnist:  "Hurray,  we  signed  up  another 
paper  today!" 

Whether  you're  buying  or  selling,  looking  for  a  job, 
or  trying  to  fill  one,  flattery  may  get  you  nowhere, 
but  an  E&P  Classified  Ad  will  get  top  response.  Call 
Meg  Taylor  at  212-752-7050. 

E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  Transfer  Table;  Cutler- 
Hammer  Centering  Pacers;  Roller  Top  and 
Belt  Conveyors— excellent  condition.  Box 
4449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle 
wraps.  Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE.  20  N. 
Howard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


95  TON  of  offset  newsprint,  $275  per  ton, 
25  web,  45  diameter.  Call  (914)  331- 
5300  between  8  and  5. 


NEWSPRINT— Publication  rolls — all  sizes. 
Behrens  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W. 
Warner,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  656- 
7130. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd,.  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Unified  Composing  Sys¬ 
tem  including  Unisetter,  Unified  Com¬ 
poser,  Uniterm  H.J.  and  other  equipment 
including  tape  punchers,  fonts  and  spare 
parts.  (604)  382-6105. 


WILL  SACRIFICE 

ECRM  scanner  52(X)  series  includes:  con¬ 
sole  beehive,  6  or  8  level  BPRE  punch, 
exceptional  individual  shop  formatting 
capabilities  through  20K  memory  and  a 
complete  $6,400  spare  parts  kit.  1975 
purchase  price  of  $52,9C)0;  will  sacrifice 
for  $15,000.  Telegraph  Herald,  Eighth  and 
Bluff  Sts.,  Dubuque,  lA  52001. 


COMPLETE  HENDRIX  OCR  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Includes  1  OCR,  5700  controller,  2 
5700  terminals,  Decitek  tape  reader,  2 
Royal  typewriters.  Make  offer  to  Dave 
Hardy  or  George  Uhland,  (303)  275-2323. 
Daily  Record.  Box  111,  Canon  City,  CO 
81212. 


PHOTON  713-10— Three  machines  plus 
extensive  parts — replaced  by  Unisetter— 
$2,500  for  entire  package.  SPC — (800) 
631-5803  (toll  free). 


PAPER  FOLDED.  Compuwriter  Jr.,  7200 
and  Compuquick  processor  used  under  10 
hours.  Assume  lease.  16  tabloid  honor 
racks,  paper,  film,  etc.  Call  (904)  386- 
6567  after  5  PM. 


WE'VE  GONE  INTO  THE 
HARDWARE  BUSINESS! 

(And  the  software  business  too!) 

Here's  how  E&P  Classifieds  can  benefit 
you  as  you  move  into  the  new  technology. 
IF  YOU'RE  A  NEWSPAPER  ready  to 
move  into  more  sophisticated  computer 
technology,  we  can  help  you  get  top 
dollar  for  the  computers  you're 
currently  using. 

IF  YOU'RE  A  MANUFACTURER  of 
computer  hardware  or  a  software  house, 
we  can  help  you  move  your  trade-ins 
out  of  your  inventory  and  into  a 
worldwide  marketplace. 

No  matter  what  model  computer 
you  have  for  sale,  someone  out  there 
needs  it  and  wants  it.  And  with  a 
worldwide  readership  in  the  newspaper 
field,  we  ll  find  them  for  you. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Programmed  for  selling 


PRESSES 


S/C  COMBINATION  folder  with  double 
parallel,  cross  perforating  V*  and  Vz,  an 
upper  balloon  former.  Contact: 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60612 

PH:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  for  add-on,  1972 

(jOSS  Community  folders 

Goss  Suburban,  2  units 

Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 

Goss  SU  folder 

Goss  Suburban  folder 

Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 

<3oss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%' 

Urbanite  V>  folder 

Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-100HP 

Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 

2  Unit  V-15  Ckrttrell  with  Gear  Drive 

(3oss  Urbanite  units,  1970 

Goss  Urbanite  3/c  unit 

Goss  Signature  23  9;16"x38",  5unit,  1971 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


HOE  Colormatic  3:2  Folder  manufactured 
1961,  23  9/16  cutoff,  complete  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers.  As  is,  where  is,  very 

food  conditioh.  $70,000.  Call  or  write 
ames  Fenley,  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis,  TN  38101, 
(901)  529-2442. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  Va  AND  Vz 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


EIGHT  UNIT  HARRIS  V-15A,  new  1973. 
Excellent  condition,  Vz  and  ‘A  page  heavy 
duty  folder,  balloon  former,  eight  845  roll 
stands.  Geared  for  17,000  I  P  H.  May  be 
inspected  at  Killeen  Daily  Herald,  Killeen, 
Texas,  prior  to  July  15,  1978.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  call  Charles  Harrell, 
(817)  778-4444. 


6  UNITS  SEMI-CYLINDRICAL  web  offset 
press;  1  color  half  deck;  1  Goss  Urbanite 
half  and  quarter  folder  with  balloon  former 
150  hp drive.  This  Mergenthaler  Newsmas- 
ter  press  is  in  position  in  modern  plant  and 
can  be  tested  any  time.  All  auxiliary 
equipment  can  be  included;  Sheridan 
stuffing  machine  5  heads;  Clark  electric 
grab  lift  with  charger,  plate  burner;  plate 
coater,  etc.  For  more  information  call  Area 
(604)  658-1010  or  write  J.  DAMGAARD, 
595  BROOKLEIGH  RD.,  VICTORIA,  B.C., 
CANADA. 


All  22%  X  36  Equipment 
13  Unit  1962  Hoe  Lithomaster,  2  color 
decks,  two  60  h.p.  drives,  ovens  and 
chill  rolls 

6  Unit  1966  Goss  Suburban,  running 
sidelay  and  circumferial  register  on  all 
Units 

5  Unit  News  King  with  Color  King  Folder 
4  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  V15 
2  Unit  Goss  Community 
Goss  Suburban  Units,  Standard  or 
Signature 

Goss  Urbanite  Folding  machine  with  V4 
folder 

Goss  Suburban/Urbanite  4  position  roll 
stand 

Goss  Rewind  motor 
45  Jomac  roller  washer 
ATF  Flying  Imprinter 
Goss  Community  Single  Unit 
Goss  Community  Folder 
Goss  S/C  Upper  Former 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

1  Madison  St. 

East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


GREGG  IMPRINTER  22%  inch  for  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt.  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


8  UNIT  (5oss  Mark  1  23  9/16  cutoff 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  21Vz  cutoff 
GOSS  URBANITE  V*  folder 
6  UNIT  Color  King 

4  UNIT  1,000  series  suburban 

6  UNIT  (3oss  Mark  1  22%  cutoff 

5  UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  4  units,  web 
offset  newspaper  press  with  Color  King  Vz 
and  Va  folder.  Available  immediately.  Call 
Mr.  Koravos  (617)  475-3210. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  6-Unit  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  Presses 
Double  2:1  Folder  with  Each  Press 
One  Color  Half  Deck  on  Each  Press 
Manufactured  Mid  50's 
2iyz"  Cutoff  90  .Stagger 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Compression  Lockup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  Immediately 
Priced  For  Quick  Sale 
Exclusive  Offering 
For  Further  Information 
Call.  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
105th  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Drive, 

P.  0.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  60  day  warranty  parts  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
MAIN  OFFICE 
K.  W.  LANGLEY 
7432  Hadley 

Overland  Park,  KS  66204 
913-432-8276 

SALES  OFFICE 
G.  BECKER 
257  Stump  Rd. 

Lapeer.  Ml  48446 
313-664-7050 


MERGER  releases  4  unit  Newsking  and  4 
unit  Color  King.  Includes  counter-folder- 
stacker.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Specially 
priced  to  move.  Box  4549,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
1975  KING  PRESS.  5  UNIT  DAILY  KING.  7 
years  left  on  10  year  lease.  Write  for 
further  information:  Press,  P.O.  Box 
15093,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 


PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT 


USED  EQUIPMENT 
7  Fairchild  TPE  214  Keyboards 

1  ECRM  5300  Optical  scanner/terminal 
12  CX  paper  tape  readers 

2  BRPE  #11  8-level  tape  punches 

1  Lith-Kem-Ko  M36  Offset  plate  proc¬ 
essor 

1  Acme  conveyor  system  with  8  channels 
approximately  25  feet  long 
1  Sta-Hi  stacker  #50056  Model  MSM4R 
1  Harris  1200  phototypesetter 
1  Bruning  copier,  18x24  Model  1400 
7  TTS  tape  hand  winders 
Price  offers  will  be  considered.  Call 
Statesman-Journal  Newspapers,  Zeke 
Marques  (503)  399-6682. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  4050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTING  MACHINE 
GCXJD  CONDITION. 

Box  3945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER 
REQUIRED  IMMEDIATELY 
Box  3946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  Sc 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  tor  small  compu¬ 
ter  for  advertising,  circulation,  payables, 
payroll  and  general  ledger.  Price  and  sam¬ 
ples  please.  Box  4535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation 
Box  4537,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED  TO  BUY-Sheridan  48P 
Inserter— Call  or  Write  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  280.  Arlington 
Heights.  IL  60006.  (312)  394-2300.  ext. 
388. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
in  very  good  condition. 

Box  4538,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
Advise  price  and  availabiliW. 

Box  4499.  Editor  &  Publisher 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  immediately  new  or  used  Com- 
pugraphic  typesetting  machine  with  head¬ 
liner  and  anything  else  needed  to  produce 
newspaper.  West  Virginia  Hillbilly. 
Richwood,  WV  26261. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


AD  PROMOTION 


BEST  SPECIAL  SECTION  by  small  news¬ 
paper,  1977  New  York  Press  Association 
Contest.  Send  $5  for  your  copy— it’s  worth 
copying.  It  brought  us  over  $5,000.  Send 
check  tO:  Taconic  Press,  Box  316, 
Millbrook,  NY  12545. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  foryourcirculation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'^S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  re¬ 
production.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES 


NEED  VACATION  RELIEF?  Highly  experi¬ 
enced,  semi-retired  publisher  (age  42)  will 
step  in  and  fill  your  upcoming  vacation  (or 
other)  absences.  Advertising,  editorial  and 
management  positions  covered  anywhere 
in  the  US  on  a  temporary  basis.  "Have 
Airstream — Like  To  Travel."  Prevailing 
wage  rate  usually  accepted.  Now  planning 
1978  Travel  schedule.  Write  Box  4333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WHEELER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Management  Consultants 
Productivity  Improvements 
Cost  Analysis  and  (^ntrol 
Manpower  Utilization  Studies 
Labor  Negotiation  Assistance 
Preventive  Maintenance  Programs 
System  Design  and  Sophistication 
Four-Day  Workweek  Studiesand  Schedules 
Special  Programs  for  Smaller  Newspapers 
Nine  Central  Street- Lowell,  Mass.  01852 
1617)  457-7549 


PRESS  SERVICES 


PRESS  SERVICE,  folder  and  press  main¬ 
tenance,  repair,  overhaul,  press  erection. 
Hans  G.  Gross,  Press  Service,  97  Wel¬ 
lington  Ave.,  Middlesex,  NY  08^6.  (201) 
469-9517. 


PUBLISHING  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING,  publishing 
wanted.  Complete  services.  Country 
prices.  Daily  Standard,  Celina,  OH  45822. 
Phone:  (419)  586-2371. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  6,  1978 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED  1  week  -  $1.90  per  line 

(Paifmenl  must  accompany  ordar)  2-weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count  3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 

as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy.  4-weeks  —  $1.40  per  line  per  issue 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  1-week  —  $2.60  per  line 
Add  $1.50  per  insertion  for  box  service  2-weeks 

and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 

4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available/News¬ 
papers  for  Sale/Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decora¬ 
tions,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$4.75  per  agate  line—  $66.00  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  hne 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Classifiad  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


_Tiil  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  575  Lexington  Ave.*  New  York.  N  Y  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  6,  1978 


A  REQUEST  TO  ALL  ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  questions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices,  please  indicate  the  invoice 
number  (to  be  found  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
your  bill)  on  all  correspondences,  and  checks.  This  will 
assure  proper  credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU-EAP  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  RELATIONS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS.  A 
new,  full-time  1 2  month  administrative  po¬ 
sition  reporting  directly  to  the  President. 
Requires  a  Master's  degree  or  equivalent 
and  five  years  professional  experience  in 
development  or  public  relations,  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  higher  education  administra¬ 
tive  work  desirable.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  write:  Ms.  Janet  Sill,  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Officer,  Winona  State  University, 
Winona,  MN  55^7.  Complete  applica¬ 
tions  due  May  31,  1978.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Title  IX/Equal  Opportunity  Univer¬ 
sity. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION, 
University  of  Miami  seeking  outstanding 
print  journalist  for  undergraduate  depart¬ 
ment.  Extensive  professional  experience 
and  PhD  sought.  Phone  (305)  284-2265 or 
send  resume  to:  Dr.  Josephine  Johnson. 
P.O.  Box  248127.  Coral  Gables,  FL  33124. 


LECTURER  needed  to  develop  and  teach 
an  introductory  course  in  writing  for  the 
media  and  to  teach  magazine  and  techni¬ 
cal  writing.  Media  experience  required. 
Master’s  degree  minimal.  Appropriate 
background  in  agriculture  and/or  life  sci¬ 
ences  and  some  teaching  experience 
necessary.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
July  1,  1978.  Send  resume  and  three  re¬ 
ferences  to  J.  E.  Hardy,  Department  of 
Communication  Arts,  304  Roberts  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY  14853.  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANTED:  Experienced  General  Manager 
for  4000  circulation  weekly.  Good  salary 
with  above  average  fringes.  Apply  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  P.O.  Box  10129,  Lynchburg,  VA 
24506. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Present  General  Manager  retiring- 
experienced  advertising  person  with  ag¬ 
gressive  bottom-line  management  back¬ 
ground  needed  to  lead  advertising  and 
editorial  staffs  of  7  for  2  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  in  Zone  2.  Total  circulation  82,000. 
Good  salary,  incentive  plus  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain  advancement  possibilities. 
Write  or  call  Marian  Sleeper,  Personnel, 
Stromberg  Publications,  ^x  312,  Ellicott 
City,  MD  21043. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Northern  New  York 
seeks  general  manager  with  advertising 
and  administrative  background.  Sound 
daily  in  county  seat  community.  Salary 
competitive.  Report  to  absentee  owner¬ 
ship.  Resume  to  Box  4506,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PROFESSIONAL  MANAGER 
Trainer,  motivator,  planner,  promoter,  in¬ 
novator,  problem-solver.  Do  you  fit  the  de¬ 
scription?  Zone  5,  30,(K)0  daily,  member  of 
large  group  has  immediate  opening  for  pro 
with  small-market,  classified  or  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  to  direct  a  major  part 
of  Its  advertising  operation.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  market,  constantly  improving  pro¬ 
duct,  very  unusual  opportunity.  Success 
will  lead  to  more  responsibility  in  a  hurry. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4481,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer  M/F. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  for  daily  newspaper  in  ideal 
Kansas  community.  Working  knowledge  of 
ROP  display,  classified,  national  and 
promotion  essential.  Immediate  opening 
for  right  person.  Contact  John  Haines,  El¬ 
dorado  Times,  Eldorado,  Kansas  67042, 
(316)  321-1120. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive  sales 
person.  Promotion  experience  preferred. 
F’ossibility  of  being  *2  if  qualifications  are 
strong.  6  day  a  week  paper  with  over  7,200 
circulation.  Send  resume  tO: 

Advertising  Director 
The  Pioneer 
Box  554 

Bemidji,  MN  56601 

EXCLUSIVE  SUBURBAN  newspaper  group 
in  Zone  5  is  seeking  an  experienced  and 
aggressive  individual  to  assume  advertis¬ 
ing  manager’s  position.  At  least  3  years 
experience  as  retail  manager  required  with 
some  classified  experience  preferred  but 
not  necessary.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  manager.  Good  salary,  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  bonus  plan.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  4466,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMBINATION  news-advertising  person, 
or  man-wife,  to  take  over  small  weekly  in 
outer  fringe  of  suburbia.  Need  at  least  2 
years  in  display  sales  experience.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  out  of  earnings  after  you  have 
proved  yourself  for  a  year.  Write  with  full 
details  and  references  to:  Vic  Gierke,  P.O. 
Box  367,  Louisiana,  MO  63353. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

A  major  East  Coast  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  IS  seeking  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  space  salesperson. 

Experience  with  newspapers  including  na¬ 
tional  accounts  is  helpful,  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  We  will  consider  other  media  and 
space  salespersons.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Excellent 
health,  vacation  and  pension  programs. 
You  will  be  working  directly  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Manager. 

This  IS  a  solid  opportunity  for  professional 
growth. 

For  immediate  consideration,  send  a  con¬ 
fidential  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  4511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted.  Medium  daily.  Zone  5.  Must  be 
highly  motivated  with  excellent  sales  abil¬ 
ity.  Layout  a  plus,  top  earnings  for  top  per¬ 
son,  Box  4531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 
New  Jersey’s  largest  daily  newspaper  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  space  sales¬ 
person  with  a  minimum  of  2  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Outstanding  opportun¬ 
ity  and  attractive  package  for  the  right 
person.  To  arrange  an  immediate  interview 
call  Personnel  Department,  (201)  877- 
5829,  The  Star  Ledger,  Newark,  NJ  07101. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  growing 
small  daily  in  small  group  in  growth  area. 
Great  spot  for  energetic  leader.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Les 
Hayes,  Madera  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  269, 
Madera,  CA  93637. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
California  daily.  Starting  salary  $18,000 
yearly  plus  bonus.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED  _ HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  _ HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING  CIRCULATION  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GROUP  SALES  TRAINER 
Strong  emphasis  on  professional  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales.  Heavy  travel 
schedule  required,  good  personal  habits, 
neat  appearance.  Fine  opportunity  for  #1 
sales  person  or  advertising  manager  to  ex¬ 
tend  sales  ability  to  a  large  scale.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  4534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR— 
We're  a  progressive  forward  looking,  rela¬ 
tively  young  newspaper  group  operating 
primarily  in  Zone  5.  We  recognize  our  tal¬ 
ent  with  substantial  salary  and  bonus  ar¬ 
rangements  and,  because  of  planned  and 
actual  expansion,  we  need  three  (3)  first 
rate  Ad  Directors.  We  offer  exciting  loca¬ 
tion  and  tremendous  growth  potential.  We 
want  to  interview  go-getters  who  approach 
challenge  with  zestful  enthusiasm.  If  you 
have  the  necessary  experience  and  look  to 
some  genuine  excitement  for  your  career, 
call  us— collect. 

RALPH  S.  KAZIATECK— PANAX  CORP. 

(906)  228-7403 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  a  professional  advertising 
manager  tor  our  8,000  PM  daily  and  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  weekly.  Must  have  pro¬ 
ven  record.  We  are  a  member  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  group  and  can  provide  a  solid 
future.  Send  resume,  and  contact:  David 
Dillon,  The  Evening  Sun,  45  Hale  St.,  Nor¬ 
wich,  NY  13815,  phone  (607)  334-3276. 


ARTIST 


WE  DON'T  ASK  MUCH— Just  an  editorial 
artist  with  verve,  enthusiasm  and  care  for 
boldly-appealing  layout,  talent  as  an  illus¬ 
trator,  a  good  head  for  planning  and  lead¬ 
ership,  and  a  chance  to  join  a  first-class 
newspaper  organization  at  the  ground  floor 
of  its  newest  and  highest  priority  project. 
We're  launching  a  new  Sunday  newspaper 
to  serve  all  of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  need  a  top-flight  graphics  director  for 
both  the  newspaper  and  the  locally-pro¬ 
duced  magazine  supplement.  If  you  think 
you  have  the  skills  and  zest  we  want,  con¬ 
tact  James  R.  Whelan,  Editorial  Director, 
Panax  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  1860,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan  48823,  enclosing  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements,  and  samples  of 
your  work. 


LARGE  METRO  newspaper  seeks  full-time 
staff  artist  to  illustrate  news  and  feature 
stories.  Some  cartooning  possible.  Previ¬ 
ous  newspaper  experience  extremely  help¬ 
ful  even  if  on  freelance  or  part-time  basis. 
Portfolio  of  published  material  a  must.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  responses  to  Box  4483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 
Work  for  2  leading  publications  in  the  sun¬ 
belt  area.  Layout  and  paste-up  experience 
a  must.  Must  have  some  knowledge  of  type 
faces.  Must  have  portfolio.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PRIZE-WINNING,  Zone  3  community  daily 
(11,300)  seeks  aggressive  and  experi¬ 
enced  circulator  who  will  match  circulation 
potential  withexisting  high  quality  product 
published  in  our  new  plant.  You  must  have 
proven  sales  record  with  carriers,  familiar¬ 
ity  with  ABC,  all  circulations  systems  and 
promotions.  The  person  we  want  will  be 
given  complete  freedom  to  re-build  our 
circulation  department  in  a  fast  growing, 
competitive  market.  Excellent  fringes.  Box 
4313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  tor  14,000  six 
day  daily  in  the  warm  Southwest.  This  is  an 
excellent  community  of  50,000  to  live  in  if 
you  are  a  willing  ambitious  worker  with 
knowledge  and  experience  in  carrier  man¬ 
agement,  promotions,  motor  routes  and 
familiar  with  ABC.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  open.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  4533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  medium  cir¬ 
culation  Zone  4  daily.  Group  newspaper 
providing  excellent  future  for  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  Must  have  knowledge  of  little  mer¬ 
chant  systems,  motor  route  operations, 
and  be  strong  on  proirrations  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  goals  to  Box  4452, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  are  searching  for  a  bright,  energetic, 
circulation  director.  Your  objectives  will  be 
to  develop  10  district  managers  into  a  first 
rate  sales  team  using  promotional  ideas 
that  are  fresh,  exciting  and  effective.  We 
expect  you  to  be  knowledgeable  in  all  ph¬ 
ases  of  circulation,  be  strong  in  human 
relations  and  able  to  provide  quality  lead¬ 
ership.  This  position  offers  an  opportunity 
for  personal  as  well  as  professional  ad¬ 
vancement.  We  offer  excellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  for  this  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  opportunity.  We  are  a  50,000  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  1.  Send 
complete  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Metro  Zone  2  daily  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  circulation  manager.  Located  in  a 
competitive  area,  the  job  is  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  right  person. 

Successful  applicant  must  be  strong  in 
specific  areas  such  as  planning,  organizing 
and  sales.  Experience  in  a  union  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Be 
prepared  to  participate  with  a  fresh  and 
dynamic  management  team. 

We  offer  a  liberal  salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  a  top-notch  benefit 
package.  Send  complete  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  and  requirements  to  Box  4475, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


circulation  director 

PM  Daily  in  Zone  2  with  50,000  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  needs  strong,  experi¬ 
enced.  aggressive  executive  to  build  solid 
growth.  Department  has  excellent  person¬ 
nel  with  extensive  research  available,  full 
support  from  other  departments  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Only  daily  in  city  with  finest  living 
conditions  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Present  director  is  retiring  this  summer. 
Willing  to  pay  top  salary.  Furnish  complete 
resume  to  Box  4501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCU  LATION  MANAGER  for  Independent 
midwest  11,000  afternoon  six-day  daily. 
Must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  sales 
and  circulation  management.  Person  must 
be  creative,  energetic  and  aggressive. 
Send  resume  describing  yourself,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  and  salary  requirements 
to  Elox  4507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
for  major  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  have  a  record  of  success¬ 
fully  building  circulation  through  carriers. 
This  six-day  morning  district  manager  and 
independent  dealer  operation  is  in  a  very 
competitive  market.  Previous  experience 
as  a  district  manager  would  be  helpful. 
Send  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Box  4513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group  of 
suburban  Philadelphia  weeklies.  Perfect 
spot  for  #2  person  to  run  his/her  own 
show.  Individual  should  be  familiar  with 
ABC,  and  be  able  to  handle  an  office  staff 
of  7,  and  an  outside  force  of  33  district 
counselors  who  supervise  800  ♦  carriers. 
We  are  looking  for  an  individual  with  good 
administrative  and  leadership  qualities, 
promotional  minded,  arxj  not  afraid  to  put 
in  the  time  necessary  to  make  his, her  de¬ 
partment  hum.  Send  resume  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  afternoon 
offset  daily  in  a  growing  Zone  4  market. 
Ideal  candidate  has  3-  years  in  field, 
strong  strengths  and  dealing  with  people, 
analysis  and  evaluation,  and  planning  and 
organizing.  Person  must  also  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  energetic,  creative  and  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  dynamic  management  team.  If 
you  meet  these  requirements  and  enjoy 
challenges,  personal  development,  prog¬ 
ress,  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  PHONEROOM  supervisor  for 
large  daily  and  Sunday.  Zone  2.  Back¬ 
ground  should  include  all  phases  of  phone 
room  operation.  Scanner  and  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  helpful  but  not  essential.  Send  brief 
resume  and  salary  background  to  Box 
I  4327,  Editor  &  Publisfier. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
For  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  weekly  chain. 
Must  have  good  sales  track  record.  Able  to 
lead  and  motivate  staff  to  increase  linage. 
Promotional  experience  essential.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  4336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 
You  may  be  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  up¬ 
ward  mobility  in  the  classified  department 
at  your  present  paper.  Here’s  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  up  to  a  classified  phone 
room  supervisor  position  at  one  of  the 
most  progressive  medium-sized  papers  in 
the  country.  The  Dubuque  Telegraph 
Herald. 

You  must  be  able  to  organize  and  direct  all 
phone  room  operations,  including  hiring 
and  training  of  all  phone  and  clerical  per¬ 
sonnel.  Knowledge  of  VDT  phone  sales  is 
helpful  as  we'll  be  connecting  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  on-line  system  this  summer.  Enjoy 
professional  advancement  to  match  your 
ability  and  performance  while  living  the 
lifestyle  of  a  city  that  blends  old-world 
charm  and  a  growing  spirit. 

Contact  Tom  Kamerer,  Personnel  Director 
at  (319)  588-5710  or  write  Personnel 
Dept.,  P.O.  Box  688,  Dubuque,  lA  52001. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  with  weekly  group 
for  shirt-sleeve  manager.  Experienced  in 
maximizing  growth  market  potential,  de¬ 
veloping  a  quality  staff  and  aggressive 
promotion.  Annual  volume  now  at 
$5(X),000.  Resume  to  Box  4547,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

The  Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Journal,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Beaumont.  Texas,  is  expanding  its 
classified  advertising  department  and  of¬ 
fers  an  excellent  career  opportunity.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  both  that  of  out¬ 
side  sales  development  and  administrative 
duties  for  the  classified  department.  This 
position  reports  directly  to  the  classified 
advertising  manager.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  should  have  a  minimum  of  2  years 
classified  experience  in  Zone  6.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  The 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  The  En¬ 
terprise  Co,,  P.O.  Box  3071,  Beaumont,  TX 
77704.  All  replies  will  be  kept  confidential. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  for  Zone  4 
daily.  DEC  PDP8E  with  Dibol  language  ex 
perience.  Immediate  opening.  Call  or  write 
Thomas  Maginn,  (813)  334-2351,  P.O.  Box 
10.  Ft.  Myers.  FL  33902. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
All-American  daily  at  Midwest  university 
seeks  professional  advertising  director  to 
direct  student  sales  and  production  staff. 
Candidate  must  have  degree  in  business, 
communications  or  related  area  or  three 
years  of  experience  in  advertising  sales, 
plus  six  months'  layout,  design  experience. 
Civil  Service  position.  Salary  range 
$11,628-$16,392.  Send  resume  to  Dr. 
Wenmouth  Williams,  Information  Sciences 
Department.  Illinois  State  University. 
Normal,  IL  61761,  by  June  1.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


NOT  A  JOB— a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
person  who  earnestly  seeks  challenge, 
knowledge,  career  opportunity  and  great 
satisfaction  in  accomplishment.  We  want  a 
person  who  is  capable  of  taking  over  the 
supervision  of  a  staff  of  eleven  at  a  prize¬ 
winning  6  day  daily  in  the  Garden  spot  of 
Zone  5.  The  title:  Retail  Advertising  Sales 
Manager.  Please  write  us  a  letter  about 
yourself,  telling  us  of  your  background, 
experience,  ambitions  and  goals.  We  will 
not  contact  your  present  employer  without 
your  expressed  approval.  All  replies  will  be 
answered.  We  suggest  that  you  not  re¬ 
spond  to  this  ad  it  you  are  lookingfor  just  a 
job.  We  want  a  winner  and  we’re  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Box  4512.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERT'SING  DIRECTOR 
International  specialty  newspaper  has  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  to  run  department,  sell, 
do  PR.  Some  travel.  As  «2  person,  you  can 
earn  publishership  or  other  promotion  in 
quality-oriented  group  of  regular  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  Previous  selling  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Ideal  Zone  9  commun¬ 
ity.  Send  resume,  current  salary  to  Box 
4469,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer.  M/F. 


ENTHUSIASM  AND  a  fresh  college  dip¬ 
loma  in  advertising  or  marketing  can  be 
your  key  to  a  starting  advertising  sales  po¬ 
sition  with  a  progressive  small  daily  in  a 
rich  and  growing  market  in  Northern  Il¬ 
linois.  Good  starting  salary,  benefits  and 
chance  for  advancement.  Write  and  tell  us 
about  your  background,  education  and  go¬ 
als.  Send  resume  to:  Jim  Johnson,  Retail 
Ad  Manager,  Belvidere  Daily  Republican. 
401  Whitney.  Belvidere,  IL  61008. 


AGGRESSIVE  sales  person  for  growing 
Mississippi  weekly  operation.  Copy  and 
layout  skills  essential.  Management  poten¬ 
tial  helpful.  Box  4515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— quality  orient¬ 
ed  Midwest  weekly  group,  50,000  circula¬ 
tion.  (Jood  opportunity  in  growth  situation 
for  person  with  track  record.  Box  4548, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SCIENCE  EDITOR/WRITER— For  popular 
level  monthly.  Must  be  knowledgeable  or 
experienced  in  practical  and/Or  descriptive 
astronomy.  Journalism/communication,' 
English  background  and/or  experience  as 
writer/editor  for  major  media.  Relocation 
required.  Salary  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity:  full  benefit  program.  ASTRONOMY, 
Dept.  E,  411  E.  Mason  St.,  6th  Floor,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  W1  53202. 


EXPERIENCED,  MODERN,  managing 
editor  for  small,  rapidly  growing  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  IS  key— must  be  able  to  handle 
smoothly  an  experienced  newsroom  staff, 
wire,  etc.  A  short  stay  assured  pre¬ 
varicators.  Box  4394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR  for  small  progressive  Mid¬ 
western  daily.  This  is  a  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  with  an  unusual  amount  of  freedom  of 
operation.  Prior  newspaper  experience  and 
camera  ability  necessary.  Position  now 
open.  Write  Box  4424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERALIST  with  affinity  for  business 
and  government  beat  reporting,  the  people 
side  of  both.  Need  a  responsible  person 
who'll  recognize  and  cut  through  the  tripe 
and  write  about  what  matters.  Resource¬ 
fulness  counts  in  this  seek-your-own-level 
position.  Zone  5,  42,000  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation.  Liberal  benefits:  hours  flexi¬ 
ble;  pay  open;  replies  confidential.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  in  summer.  Write  Box  4488, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  15  OPENING.  If  you  can  produce,  we 
may  have  a  slot  for  you  on  large  weekly  in 
beautiful,  booming  Oregon  community  at 
foot  of  Mountain  Hood.  Camera  knowledge 
preferred.  Chance  to  show  some  editing 
skills,  too,  in  a  growing  chain.  Preference 
to  Zone  9  candidates.  Write  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Post.  Box  68,  Sandy,  OR  97055. 


LIBRARY  DIRECTOR 

Major  west  coast  daily  needs  experienced 
newspaper  librarian  to  direct  massive 
reorganization.  Person  needed  with  skills 
in  classification  systems,  subject  heading 
control  and  filling  rules:  also  administra¬ 
tive  and  reference  background  in  contract 
to  be  negotiated.  Replies  to  Box  4421, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY  EDITOR— Person  withexperience 
to  edit  and  rewrite  copy  from  area  corre¬ 
spondents.  coordinate  their  activities,  also 
do  some  meeting  coverage.  Send  resume 
to  Howard  Smallsreed,  Times-Gazette, 
P.O.  Box  128,  Ashland,  OH  44805. 


42,000  Zone  3  daily  needs  an  aggressive 
reporter  with  an  eye  for  news  to  run  one  of 
our  county  bureaus.  You'll  work  under  the 
area  editor,  but  you'll  be  expected  to  gen¬ 
erate  your  own  stories  and  take  charge  of 
your  beat.  Photo  experience  also  helpful. 
Send  resume,  some  non-returnable  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  and  salary  expectations 
to  Box  4397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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COPY  EDITOR 

Electronic  copy  desk  in  mid  Atlantic  resort 
area  has  opening  for  an  experienced  editor 
with  strong  editing  and  headline  writing 
skills.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
4304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BERKSHIRES 

COPYEDITOR  needed  for  all  phases  of 
desk  work,  reading  copy,  writing  head¬ 
lines,  layout  for  news  and  features  pages. 
Work  with  people  as  important  as  work 
with  copy.  It’s  hard  work,  steady  pressure, 
good  pay  and  benefits.  We’re  a  small-town 
newspaper  with  a  professional  blend  of 
local  and  wire  news.  Please  don’t  phone. 
Write  and  tell  us  what  you  can  do: 
Michael  W.  Munley 
Managing  Editor 
The  Transcript 
North  Adams.  MA  01247 


WANTED:  A  down-to-earth  columnist  who 
can  do  5  sparkling  people  pieces  a  week. 
Stalk  this  Midwestern  area.  Find’em  and 
write’em  like  the  early  Jimmy  Breslin,  or 
the  recent  Bob  Greene.  Set  your  own 
hours.  Being  camera-handy  wouldn’t  hurt. 
Show  us  your  stuff.  All  replies  confidential. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  4489,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCELLENCE  IN  EDIiTNG 
The  Charlotte  Observer  wants  an  excep¬ 
tionally  talented  copy  editor  for  our  sports 
department. 

She  or  he  will  need  to  be  a  superb  word 
editor  who’s  highly  motivated  to  challenge 
copy  to  produce  readable,  complete 
stories.  Then  we’ll  want  crisp  headlines 
that  inform  and  entertain  our  readers. 

As  important  as  your  technical  skills  under 
deadline  pressure  will  be  your  ability  to 
work  with  people  and  to  motivate  them  to 
strive  for  excellence. 

If  you’re  the  right  person,  send  us  an  au¬ 
tobiographical  letter,  beginning  at  Day  One 
and  telling  us  why  you’re  right  for  the  job. 
Also  tell  us  what  you  think  about  newspap¬ 
ers  and  their  sports  sections  and  how 
you’d  improve  them.  We’ll  also  need  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
professional  references  we  can  call  im¬ 
mediately.  Include  a  small  selection  of 
clips,  tearsheets  arKi  anything  else  that 
demonstrates  your  skills.  Write  to:  Dale 
Bye,  executive  sports  editor.  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  P.O.  Box  2138,  Charlotte,  NC 
28233.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  HAND  able  to  edit,  write  heads 
and  layout  pages,  also  able  to  cover  in  a 
pinch.  Metro  morning  daily.  Zone  5.  Box 
4492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective 
in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never 
submit  complete  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  unless 
specifically  called  for. 

Editor  &  PuDlisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad,  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  Midwest  weekly  that  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FASHION  WRITER 

Experienced  and  innovative,  with  college 
background  for  Central  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  with  ability  to  follow  orders.  Many 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Edward 
B.  Sabine,  Metropolitan  Editor,  Herald- 
Journal,  American,  Box  4915,  Syracuse, 
NY  13221. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  for  40,000 
AM  daily  in  Area  2.  New  position  in  expand¬ 
ing  electronic  newsroom.  Growth  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ambitious  person  with  above- 
average  editing  and  headline  writing  skills, 
who  can  contribute  to  improving  an  al¬ 
ready  highly-regarded  newspaper.  Write 
Box  4460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  for  lifestyle-type  sec¬ 
tion  on  medium  sized  5  day  and  Sunday 
paper.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  writer,  possibly  for  extraordi¬ 
nary  May  BSJ  graduate.  Send  your  resume 
with  clips  tO:  Tom  Kamerer,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Telegraph  Herald,  P.O.  Box  688, 
Dubuque,  lA  52001.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


WANTED 

College-educated  copy  editors,  sportswn- 
ter  and  city-side  reporter  tor  Central  New 
York  metropolitan  newspaper.  1-2  years 
actual  newspaper  work  a  MUST.  Many 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Edward 
B.  Sabine,  Metropolitan  Editor,  Herald- 
Journal,  American,  Box  4915,  Syracuse, 
NY  13221. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  rapid¬ 
ly-growing  small  daily.  Degree  not  neces¬ 
sary  if  you  can:  (1)  spell,  (2)  accumulate  all 
facts,  (3)  write.  Stay  where  you  are  if  you 
have  doubts  abuot  1,  2  or  3.  Box  4429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  just  the  right  person  to 
direct  our  enthusiastic  staff.  We  seek  a 
bright,  imaginative  approach  to  seme  our 
some  50,000  daily  and  Sunday  subscribers 
in  scenic  Southeastern  Massachusetts, 
bordering  Buzzard’s  Bay  and  Cape  Cod. 
Our  ideal  candidate  has  a  proven  flair  for 
positive  news  and  personnel  direction,  and 
is  dynamic  in  the  area  of  covering  local 
news. 

For  the  right  person  we  offer  a  challenging 
and  rewarding  future  on  a  newspaper 
owned  by  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Please  address  replies  to:  Editor,  The 
Standard-Times,  555  Pleasant  St.,  New 
Bedford,  MA  02742,  enclosing  resume  and 
all  pertinent  details.  Please,  no  telephone 
inquiries. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Midland  Daily  News,  a  17,000  East- 
Central  Michigan  daily,  has  recently 
created  the  position  of  news  editor.  The 
primary  responsibilities  of  this  position  will 
be  the  coordination  and  development  of 
the  wire  and  city  staffs. 

Above  average  skills  in  copy  editing,  head¬ 
line  writing,  picture  editing  and  de¬ 
velopment  are  essential.  The  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  and  challenge  a  professional  staff  is 
necessary. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  position  offering 
good  salary  growth  and  advancement  op¬ 
portunities,  send  me  a  resume  or  letter 
outlining  your  background  and  experience. 
John  Palen,  Editor,  Midland  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  432,  Midland,  Ml  48640. 


ARE  YOU  READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  Sports 
editor  for  10,000  ABC  daily  PM  edition  in 
clean  western  Ohio  community.  Should 
know  photography.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  chance  to  go  with  expanding 
group.  Write  Box  4550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Competitive,  Big  10,  20,000  Am  needs  ag¬ 
gressive,  working  sports  editor.  Be  at  home 
in  the  Big  10  and  the  high  school  sandlot. 
Want  sharp  writer,  innovator  and  adminis¬ 
trator  for  full-time  staff  of  5.  Prior  super¬ 
visory  experience  preferred.  Send  writing 
and  layout  clips  plus  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Keith  L.  Stewart.  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789.  De¬ 
catur,  IL  62525. 


COPY  EDITOR— New  York  area  AM  seeks 
bright  beginner  with  good  editing  skills  and 
ability  to  write  sharp  heads.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  (associate),  leading  monthly  avia¬ 
tion  magazine.  Writing/editing  experience 
and  pilot’s  license.  Please  state  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  4545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPINION  EDITOR:  Moderate  conscience 
of  newspaper  who  can  present  clear,  logi¬ 
cally  formed  position:  emphasis  local, 
state  issues.  Wordsmith  who  can  make  our 
opinion  columns  must  reading  daily.  Let¬ 
ter,  resume.  5  clips,  salary  requirements 
tO:  Charles  M.  Anderson,  Star-News  News¬ 
papers.  Box  840,  Wilmington,  NC  28402. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  an  award-winning 
9,000  circulation  daily  dedicated  to  excel¬ 
lence  in  community  journalism.  We  need  a 
talented,  solid  and  enthusiastic  communi¬ 
ty-minded  individual  who  will  enjoy  being 
responsible  for  producing  one  of  the 
brightest,  most  exciting  newspapers  of  its 
size.  Staff  assignments,  editing,  head  writ¬ 
ing  and  some  administrative  burdens  are 
all  part  of  the  job.  We’re  located  in  a  vib¬ 
rant  growth  area  in  Illinois,  and  we  expect 
continued  growth  in  keeping  with  our 
standards  for  excellence.  In  return,  we  are 
offering  lots  of  benefits,  both  tangible  and 
intangible.  Send  resume,  references,  in¬ 
come  requirements  and  clips  to  Box  4532, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  20,000  daily 
seeks  experienced  city  editor  who  knows 
how  to  produce  a  quality  product,  deal 
with  the  public,  and  direct  young  staff  of 
award-winning  writers  and  photographers. 
Copy  editing,  speed  and  headline  writing 
must  be  solid.  Ability  to  produce  creative 
layouts  utilizing  good  photos  a  must.  Ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  area:  advancement  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  4523,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Seeking  copy  editor  for  60,000  circulation 
award-winning  daily  about  an  hour’s  drive 
from  New  York  City.  Must  have  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  be  willing  and  eager  to  handle  a 
high-pressure  desk  that  demands  accu¬ 
rate,  concise,  bright  editing  fora  3-edition 
regional  newspaper.  Will  require  some  lay¬ 
out  work.  VDT  experience  useful  but  not 
necessary.  Will  handle  wire  and  local  copy. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to  Virginia  Bull, 
Personnel  Director,  The  Times  Herald- 
Record,  40  Mulberry  St..  Middletown,  NY 
10940. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  for  top  reporting 
spot  on  26,000  daily  in  Southeastern 
Michigan.  Write  Roy  Hamlin,  Monroe  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Box  666,  Monroe,  Ml  48161. 


CORPORATE  JOURNALIST 
Want  to  break  out  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness?  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  a 
leading  national  insurance  company  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wisconsin,  is  looking  for  a  writer 
editor  to  plan,  write,  and  edit  a  variety  of 
print  and  audio-visual  communications. 
This  position  requires  a  person  who  likes  to 
write,  has  a  creative  style,  and  is  self- 
edited. 

This  writer/editor  is  a  member  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  and  happy  communications  team. 
Salary  will  match  qualifications,  and 
there’s  room  for  career  and  salary  growth. 
Employee  benefits  are  exceptional. 

If  you  have  the  qualifications  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  relocate  in  a  community  of  50,000 
(plus)  people  among  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
forests  of  north  central  Wisconsin,  please 
write,  including  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples,  tO: 

Betty  Donovan, 

Coordinator  of  Recruiting  and  Placement 
Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau 
2000  Westwood  Drive 
Wausau,  Wl  54401 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  6,  1978 


MORNING  offset  daily  in  warm  South 
Texas  climate  needs  individual  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  headline  writing,  page 
makeup.  Forty-hour  week  (lots  of  time  for 
enjoying  the  area’s  many  recreational  op¬ 
portunities).  Box  4530.  Editor&  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLES  EDITOR.  Experienced  writ¬ 
er-editor  to  bring  zip  to  Lifestyles  pages  of 
16,000  daily  in  Zone  3.  Write  Box  4517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  MIDWEST  daily  with  desire  to  ex¬ 
cell  at  community  newspapering  wants 
managing  editor  good  with  people,  not 
cowed  by  problems.  Job  is  70%  managing, 
30%  editing.  Pay  up  to  $20,0(X).  Don’t 
apply  if  you  lack  editing,  supervising  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  opportunity  to  advance  to 
higher  management.  Write  Box  4514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Has  pride,  used  to 
hard  work  and  wants  rewards  accordingly. 
For  3  quality  suburban  weeklies.  Require¬ 
ments  include:  experience  in  reporting, 
copy  editing,  newspaper  design,  newsroom 
management.  Editorial  writing,  newsroom 
management.  Editorial  writing,  camera 
helpful.  Apply  E.  B.  Wright,  Jr.,  Editor, 
Forest  Hills  Journal.  564  Batavia  Pike, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45244. 


FREELANCE 


TURN  FREELANCING  TO  PROFIT.  Exclu¬ 
sive  job  listings,  freelance  opportunities, 
markets  and  news  published  twice 
monthly  in  “Freelancer’s  Newsletter.’’ 
Used  by  successful  freelancers  for  more 
than  8  years.  Special  Trial  Offer— 6 
months  (11  issues)  $12.50.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  P.O.  Box  128-EP,  Rhinebeck, 
NY  12572. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR— Working 
Foreman  to  run  union,  Midwestern  80,000 
combined  daily  operation.  Must  be  familiar 
with  inserters  and  programmed  control 
stackers,  along  with  extensive  supervisory 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  4470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER 

We  are  planning  to  establish  a  new  position 
of  marketing  manager.  To  be  effective,  the 
person  who  will  fill  this  position  is  required 
to  have  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the 
newspaper  product  and  its  attendant  mar¬ 
keting  needs:  research,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  sales  and  distribution. 

We  are  a  Zone  2  metro  that  offers  a  tre¬ 
mendous  challenge  to  the  right  person. 
Creativity  and  leadership  abilities  are  pre¬ 
requisites  to  handling  this  important  posi¬ 
tion. 

Please  send  complete  resume  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Box  4476, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAINTENANCE 


MAINTENANCE 

SUPERVISOR 

4PM-12AM  MIDNIGHT  SHIFT 

A  key  management  position  exists  with  a 
major  Zone  2  Daily.  Responsibility  for 
45-55  maintenance  mechanics  and 
machine  shop  operation. 

Mechanical  maintenance  experience  with 
printing  press  machinery  and  associated 
paper  handling  equipment  desired  but  not 
mandatory.  Strong  leadership  experience 
in  a  union  environment  with  extensive  P  M. 
manpower  scheduling,  and  spare  parts  in¬ 
ventorying  a  must.  (Candidate  must  be 
strong  self-starter  with  demonstrated  rec¬ 
ord  of  success.  Salary  in  the  mid  twenties 
including  excellent  paid  benefit  and  vaca¬ 
tion  package.  Send  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  request  to: 

BOX  4546 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M  F 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTO-CONSCIOUS  60,000  circulation  in 
the  Northwest  seeking  a  dynamic  photog¬ 
rapher  with  1-2  years  experience  wanting 
to  make  a  move.  Must  be  industrious, 
shoot  quality  news  features  and  sports, 
black  and  white  and  color  plus  photopage 
layout.  Send  salary  requirements, 
philosophy  and  resume  only  to  Box  4454, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THAT  JOB 
YOU’VE 
DREAMED  OF 

...  IS  waiting  for  you  in  the  gently  rolling 
hills  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  just  12  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  93  from  the  Big  Ap¬ 
ple.  The  Gloucester  County  Times,  a 
25.000-circulation  Harte-Hanks  daily  in 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  is  conducting  a 
nation  wide  search  for  a  director  of  pho¬ 
tography.  If  you've  been  hearing  great 
things  about  what  Kurt  Smith  is  doing  at 
Harte-Hanks'  Yakima.  Washington,  paper, 
you'll  have  an  inkling  of  what  awaits  in 
Woodbury.  You'll  head  a  3-man  photo  staff 
dedicated  to  general  excellence.  You'll 
have  sweeping  authority  to  display  photos 
which  hit  the  readers  where  it  counts.  And, 
most  important  of  all.  you  won't  be  treated 
like  some  lackey  for  the  "word  guys.  ”  The 
Times  needs  you  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
team  of  outstanding  journalists.  If  you 
think  of  yourself  as  one  of  the  best  shoot¬ 
ers  in  the  country  .  .  .  and  have  been 
dreaming  of  running  your  own  show,  con¬ 
tact  Managing  Editor  Allan  Gaul  at  (6091 
845-3300. 

The  Gloucester  County  Times 
309  S.  Broad  Street 
Woodbury.  N.J.  08096 


PRESSROOM 


COLDTYPE  SUPERVISOR 
For  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  weekly  chain. 
Must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  copy 
flow,  paste-up,  camera,  typesetting  and 
markup.  Ability  to  train  and  motivate  staff 
IS  essential.  Send  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  tO:  Box  4335.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Goss  Community  Web 
pressman.  7  units,  2-tolder  operation. 
Must  have  4-color  printing  experience.  Be 
able  to  handle  a  shift.  We  demand  top 
quality  printing.  Contact  Mr.  Mohr,  1  (800) 
843-6805,  toll  free. 

PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Major  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Top  opportunity  for 
individual  with  10-15  years  of  letterpress 
pressroom  experience.  Must  be  strong  on 
pressroom  management  in  union  environ¬ 
ment  involving  multi-press  operations. 
Prefer  extensive  experience  as  supervisor 
or  top  assistant  in  metropolitan  press¬ 
room.  Abil'ty  to  analyze,  interpret  and 
carry  out  pressroom  reports,  studies,  and 
programs  essential.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Reply  Box  4490.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FkESSkCXDfV  FOkEM.AN 
The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  pressroom  foreman.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  direct  a  multi-press  operation 
of  approximately  90  employees.  Daily  and 
Sunday,  plus  production  of  comics, 
magazine  and  TV  guide.  Offset  experience 
required.  Prefer  experience  as  foreman  or 
top  assistant  in  large  metro  operation. 
Ability  to  establish  effective  working  rela¬ 
tionship.  analyze  and  institute  effective 
pressroom  operations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer,  M  F  H.  Send  resume  tO:  Tom 
Bryan.  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle.  WA  98111. 

WANTED— Experienced  web-offset  head 
pressman  for  Washington,  DC;  Houston  or 
Detroit  area.  Salary  up  to  $25,000.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PERSON  TO  HEAD  UP  our  production  de¬ 
partment  from  time  copy  enters  compos¬ 
ing  room  door  until  papers  depart  from 
press.  Knowledge  of  modem  typesetting 
equipment,  camera  and  ability  to  run  and 
maintain  a  Cottrell  V-22  press  a  must.  Po¬ 
sition  now  open  and  must  be  filled  soon. 
Contact  Eldorado  Times,  Eldorado.  KS 
67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 
Nights:  Full  management  responsibility  for 
composing,  press  and  mail  rooms  of  mid¬ 
sized  Zone  2  Daily  and  Sunday.  Job  re¬ 
quires  working  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 
Coldtype  composing,  offset  press  and 
mailroom  all  union,  ^nd  resume  to  Box 
4471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  LITHO  DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISOR 

to  supervise  7  person  operation  for  combi¬ 
nation  newspaper-commercial  web  plant. 
Must  be  strong  on  book  stripping  and  color 
overlays.  4  day  week,  Monday-Thursday. 
10-11  hour  day  starting  at  3  PM.  $18,0()0. 
salary,  advancement  opportunity  and  fully 
paid  benefits.  Trumbull  Printing,  P.O.  Box 
E,  Trumbull,  CT  06611,  (203)  261-2548. 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERVISOR 

We're  looking  for  a  person  to  direct  our 
night  camera  plate/ press  operations.  Our 
morning  newspaper  circulation  is  75,000 
daily,  125,000  Sunday. 

We  have  a  2‘  z  year  old  12  unit  Goss  Metro 
with  6  color  decks. 

The  qualified  applicant  should  have  excel¬ 
lent  working  knowledge  of  a  metro  and 
some  supervisory  experience.  This  position 
reports  to  our  press  superintendent— 
Mickey  Bella — the  best  in  the  business. 

If  you  enjoy  working  with  good  people  and 
want  a  chance  to  grow  with  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  send  a  letter  of  application  or  call  t  he 
Personnel  Manager.  Madison  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1901  Fish  Hatchery  Rd..  Madison,  Wl 
53708.  Phone  (608)  252-6337. 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  University 
daily  newspaper  and  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  publications.  Offset  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  about  $1 1,000-$  13,000. 
Position  open  June  12th,  Direct  inquiries 
tO:  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Devol,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  California  State 
University,  Northridge,  Northridge,  CA 
91330  or  call  (213)  885-3135.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  IS  An  Equal  Opportunity.  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Full  responsibility  lor  composing,  press 
and  mailroom  for  small  daily  and  several 
weeklies.  Work  force  is  completely  non¬ 
union.  Candidates  mi  st  be  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  Cottrell  offset  press. 
Compugraphic  typesetter  and  Cheshire 
labeling  equipment.  Ability  to  organize 
copy  flow  and  control  cost  is  essential. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  in  Zone  4. 
Box  4519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


EXPERIENCED  news  person  to  evaluate 
print  media  potential  in  state:  develop, 
coordinate  and  implement  programs  and 
activities  to  best  utilize  that  potential  to 
enhance  educational  programs  and  in¬ 
stitutional  support.  Master's  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Demonstrated  ability  to  implement 
print  media  programs,  write  news  releases 
and  take  photographs.  Salary  negotiable. 
Contact:  Hugh  E.  (jameron.  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Editor,  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pullman,  WA  99164.  An  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MEDIA  OFFICER  for  small  growing  private 
college.  Full  time  position  for  self  starter 
newswriter/publications/public  relations 
person.  BA  or  two  years  academic  PIO  Ex¬ 
perience  or  strong  news  related  back¬ 
ground.  Camera  techniques  and  darkroom 
procedures  a  plus.  Location  is  NE  Arizona 
in  high  desert,  one  hour  from  major  com¬ 
mercial  centers.  A  modem  hospital,  public 
schools  (K-12),  and  churches  are  within 
easy  walking  distances.  Housing  available. 
Salary  $10-12K.  full  company  benefits. 
Send  resume,  samples,  credentials  or  re¬ 
ferences  tO: 

Rockling  Todea 
Director  of  Personnel 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  GANADO 
Ganado,  AZ  86505 
AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


SMALL  INDEPENDENT  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGE  in  Zone  5  seeks  newswriter-pub- 
lications-public  relations  person.  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  required.  Clear  newswriting  a 
must,  also  keyline  and  publications  ex¬ 
perience.  Broadcast  experience  helpful. 
Immediately  availability  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  arxf  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


MARKET  RESEARCH.  Seeking  person  with 
marketing  and  newspaper  experience, 
(promotion,  circulation  or  advertising),  to 
manage  market  research  project  on  West 
Coast.  Responsible  for  project  design  and 
implementation,  supported  by  existing 
staff.  Send  resume  to  Box  4453.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 

Experienced  media  researcher,  well 
grounded  m  survey  methodology  and  data 
application  to  join  young  marketing  team 
at  metropolitan  daily/Sunday  newspaper. 
Salary  open.  Call  or  write: 

Jim  Hammock 
Director  of  Marketing 
The  Columbus  Dispatch 
34  S.  3rd  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43216 
(614)  461-5204 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  PERSON 
(RETAIL) 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  available  at  a 
large  Zone  2  daily  for  enthusiastic,  experi¬ 
enced  sales  person  to  sell  space  to  retail 
accounts.  Send  reply  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  4527 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  expanding  nationally  known 
advertising  feature.  Area  includes  Mis¬ 
souri,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  necessary.  Above  average  pay  ben¬ 
efits  $14.000-$20,000.  Travel  necessary. 
Responses  confidential.  Address  replies 
to:  Personnel  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  310,  Stras- 
burg,  VA  22657. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER— Experienced 
all  departments,  including  business  office: 
outstanding  strengths  in  production  and 
data  processing,  and  people  and  com¬ 
munications  oriented.  Excellent  record  in 
2  jobs  in  20  years.  Presently  employed. 
Looking  for  progressive  medium  sized 
group,  but  will  consider  large  daily.  Reply 
in  absolute  confidence  to  Box  4417,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT— Young  hard  working  am¬ 
bitious  goal  oriented  producer  who  hasn't 
missed  a  day  of  work  in  7  years  seeks  high 
pressure  management  position.  Knowledge 
of  overall  newspaper  operations  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  Editorial,  Promotion,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Circulation  plus  accounting  back¬ 
ground.  Zone  preference  9, 8,7,4.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed  by  worlds  largest  news- 
paperchain.  Box 4413,  Editor&  Publisher. 


READY  TO  CHANGE— Newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  progressing  over  20  years  through  ad¬ 
vertising  management  to  weekly/daily  pub¬ 
lisher  seeks  any  position  where 
capabilities  can  be  expanded.  Hardwork¬ 
ing,  community-family  man.  Sales,  profit 
oriented.  Now  small  newspaper  publisher. 
Superior  aware.  Prefer  Zone  9,8  but  not 
firm.  Box  4485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  experienced  with  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  position  in  Chicago 
area.  Box  4503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  FAMILY  MAN.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  editorial,  layout,  photo,  business, 
ads.  Seeks  do-it-all  job  on  small,  rural. 
Southeast  Mountain  weekly.  If  you  seek 
retirement  or  investment,  I II  supply  work! 
I  Winston,  Box  1143,  Carrollton,  (jA  30117. 


_ ADVERTISING _ | 

EXPERIENCED  Classified  and  Display 
Salesperson  desires  permanent  position 
on  well  established  small  town  newspaper 
Zone  9.  Excellent  references.  Box  4462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FUTURE  WANTED 

Successful  4(1  year  old  suburban  ad  direc¬ 
tor  (big  fish,  little  pond)  will  trade  title  for 
future  with  metro  or  corporate.  Metro  ex¬ 
perience,  MBO  trained,  great  track  rec¬ 
ord/references.  Box  4480,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— wishes  to  relo¬ 
cate,  seeks  new  position  with  medium-to- 
large  daily,  or  weekly  magazine.  Zones 
9,8,6  preferred.  Box  4451,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST/ILLUSTRATOR  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  with  daily  as  political  cartoonist 
and  illustrator.  25  and  experienced.  Can 
write.  Will  also  sweep  floors.  Box  4321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  sports  cartoonist  with 
nearly  30  years  experience  in  Boston. 
Looking  for  new  location  for  the  next  30! 
Have  done  "local"  editorials  too  .  .  .  Phil 
Bissell,  P.O.  Box  305,  Rockport,  MA 
01966. 


CIRCULATION 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  Promotion 
Manager  of  75,000  ABC  daily  AM/PM  com¬ 
bination.  Experienced  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  small  dailies,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  medium  sized  daily  with  total 
market  coverage,  voluntary  collect  publi¬ 
cation,  wishes  to  relocate  as  manager  of 
small  to  medium  sized  daily  or  staff  posi¬ 
tion  with  metro  publication.  Box  4339, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  director,  20 
years  on  major  and  medium  metros,  AM 
and  PM,  fulltime  DA,  and  part-time  coun¬ 
selor  systems.  Strong  in  sales,  service, 
employee  relations,  company  objectives, 
computer,  transportation,  street  sales. 
Box  4465,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


PROMOTE  YOURSELF 
THRU  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  25  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Weekly  newspaper  builder.  Sunbelt 
only.  (813)  371-8131  or  Box  4521,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BALTIMORE.  BS  in  Advertising,  29  years 
old,  experience  in  retailing  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Call  Bill  at  836-8062  after  7  PM. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-salesman,  46, 
with  21  years  community  experience, 
J-school,  successful  record  wants  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Southeast.  Box  4540,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SKILLED  SPORTSWRITER  seeking  promo¬ 
tion  to  medium-sized  daily.  Flexibility  in¬ 
cludes  reports,  features,  layout;  effective¬ 
ness  in  a  wide  range  of  situations.  Box 
4307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER-COPY  EDITOR,  29,  3 
years  with  200,000-  daily  seeks  move  to 
major  city.  Writes  on  defense  and  foreign 
issues.  Creative  makeup  and  great  head¬ 
lines  for  op-ed  pages.  2  MAs  from  top 
schools.  Box  4332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  versatile  writer  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Team-man  experienced  in  covering  local 
political  and  entertainment  beats.  De¬ 
veloped  feature  stories  for  major  daily.  Box 
4407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Clean, 
conscise  and  accurate.  Meets  deadlines. 
Sharp  photography.  Learned  the  trade  in 
4V2  years  on  New  England  weeklies.  Re¬ 
locating  to  New  York  City.  Box  4434,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Zone  1  major  metro  sports  editor  seeks 
new  locale  in  similar  position,  but  will  also 
consider  strong  news  role.  Young,  intelli- 

fent,  experienced.  Management  level  only, 
lox  4427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  general  assignment  position  on 
small  or  medium  sized  daily.  Single,  26, 
good  writer.  BA  English  Literature.  Will 
consider  any  Zone.  Desire  is  to  be  trained 
correctly.  Salary  open.  Box  441 1,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITING  PRO— Hire  an  out¬ 
standing  sports  writer.  4  years  experience, 
looking  Tor  Challenge  with  medium  to  large 
circulation  daily.  Excellent  in  features  and 
reporting.  Colgate  grad.  Contact  Box  4403, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  reporter  seeks  daily  paper, 
or  group,  correspondent  job  here.  Box 
4400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST  CLASS  SPORTS  EDITOR  looking  for 
advancement  to  larger  daily.  Fast,  sharp 
layout,  good  writer.  Works  well  with  others. 
Peter  Rose,  1224  Angels  Camp  Drive,  Car- 
son  City,  NV  89701.  (702)  883-2489. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  over  2 
years  hard  news,  feature  and  photo  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  daily  and  weekly  to  work 
for  same  immediately.  Hold  degrees  in 
Journalism  and  English  Literature.  Former 
White  House  writer-researcher  for  almost  5 
years.  Call  (301)  778-4851  or  message  at 
(301)  758-2661.  Mr.  Terry  King,  P.O.  Box 
45,  Worton,  MD  21678. 

FACTOTUM  —  Reporter/photographer/ 
production.  Seeking  lively,  community 
paper  in  Florida.  Strong  on  features.  En¬ 
thusiastic,  exacting  and  experienced.  Box 
4455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DYNAMIC 

EDITOR/PUBLISHER/WRITER 
Diversified  background:  editor/publisher 
of  consumer  magazine-,  published  profes¬ 
sional  writer;  literary  agency  experience; 
PR;  speechwriting;  copywriting;  sales  di¬ 
rection;  selection/supervision  of  person¬ 
nel;  knowledge  printing  and  graphics;  pro¬ 
fessional  musician;  BA— Journalism/Eng¬ 
lish.  Seeking  challenging  position  Publish¬ 
ing,  PR,  Advertising,  or  Media  Manage¬ 
ment.  Philadelphia  area,  Manhattan  or 
New  Jersey.  Write  Box  4528,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P 
Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don't  want 
your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note 
listing  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 
you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the 
reply  and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your 
reply. 
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WRITING  spot,  any  field,  sought  by  high 
honors  Michigan  State  J-grad  with  2  years 
campus  reporting,  editing.  Box  4543, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR,  21  years 
editing  news,  wire  copy,  features  for  daily 
government  publications.  Excellent  re¬ 
write;  good  heads.  Also  can  write  sports. 
Prefer  small  or  medium-size  paper  in 
South  or  Southwest.  Box  4459,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOVE  TO  WRITE,  WILL  TRAVEL:  Energetic 
female  staff  writer-turned-student,  25, 
needs  summer  job.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box 
4450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST,  15  years  experience,  seeks 
challenging,  creative  job.  For  past  10  years 
living  in  Latin  America  writing  for  major  US 
publications  including  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Newsday,  Baltimore  Sun.  Experienced  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  of  economics,  politics, 

US  foreign  policy,  religion,  business. 
Fluent  Spanish.  Workable  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese.  Will  relocate.  Write:  Agostino 
Bono,  856  Sun  Court,  Altamonte  Springs, 

FL  32701. 

RECENT  GRAD  BA  communications.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  college  publications-writ- 
ing,  editing,  layout,  photography,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  radio  station  news  intern.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Publication  or  Public  Relations. 
Box  4468,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER/EDITOR/PUBLISHER,  25,  of 
aggressive  weekly  seeks  challenging  writ¬ 
ing  or  editing  job  with  daily  or  magazine. 
Strong  backgrounds  in  state  politics,  local 
government.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Ron 
Chappell,  Box  98,  Halifax,  VA  24558. 

EDITOR,  DAILY:  I'm  tired  of  working  with¬ 
out  the  resources  needed  to  get  the  job 
done.  Give  them  to  me  and  I'll  do  that  job 
for  you.  Box  4479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION  writing  spot 
wanted  by  bright,  competent  self-starter. 

5  years  experience  magazines,  corporate 
publications,  PR,  college  paper.  Writing, 
editing,  photo,  production  skills.  BS-J.  Box 
4486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAW  SCHOOL  GRADUATE— experienced 
reporter/photographer/darkroom  worker 
seeks  position  with  daily  or  magazine.  Any 
Zone.  )<evin  Costelloe,  30  Union  St., 
Watertown,  MA  02172.  Phone  (617)  926- 
2572. 

EAGER  TO  BE  PART  OF  YOUR  TEAM 
College  Editor  3  consecutive  years:  layout, 
reporting,  re-write,  selling.  Press  Awards, 
public  and  staff  relations.  Who's  Who 
Among  College  Students  in  '76  and  '78! 
Available  end  of  May-Jeff  Glenn,  (212) 
581-3690.  353  W.  57,  #1731,  New  York, 
NY  10019. 

NEED  A  shirtsleeve  managing  editor  to  get 
your  paper  moving?  There's  no  substitute 
tor  experience,  and  1  have  it.  ranging  from 
publishing  a  weekly  to  ageni^  to  big-city 
newspapereditor.  Box  4505,  Editor&  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  29,  with  5‘/2  years  varied  full 
time  news  experience  on  dailies  seeks 
growth  on  medium-size  daily.  Master  of 
Journalism  degree.  Western  region  prefer¬ 
red.  Ed  Butler,  1225  Nord  Ave.,  #222, 
Chico,  CA  95926.  (916)  343-7339. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Young,  aggressive  reporter  with  6  years 
experience  on  2  major  dailies  desires  posi- 
1  tion  as  city  editor,  or  other  management- 
1  level  post.  Clips,  resume,  references  avail¬ 
able.  Box  4508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOUGH  BUT  FAIR  30  year  old  award- 
winner  who  would  rather  be  right  than  a 
sensationalist.  Looking  for  70M  to  300IVI 
paper  in  area  with  good  schools.  Box  4539, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER.  Young,  experienced. 
Now  Zone  5  special  sections  writer.  Solid 
references,  clips.  Box  4525,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Experienced  sports 
editor  seeks  spot  on  any  small  or  medium 
sized  weekly  or  daily  in  any  Zone.  Call  Mike 
Galloway  at  (414)  544-4130,  after  5  PM. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Award-winning  reporter,  25,  five  years 
metro  daily  experience  in  East,  seeks  job 
with  aggressive  daily  in  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Idaho.  NYT  stringer,  APME  public 
service  finalist,  specialist  in  issues  and  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  Also  interested  in 
environment,  higher  education  and  courts. 
Ivy  BA,  married.  Box  4526,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PUBLISHERS:  Please  read  my  resume  be¬ 
fore  hiring  a  managing  editor.  Box  4518, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTORNEY-JOURNALIST  with  strong  re¬ 
porting  background.  National  magazine 
and  newspaper  experience.  Box  4520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— 31  year  old  sports  wri¬ 
ter  with  4  years  experience  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  at  medium  to  large  circulation 
daily.  Any  Zone.  Reply  Box  4516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INNOVATIVE  political/investigative  repor¬ 
ter,  26,  4  years  experience  on  Zone  5  daily. 
Won  7  awards  in  past  year  as  state  capital 
reporter.  Will  consider  aggressive  metro  in 
any  Zone.  Box  4542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  3  years  daily  experience, 
and  excellent  clips  and  resume  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  or  magazine  in  any  Zone.  Past 
year  spent  writing  a  novel.  Box  4509, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEEPING  A  STAFF  motivated  to  achieve 
excellence  is  my  forte.  Prize-winning  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  daily,  weekly  experience 
seeks  #1  editorial  post  on  small  or  medium 
daily  or  with  suburban  weekly  group.  Box 
4500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  8  years 
reporting/photo  experience  on  two  large 
dailies  seeks  photo  slot  where  I  can  use  my 
news  instincts  and  sensitive  eye.  Excel  at 
sports.  Can  write  occasional  features. 
Heavy  freelance  photo  and  writing  credits 
for  national  media.  Box  4404.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  writing  ability 
seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in  any 
zone.  BS,  AS  in  photography.  Portfolio  and 
resume  on  request.  Lannis  Waters,  Rt.  1, 
Box  163-C,  Babson  Park,  FL  33827. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  photographer 
would  like  similar  position  in  Zones  3,4  or 
6.  Has  3  years  experience,  and  canfurnish 
excellent  references.  Contact  Herschel 
Coley,  P.O.  Box  190,  Heber  Springs,  AR 
72543  or  call  (501)  362-5875  and  ask  for 
Mr.  Coley  or  Mr.  Barnes. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  talented,  experi¬ 
enced  seeks  challenging  position  with 
daily.  Zones  3,4,5.  Box  4461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BA,  MA  on  photojournalism,  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeking  career  change  to  news¬ 
paper  photography/design/reporting.  All 
Zones.  Ron  Schmid,  1106  W.  Freeman, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

THE  TRIB  of  New  York  has  folded.  Its  staff 
photographer  is  out  of  a  job  and  looking  for 
work.  Willing  to  travel  or  relocate. 

DAN  BRINZAC— (212)  831-1686. 


PRODUCTION 


FREELANCE 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  “Freelance  Newsletter" 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


FREE-LANCE  photojournalist  seeking  full 
time  or  summer  position  with  daily  paper, 
any  Zone.  3V2  years  experience  on  major 
college  daily  including  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Complete  portfolio  including  clips  and 
color  along  with  resume  and  references  is 
available.  Jonathan  Daniel,  (615)  523- 
0647  or  Box  4458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  potential, 
young,  ambitious  and  serious  about  my 
work,  seeks  spot  with  picture-conscious 
daily.  Creative,  won  big  AP  and  NPPA 
awards  in  first  year  with  20M  daily.  Need 
editor  that  can  recognize,  develop  rising 
talent.  Box  4340,  Editor  &.Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assistant 
or  Pressroom  Superintendent.  28  years 
experience  in  Major  Metropolitan  and 
small  Newspapers.  Knowledgeable  in  all 
types  of  Presses.  Top  references.  Box 
4425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAMERA,  color  separation,  stripping, 
platemaking  qualifications,  newspaper. 
Experienced  supen/isor.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  4524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

TALENTED,  award-winning  writer/editor. 
Strong  leader.  11  years  USAF  PIO,  BAJ 
(science  writing).  Want  PIO  or  PR  slot. 
Have  passport,  will  travel.  Write  T.  White, 
P.O.  Box  251,  Panama  City,  FL  32401  or 
call  (904)  785-1669  or  769-6551. 


RESEARCH 


COMMUNICATIONS  researcher  specializ¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  will  conduct  market  and 
readership  studies.  Full-time  position  or  as 
consultant.  Have  experience  in  surveys 
and  group  interviews,  statistical  analysis 
and  data  applications.  Box  4502,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Ad  agencies  to  battle  FTC 
on  ad  regulations 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Leaders  of  advertising  agencies 
pledge  a  stepup  in  their  activities  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  fight  government 
encroachment  in  advertising.  Members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  cheered  speaker  David 
Mahoney,  chairman  of  Norton  Simon 
Inc.,  when  he  told  them  at  their  annual 
convention  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona  this 
week  to  forget  about  going  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  “supplicants,”  but,  “go  as  mili¬ 
tants:  equals,  demanding  equal  rights  in 
the  free  enterprise  systems.” 

The  new  4As  chairman.  John  S. 
Pingel,  president  of  Ross  Roy  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit.  said  he  views  government  regula¬ 
tion  as  the  No.  1  problem.  The  presiding 
chairman  of  the  business  sessions,  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Ney,  head  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  New  York,  discussed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  4As  need  to  establish 
a  much  more  active  presence  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  4As  annual  meeting,  held  April 
26-30  at  the  Camelback  Inn  attracted  800 
persons.  Several  key  speakers  included 
Bess  Myerson,  consumer  consultant  to 
Bristol-Myers  and  New  York  News  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  columnist,  and  Col.  Frank 
Borman,  chairman  of  Eastern  Airlines. 

Myerson  said  that  in  order  to  win  back 
the  consumer,  ad  persons  should  win 
back  their  reputations.  “This  is  no  time 

to  be  stiff-necked  or  self-righteous.”  She 
said  consumers  admire  advertisers’ 
creativity,  but  “they  deplore  creative¬ 
ness  that  arises  out  of  shallowness  .  .  . 
when  they  buy  a  car  they  want  to  know 
about  safety,  not  whether  two  pretty 
girls  can  sit  on  it.  Your  problem  is  to  tell 
consumers  everything  they  need  to 
know,  even  if  they  don’t  want  to  know 
it.” 

The  public  is  being  “pushed  around 
and  taken  advantage  of’  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  she  said.  “When  a  family 
buys  cereal,  they  need  to  know  about 
nutrition,  not  that  two  bowls  of  cereal 
will  make  Johnny  grow  up  to  be  a  center- 
fielder  for  the  New  York  Yankees.” 

Borman  said  that  if  businessmen  and 
consumers  were  left  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices,  many  of  their  problems  could  be 
solved.  He  said  he  has  learned  that 
“People  have  a  basic,  innate  intelli¬ 
gence.”  A  former  commander  of  the 
Apollo  Mission,  Borman  compared 
Eastern’s  problems  in  1975,  its  worst 
year,  to  the  problems  Americans  face. 

Mahoney,  who  heads  a  company  that 
spends  $130  million  a  year  in  advertising 
dollars  through  Avis,  Hunt-Wesson, 
Max  Factor,  Canada  Dry  and  Somerset 
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Importers,  advised  the  advertising 
people  to  tune  in  to  the  moods  of  the 
American  consumer.  He  predicted  a 
second  round  of  malaise  based  on  the 
economy  and  public  disillusionment  with 
President  Carter.  It’s  certain  the  4As 
have  a  problem,  he  said,  because  “No¬ 
body  believes  anymore.  The  consumer 
doesn’t  believe  government,  business,  the 
press — and  they’re  not  even  sure  about 
their  religious  leaders.”  He  said  that 
surprisingly,  the  “Advertising  industry 
has  remained  a  relatively  stable  arena.” 
But  he  said  the  4As’  need  to  respond 
more  effectively  to  what  people  want, 
not  what  advertisers  think  they  need. 

“Consumer  disenchantment  and  pes¬ 
simism  has  been  translated  into  some 
unusually  negative  attitudes  toward  bus¬ 
iness  and  government,  products  and  ser¬ 
vices,  advertising  and  promotion.” 
Mahoney  said  that  so  long  as  inflation 
continues,  the  consumer  will  continue  to 
harbor  negative  attitudes.  “If  these  at¬ 
titudes  persist,  we  will  surely  enter  a 
period  when  the  vacuum  is  filled  by  in¬ 
creasing  government  penetration  into  the 
private  sector — in  other  words,  more 
government  regulation.” 

Mahoney  said  that  in  this  fiscal  year 
alone  it  will  cost  the  American  people 
$4.8  billion  to  run  41  federal  agencies. 

The  estimated  costs  to  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  of  meeting  all  government  com¬ 
pliance  requirements  will  be  almost  $98 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year,  he  said.  He  said 
he  was  dismayed  that  a  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  launched  an  investigation  into 
corporate  advertising  on  controversial 
issues. 

“We  are  going  to  have  to  think  ‘con¬ 
sumer’  in  every  part  of  our  business  .  .  . 
we’ve  got  to  convince  the  consumers 
that  we  are  sensitive  to  what  they  feel  is 
in  their  best  interest,”  he  said.  He  added 
that  advertisers  must  do  a  better  job  re¬ 
sponding  to  accusations  from  govern¬ 
ment. 

Eugene  H.  Kummel,  chairman  of 
McCann-Erickson,  introduced  several 
leading  lawyers  in  the  advertising  field. 
H.  Thomas  of  Austern,  Covington  & 
Burling,  Washington,  said  he  understood 
why  the  agencies  wanted  to  fight  back 
against  government  intervention  in  their 
business’. 

“The  federal  government’s  impact  on 
advertising  agencies  is  comparable  to  a 
swarm  of  locusts  converging  on  a  golden 
crop,”  he  said.  Austern  criticized  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  believing 
“they  have  unfettered  power  to  control 
the  marketplace.” 

Joshua  Levine,  senior  partner  in  the 
New  York  Law  firm  of  Davis  &  Gilbert, 


said  to  4As:  “The  FTC  thinks  you  are  a 
crafty,  uncannily  sagacious  group  who 
can  transport  a  would-be  consumer  to  a 
woody  glade  to  show  that  smoking  a 
cigarette  will  cool  him  off.” 

The  pair  of  attorneys  seemed  to  agree 
with  William  R.  Hesse,  acting  president 
of  the  4As,  that  the  FTC,  in  its  consumer 
advocacy  role,  is  the  “Biggest  problem 
confronting  the  advertising  agency  in¬ 
dustry.”  Hesse  told  the  ad  executives 
the  FTC  is  “Not  even-handed”  and  he 
believes  it  is  operating  beyond  its  desig¬ 
nated  authority.  He  said  he  thinks  the 
FTC  “Looks  at  advertising  as  the  major 
means  to  modify  the  habits  of 
consumers — They  seem  to  look  to  find  a 
problem,  then  want  to  find  a  way  to  turn 
consumers  against  the  product.” 

Kummel,  who  heads  the  4As  govern¬ 
ment  relations  committee,  which  will  in¬ 
crease  from  20  to  30  members,  said 
Washington  activities  are  stepping  up  on 
the  heels  of  an  association  questionnaire 
last  year,  indicating  over  60  percent  of 
the  over  400  members  wanted  to  fight 
back. 

Austern  warned  that  ads  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  deceptive  and  unfair  not  just  for 
what  they  say,  but  for  what  they  don’t 
say.  He  said  there  would  probably  be 
limitations  on  descriptions  such  as 
“natural,”  “organic,”  “nutritious,” 
and  “fresh.”  He  said  the  FTC’s  ability 
to  ban  advertising  aimed  at  vulnerable 
groups,  such  as  the  poor,  the  aged,  chil¬ 
dren,  the  obese,  the  pregnant,  will  lead 
to  increased  regulation.  He  said  the 
courts  won’t  be  much  help,  nor  will  Con¬ 
gress.  “They’ll  be  more  likely  to  ride  the 
bandwagon  of  media  criticism  of  adver¬ 
tising.”  Levine  warned  that  private  and 
class  actions  suits  are  a  big  problem  and 
would  drain  profits. 

The  new  program  the  4A’s  introduced 
includes  a  Loaned  Executives  Assign¬ 
ment  Program  (LEAP),  calling  for  agen¬ 
cies  to  lend  their  representatives  volun¬ 
tarily  to  Washington  to  work  with  legisla¬ 
tive  and  regulatory  organizations  while 
on  the  agency  payroll.  Living  expenses 
would  be  paid  by  the  4As.  A  test  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  launched  in  September  will 
place  several  executives  in  Washington, 
with  concentration  at  the  FTC,  the  Food 
&  Drug  Administration,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  and  subcommittee 
staffs.  Several  other  executives  will  join 
the  program  in  a  year,  and  eventually  six 
would  be  assigned  in  overlapping 
periods. 

The  FTC’s  proposed  legislation  in¬ 
cludes  tougher  subpoena  power  for  the 
agency,  broadened  authority  to  file 
class-action  suits  against  agencies  and 
their  clients,  and  also  provides  for  news 
$10,000  fines  for  each  violation.  Austern 
said  that  could  mean  a  fine  “possibly  for 
every  print  insert  and  tv  ad.” 
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BACK-UP  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 

(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

WITH  Jflront  PLATES 

THE  PLATES  WITH  "BACK-UP  POWER" 

Throughout  the  industry,  plants  of  all  sizes,  from 
smallest  to  largest,  are  discovering  the  Western 
FRONT  PAGE  plate. 

Anodized,  brushed  grained,  and  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  newspaper  industry,  FRONT  PAGE 
offers  trouble-free  performance  and  complete 
dependability  —  provides  easy  make-up,  fast  roll¬ 
up,  a  hard,  abrasion-resistant  surface  — and 
something,  more— ''BACK-UP  POWER." 

When  you  need  him,  a  Western  Technical  Representative  is  always  available. 

"BACK-UP  POWER"  is  many  things,  and  Western  Litho  Plate  is  the  com¬ 
pany  that  offers  it.  "BACK-UP  POWER"  is  26  Western  Technical  Representa¬ 
tives  ready  to  serve  you  personally  and  assist  you  in  solving  technical 
problems.  "BACK-UP  POWER"  is  130  Dealers  strategically  located  throughout 
the  nation,  ready  to  supply  you  with  all  your  plateroom  needs.  "BACK-UP 
POWER"  is  a  complete  line  of  plateroom  products  specially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry  — everything  you  need  in  plates,  chemistry  and  plate¬ 
room  machinery.  And  most  important  — we  offer  experienced  people  — years 
of  experience  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

That's  right  — when  you  use  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plates,  you  have  "BACK¬ 
UP  POWER"  —  real  flesh  and  blood  people  to  serve  you  at  your  plant  with  the 
technology  and  products  you  need. 

So  BACK-UP  your  front  page  with  FRONT  PAGE  plates  and  see  the  difference 
in  your  sports  page,  your  comics,  your  classifieds . . .  ALL  your  pages. 

We  look  forward  to  being  of  service  to  you.  If  you 
would  like  a  Western  Technical  Representative  to  call, 
just  phone  our  toll  free  number  800-325-3310. 

UlOJTOfn  LITHO  PLATE 

3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY- PLATES -CHEMISTRY  -  PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 
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Their  Beat 
is  Americans 


UPI  has  many  faces,  many  approaches, 
many  different  types  of  very  individual 
people  working  to  get  the  news  through  a 
little  faster,  a  little  livelier,  from  a  lot  of 
different  angles.  Meet  just  two  of  them: 


DickGrowald 

His  base  is  New  York,  but  the  datelines 
are  Dwarf,  Ky.,  Nine  Times,  S.C., 
Last  Chance,  Colo.,  Zap,  N.D., 
New  York  City,  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Hog  Shooter,  Okla.  Dick  is  a 
“people  person”  who  maps  the  lives  of 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life. 


Mike  Feinsilber 

He  covers  the  “other”  Washington 
in  his  regular  feature 
“People  in  Washington.”  Mike  writes 
about  the  well-known  and  unknown, 
anyone  interesting  or  doing  anything 
interesting.  He  says  his  beat  is  the 
government  that  is  not  in  the  news. 


United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10017  (212)682-0400 
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